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CoNFIDENT friendship between Britain and the United States of 
America has been a plant of slow and difficult growth for more than 
a hundred years. It has put forth shoots of promise in due course, 
but from time to time they have been nipped by cold blasts of 
suspicion, and by sudden frosts of incident. Now, in the twentieth 
century o. the Religion of Peace, we can claim that the plant is 
firmly rooted at last. And not the least significant expression of 
that claim is the Sulgrave Institution, with which the Anglo- 
American Society is associated. The Sulgrave Institution by its 
name lends a touch of romance and sentiment to the practical 
conviction that unless our two great nations can achieve and main- 
tain relations of enduring concord the civilisation of the world 
can never be assured. Still, to the philosopher the celebration 
of anniversaries may seem a senseless thing, incapable of logical 
defence. No doubt, but the fancy is at any rate harmless, and 
now and then it may do service by forcing into the region of the 
concrete, and on to the field of action, conceptions that but for this 
impulse would have remained dim and abstract. Reason may 
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protest that the continuance of peace between the United States 
and Britain for a hundred years is not much more remarkable than 
its lasting for ninety-nine years, and less so than its lasting for a 
hundred and one. But we need milestones of memory ; and the 
centenary of the Treaty of Ghent, signed on Christmas Eve, 1814, 
called for a white stone to be quarried and carved by the heirs of 
those who had fought so fruitlessly in 1812. There was to be a 
great celebration at Ghent; but when Christmas Eve of 1914 
came Ghent was in the hands of the invader, Belgium was drenched 
in blood, and the voices of peace and goodwill were brought low. 
Without wholly admitting with Franklin that ‘ there never 
was a good war or a bad peace,’ anybody can agree that the war 
of 1812 was not good. Many wars have falsely been called 
‘inevitable ’ by interested combatants, anxious to get on a high 
moral platform, but this bad war, observed down the vista of 
history, appears to have been at the moment of its outbreak less 
avoidable than most. Since the War of Independence closed in 
1783 there had been little sign of returning amity between the 
two countries. During the earlier years of that period, before 
the American Constitution was framed, some of the States con- 
stantly failed to fulfil their engagements under the Treaty of Paris. 
On the British side, the unenlightened policy of trade restriction 
was destructively exercised against struggling American industries. 
But after Britain and the French Republic were at war things 
necessarily became worse. France had aided America to win 
freedom, her new polity was sympathetic to the States, and it was 
not easy for them to remain neutral. But for Washington’s 
caution and good sense the conflict of 1812 might have been ante- 
dated to 1794, but Jay’s Treaty was signed in the autumn of that 
year. By that instrument American commerce regained much of 
its freedom ; a breathing-time followed, and relations improved 
somewhat. But the methods of Napoleon intervened. After the 
renewal of war in 1805, as all the world knows, he set himself to 
break up British commerce. The Berlin and Milan Decrees were 
the climax of this policy. And the British counterstroke, by the 
Orders in Council of 1807, brought us into more dangerous 
collision with America, because, as the French war went on, the 
British commanders knew we were fighting for our lives, and were 
not meticulously careful in carrying out what was known as ‘ the 
rule of war of 1856.’ This rule, laid down by British Courts, but 
not accepted elsewhere, monopolised for a mother-country its 
colonial trade in time of war, and thus forbade America her 
valuable entrepét trade with the West Indies while we were at 
war with France. We shall note later that some of the questions 
aroused by the blockade of 1806 came to life once more in 1915 
and 1916, when other belligerents were involved. More galling 
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still was the impressment on the high seas of American sailors 
from American ships for the British Navy. That native-born 
British seamen should evade their obligation of service by skulking 
into American ships, and in fact becoming deserters, was here 
regarded as intolerable ; and if these fugitives were to be secured 
it could only be by searching for them on the open sea. Some 
mistakes were inevitable, and some American seamen were 
impressed, adding further injury to. what was deemed the outrage 
of boarding ships for any purpose except a suspected breach of 
their neutrality. Thus the war of 1812, following on a series of 
irritating diplomatic discussions, was an unusually embittered 
war, and left its trail of ill-feeling all through the coming century. 
It is needless here to follow its course, either by sea or land ; the 
prowess of the American fighting ships United States, Enterprise, 
and Essex, and of the British Shannon, is honourably recorded in 
naval history. But in a sketch of international relations it is 
worth noting that in the later stages of the war there was some 
evidence on the British side of a desire to exercise intimidacion, 
and to resort to excessive acts of retaliation. Thus, though the 
capture of Washington was a legitimate military operation, 
conducted with remarkable skill, most people have regarded the 
burning of the public buildings there as needlessly punitive in the 
circumstances, and it no doubt tended to keep alive the flame of 
animosity during the years that followed. 

Few people, it may be surmised, trouble to study the long 
progress of the peace negotiations which, in January 1814, 
brought about the appointment of plenipotentiaries to consult 
on terms of peace. The American representatives bore such well- 
known names as Adams, Bayard, Clay, and Gallatin. The con- 
versations dragged on throughout the year. The improving 
situation in Europe favoured a show of firmness on the British 
side, and one of the most remarkable incidents of the period was 
the offer of the American Command to the Duke of Wellington. 
At last, as the year 1814 closed, peace was concluded without 
triumph for either of the weary combatants—the peace that has 
never since been broken. Better still, before four years had 
passed, the Rush-Bagot Agreement was proclaimed, limiting to 
the utmost the naval strength of both countries on the Great 
Lakes, and giving the key to the maintenance of that unguarded 
frontier of nearly 4000 miles, which has been admired from a 
distance, though in no wise imitated, by the whole civilised world 
ever since. 

Formal relations were now established on a foundation 
capable of resisting, though only just resisting, the shocks which 
it was destined to receive from various disputes and ‘ incidents ’ 


during the nineteenth century. In the ‘forties frontier questions 
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between Canada and Eastern and North-Western States of the 
Union only just missed becoming occasions of war, and in the 
’sixties the danger was even nearer. The Trent affair, infringing 
our rights as neutrals, and the escape of the Alabama, exhibiting 
our neglect of a neutral’s duties, were extraordinarily vexatious 
to the respective complainants, and good fortune was needed to 
avoid war, as well as sound sense underlying the national passions. 
In the days that followed many English people thought that to 
go before the Geneva Tribunal on the American claims was a 
humiliation like that of Canossa. When we lost our case some of 
them cried louder still. But the verdict of history is not doubtful 
now that the scope and the merits of arbitral tribunals are better 
appreciated. Not only was it a wise thing, and a brave thing, 
to go to Geneva, but, unlike some acts of virtue, this was not its 
own reward. Our frank acceptance of liability was the origin 
of many material as well as moral advantages for England. 

The tale of the fishery controversies and the sealing con- 
troversies of the nineteenth century would fill many pages of this 
Review, and they need only be touched upon here because they 
had their share in souring international relations by rousing the 
anger of some classes, without greatly affecting the population 
of either country as a whole. The Venezuelan boundary dispute 
at the end of 1905, however, seemed to touch national honour 
more nearly. President Monroe’s doctrine of 1823, which warned 
Europe off adventures and possible annexations in any part of 
the American continent, had never been resented by Britain. 
But what appeared to be President Cleveland’s extension of the 
doctrine to the declaration of something like a Protectorate of the 
Central and South American States, united all British parties in 
angry protest, although at that moment party feeling here was 
greatly embittered. Even Mr. Gladstone, from his retirement, 
urged his friends to unite in denouncing ‘ Cleveland’s astonishing 
folly.’ Lord Salisbury realised the imminent danger of war, and 
without relaxing the firmness which the country demanded, 
abstained from any provocation by word or deed. It was just 
over a hundred years since the signing of Jay’s Treaty, when the 
principle of arbitration between the two countries was first 
brought into play, and this Venezuelan trouble—the last that 
seriously endangered our mutual relations—was happily com- 
posed by arbitral inquiry. Our South African War, and the 
annexations that followed it, were little liked in America, but 
they raised no grave diplomatic questions on either side. 

Since then the sky has been clearer, and men of goodwill in 
both countries have been able to give theught to a general system 
of arbitration applicable to all disputes whatsoever. First came 
the usefu] but unambitious Treaty of 1908, which excluded from 
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its purview ‘ questions of honour’ and ‘ questions of vital interest,’ 
with the fatal implication that on these the gage of battle might 
in the last resort be thrown down. But a further stage in advance 
soon followed, marked by the striking words of President Taft, 
addressed to the American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, on December 17, I9gI0: 


If we can negotiate and put through agreements with some other 
nations to abide by the adjudication of International Arbitration Courts in 
every issue which cannot be settled by negotiation, no matter what it 
involves, whether honour, territory, or money, we should have made a 
long step forward by demonstrating that it is possible for two nations at 
least to establish between them the same system which through the process 
of law has existed between two individuals under a Government. 


From that day to this, there has been no more admirable figure 
in the cause of international peace than that of Mr. Taft, 
and his services to it are fully recognised on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Leaders of both parties in England cordially welcomed the 
new spirit, and it was embodied in the General Arbitration Treaty 
of 1911. This is not the place to discuss the reasons actuating 
the American Senate in the alteration of the Treaty into a per- 
missive, in place of a mandatory, document. They made recourse 
to arbitration optional, though no doubt it was encouraged by 
the phrasing of the declaration. But many people felt that a 
great chance had been missed. 

Three years later Europe was deluged with war. Till April 
1917 America remained neutral, and the British blockade of 
European coasts, together with the British reading of doubtful 
chapters in the International Code (if code it can be called), 
once more produced friction which might have developed into a 
rupture. But times had changed, and the present writer can say 
with confidence that those behind the scenes in London had no 
vision of a hostile America, though they were conscious that any 
tactlessness or neglect on their part in matters affecting American 
shipping, or, still more, the rights of American citizens, might so 
irritate opinion across the ocean as to make it impossible for the 
Republic to join the Allies. In this connection a tribute must be 
paid to the memory of Mr. Page. Without ever sacrificing the 
interests or compromising the dignity of his country by a hair’s 
breadth, he strove perpetually and successfully to prevent an 
episode from swelling into an ‘ incident,’ and impressed upon his 
Government, one may be sure, the magnitude of our difficulties 
in checking the passage through neutral countries to the Central 
Powers of commodities which were in fact contraband, because 
essential for the needs of war. All the time he was fighting against 
illness, and he cheerfully gave up for his country the years of life 
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that medical care might have preserved for himself. It must, 
also, never be forgotten that during the nineteenth century an 
Irish population, bitterly incensed against this country, was 
continually recruited by the arrival in America of hosts of hostile 
emigrants, voluble with grievances too often well-founded. As 
these lines are written we hope that a brighter day is dawning, 
and that this greatest obstacle to Anglo-American friendship is 
being swept away. 

To resume the survey of that century, the personal intimacy 
between citizens of different nations is not always conditioned by 
the relations of their countries, though politicians and diplomatists 
cannot fail to be in some degree influenced thereby in the deter- 
mination of their private friendships. But in the general sense it 
cannot be pretended that British and Americans were particularly 
amicable throughout these years. Isolated instances of friendship 
were frequent. Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Wendell Holmes, 
Emerson, and Bret Harte enjoyed intimacy with many distin- 
guished Englishmen ; they wrote of us with sympathy, and some- 
times with flattering appreciation of our old homes and ways. 
But the common American opinion of the Old Country was not 
too cordial; apart from the diplomatic difficulties enumerated 
above, the rather vociferous partiality for the South shown by 
many representative Englishmen during the war was a sharp 
disappointment to New England and its offshoots, while social 
relations remained cramped and uneasy. To a reader of to-day 
Mr. Lowell’s essay On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners— 
foreigners, be it observed, being principally Englishmen—sounds 
strangely querulous, even if substantial grounds for complaint are 
apologetically conceded. This essay was published just fifty years 
ago, and those who recall the delightful and unreserved friendship 
of its author when, later on, he represented his country in London, 
are the most cheerful in noting the difference that the passage of a 
few years engendered in him. 

Meanwhile many American authors were winning wide popu- 
larity in Britain. Longfellow was admitted into the inmost 
circle of Victorian poetry; Whittier’s grave strains awakened 
sympathetic echoes in quiet English homes; English youth 
shuddered over Poe and sighed over Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; while 
in every schoolroom the milder tales of American women writers 
were visible on an honoured shelf, side by side with The Daisy 
Chain. 

To look from the opposite standpoint, some of the contemporary 
British authors were similarly read in America; but for a time 
such personal impressions as were recorded by travellers from 
England did not cement international friendship. Domestic 
Manners of the Americans, by Frances Trollope, the mother of 
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Anthony Trollope, was published in 1832. The book showed the 
singular power of observation which renders her son’s best novels 
an enduring pleasure to sensible readers, but her outlook was 
excessively humorous, and no person or nation enjoys being 
regarded principally as a subject for even quite good-natured 
jesting, especially when emphasis is laid on the vulgar traits from 
which no country is exempt. This, and her frank denunciations 
of slavery, made the book unpalatable to Americans, though it 
exhibited no dislike of the people or of their institutions. In the 
American Notes of Charles Dickens, published just ten years later, 
the novelist often sank himself in the social reformer. He, too, 
was uncompromising on the issue of slavery, but the book contains 
many sympathetic accounts of the admirable public institutions 
which, as Mr. Leslie Stephen put it, ‘ are the terror of the ordinary 
tourist in America.’ It was a year later, in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
that he let himself go with a satirical humour many times multi- 
plying that of Mrs. Trollope, and his hosts could not feel quite 
pleased. It was only when he returned in 1867, for his memorable 
reading tour, that the hatchet was finally buried. 

After the Civil War, indeed, the general attitude on both sides 
of the Atlantic began to relax. A succession of capable and 
popular Ministers and Ambassadors were sent from Washington 
to adorn ihe Court of St. James’s; care was taken to choose 
acceptable diplomatists for the corresponding British appoint- 
ments; and Governors-General of Canada began to cultivate 
intimacy with their neighbours. Best of all, in 1907, Lord Bryce, 
recognised in America as the prime authority on the principles 
and the working of the American Constitution, and honoured by 
the Degrees of a dozen American Universities, became our Ambas- 
sador at Washington. No man has worked harder or more 
happily to promote rational and lasting friendship between the 
two nations. Here in England the subtle art and the winning 
personality of Henry James played their part in a smaller but 
influential circle of intimates, until the emotions of the Great War 
fired his chivalrous spirit and made him one of ourselves. Inter- 
national friction is often fomented by the mutual ignorance of 
private individuals, so that to the personal factors just mentioned 
must be added the practical improvement of communication and 
transport across the ocean. As the size and speed of the great 
liners increased the voyage, which had been something of an 
adventure, became a picnic; and wireless telegraphy enabled a 
business man to sit in his office chair and watch the markets 
throughout the journey. Among citizens generally more know- 
ledge tended to more patience and a better understanding. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly sketched, were the public and 
private relations between Britain and America during the hundred. 
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years before 1912. As the Centenary of the Treaty of Ghent drew 
near, marking for the English-speaking races the completion of a 
hundred years of peace, much friendly activity began to be shown. 
The American Peace Centenary Committee was constituted early 
in 1911, Mr. Roosevelt being its Honorary Chairman, and Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie its Acting Chairman, with Mr. Joseph Choate 
and Mr. Elihu Root prominent among its members. A correspond- 
ing body was founded in England, the late Lord Grey, whose term 
of office in Canada had lately ended, being its President with a 
strong and representative Committee behind him. In 1913 Lord 
Weardale headed a British Delegation to America, where it com- 
bined with corresponding Delegate Committees from the United 
States, the Dominion of Canada, and the municipality of Ghent 
in a tour round many of the great American cities, in order to 
explain the meaning and purpose of the impending celebrations. 
As was described above, the holding of these celebrations at Ghent 
became impossible, but the activities of the British Committee 
were largely directed to a special object—the commemorative 
purchase of the former home of the Washington family, Sulgrave 
Manor. 

This suggestion came in the first instance from the late Mr. 
W. B. Howland, of the American Committee, and from Mrs. 
Woodhull Martin, of Bredon’s Norton, a place of which something 
must be said later. A subscription list was opened, Mrs. Woodhull 
Martin contributing {1000, and in January 1914 Sulgrave was 
bought for the sum of £8400. At the same time it was generally 
recognised that a movement so auspiciously started must not be 
allowed to expend itself in celebrating a particular anniversary, 
however important, and that something more permanent was 
needed in both countries. Americans, above all others, recog- 
nised the force of what was said by Mr. John W. Davis, then 
Ambassador in London, at Sir Charles Wakefield’s luncheon to 
the American Delegates on April 14, 1919: 
































There is something about the nature of even the most intellectual of us, 
something about mankind of every rank and station, that demands some 
concrete objective that may typify and keep alive its sentiment. 












and their imagination caught at the picture of the small manor 
house in the British Midlands, where some of George Washington’s 
forebears had lived and worked. The link of connection was 
accordingly styled The Sulgrave Institution, choosing, as Mr. 
Davis said in the same speech, 







as its Patron Saint the one individual who best typified in his person the 
character, history, and virtues of the two nations, a truly typical Anglo- 
American, more truly typically English, and at the same time more truly 
typically American than any other man. 
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It was to be constituted as ‘an International Fellowship for 
fostering friendship and preventing misunderstanding between 
the American and British peoples, and for the promotion of 
peaceful intercourse among the nations.’ Many leading citizens 
of the United States sit on the Board of Governors at the head- 
quarters of the Institution, Suite 3903, Woolworth Building, New 
York City. Some of its objects are defined in its Articles of 
Incorporation as being : 


To elucidate, explain and interpret questions of common interest, in 
public address and in printed publication. 

To bring together in a closer community of interest those societies, 
associations, and individuals that are engaged in any work which tends 
towards an understanding of Anglo-Saxon-Celtic culture, laws and related 
institutions. 

To aid in upholding and maintaining the fundamental institutions of 
the English-speaking world, and in fostering the ideals which inspired their 
creation. 

To maintain buildings which shall be maintained as a place of meeting 
and popular assemblage, as a library, as a repository of memorabilia, of 
historic relics, etc., and as a centre from which can be prosecuted and 
carried on work in connection with the above-mentioned objects and 
purposes. 


The objects of the British Branch, of which the American 
Ambassador in London is Chairman, are identical, and the 
two bodies work in concert as far as possible. The Governors 
here have been greatly indebted to the active help of some of the 
American ladies who have married in England, notably to Mrs. 
Woodhull Martin, Lady Lee of Fareham, and to the late Lady 
Paget. 

The Anglo-American Society, properly described as successor 
to the British-American Peace Centenary Committee, works side 
by side with the Sulgrave Institution, and has many members 
and officials in common, including Mr. H. S. Perris, the capable 
and energetic Secretary of both bodies. The Duke of Connaught 
is its President, and Lord Bryce Deputy President, while it 
acted in 1920 as the National British Committee for the Celebra- 
tion of the Tercentenary of the Pilgrim Fathers. That interesting 
and moving anniversary was marked by the visit to America of 
a large British Delegation, which included Lord and Lady 
Rathcreedan, Admiral Sir William Grant, Sir Arthur Shipley, and 
many other well-known persons. They were most hospitably 
entertained, visiting Jamestown and Richmond, as well as Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New York, and also several of the great 
universities and other centres of education. The Anglo-American 
Society has several provincial branches, and it has been jointly 
responsible for the issue of the Swulgrave Review and Anglo- 
American News-letter. 
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One principal aim of both Societies has been to encourage in 
the schools and colleges of each country the sound and unbiassed 
study of the other’s history. It has unquestionably been true 
in the past that the methods by which British history has filtered 
through the minds of young Americans were often not so designed 
as to create any enthusiasm for the Old Country. The Anglo- 
American Society has, therefore, asked whether a General Com- 
mission could not be appointed to report on the subject of the 
general teaching of History in Europe and America, and to draw 
up a Syllabus of Historical Instruction. This might well be done, 
because equally in England not enough study has usually been 

- given to the critical first years of American freedom, and to the 
amazing tale of her moral and material progress in the century 
that followed. 

The Sulgrave Institution has devoted some of its energies to 
preserving and beautifying the old house at Sulgrave. It is 
situated in the very heart of England, near the Oxfordshire border 
of Northamptonshire, and almost equidistant from Brackley, 
Towcester, and Banbury. The Washingtons belonged to Lan- 
cashire, but a family connection brought Lawrence Washington 
to the Midlands, where he engaged in the wool trade and became 
twice Mayor of Northampton. He bought the Manor of Sulgrave 
after the dissolution of the monastic foundations, having been 
its tenant under the Priory of St. Andrew in Northampton. The 
Washingtons, then, were not a noble family, and the scanty 
remnant of the old nobility—Arundel, or Courtenay, or Percy— 
would have looked on them as ‘ upstarts,’ as they did on many of 
those whose descendants now mainly constitute the great landed 
houses of England. Nor would the Washingtons have ranked 
with the commoners of ancient blood and wide possessions like 
Hampden or Wentworth. But, as students of genealogy well 
know, the fact that in the Tudor period some of them engaged 
in trade does not mean that their origin was obscure ; the younger 
branches of some of the greatest families were similarly occupied, 
and it was only under the Georges that the opinion became 
prevalent, largely through foreign influence, that such pursuits 
were derogatory to men of long landowning descent. 

The property at Sulgrave remained in the Washington line for 
four generations, for part of the time in a female branch, and it 
passed through the hands of more than one family before the 
British Peace Centenary Committee bought it in 1914. The 
Washington family had long made a home elsewhere. If it be 
true that the Royalist sympathies of John Washington impelled 
him to seek a fortune in Virginia two years before the Restoration, 
this is one of the pleasant ironies of history. He was followed by 
other relatives, and for more than a hundred years the name of 
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_ Washington disappeared into silence. Meanwhile the Washing- 
ton coat of arms—argent, two bars gules, in chief two mullets of 
the second—faced the south-west gales above the porch of Sul- 
grave Manor, where it still remains, somewhat worn, but easily 
recognisable. These are the Stars and Stripes which have flown 
over more lands and seas than Washington ever dreamed of— 
though America even to-day holds firmly to his parting injunction 
that the Republic must keep clear of entangling alliances in 
Europe. The grey limestone manor house, two-storied with 
dormer windows, stands back from the road and retains the full 
character of the later Tudor and Jacobean periods. It may never 
have been completed on its original plan, and it is not clear which 
lesser sections of the building were renewed after the Restoration ; 
but it contains a characteristic old hall, 25 feet by 18 feet, with 
massive beams and a noble fireplace, and on the first floor a Great 
Chamber, untouched, and of equal merit. Friends of the Insti- 
tution have piously offered some good contemporary furniture, 
and it is pleasant to know that both indoors and out the place is 
affectionately cared for, while an appropriate English garden is 
being gracually created on the right lines. _ 

The manor house of Bredon’s Norton, in Worcestershire, to 
which allusion has already been made, is the property of 
Mrs. Woodhull Martin, who has munificently promised it as a 
gift to the Sulgrave Institution, to be used together with the 
Sulgrave Estate as a centre for Anglo-American conferences, and 
for study by British and American historical workers ; but also 
as a pleasant and restful resort for British and American members 
of the joint societies. It is an old house of singular charm, 
much larger than Sulgrave, and the public-spirited generosity of 
Mrs. Woodhull Martin in thus offering it for the benefit of both 
the countries to which she belongs has been gratefully acknow- 
ledged by all sympathisers with the movement. 

One other field of Anglo-American activity must be mentioned, 
that of the commemorative monuments. Here it has naturally 
centred on the two supreme figures of Washington and Lincoln. 
Ten years separated the death of one from the birth of the other, 
and perhaps never in all history have two such rulers of one State 
succeeded each other so nearly. Rome might advance a plea for 
the Antonine Emperors, Sweden an even stronger one for Gustavus 
Vasa and his grandson, ‘the Lion of the North.’ But these 
represented the accidents of adoption or succession, while 
Washington and Lincoln were the free choice of a free people. 
When the Peace Centenary celebrations were being discussed it 
was soon suggested that a statue of Washington in London would 
be a most striking sign of the new bond of amity between England 
and America. Everybody has heard that when the legend was 
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being recalled that in his active youth George Washington had 
thrown a silver dollar across the Potomac, Mr. Evarts pointed out 
that ‘ money went much further in those days than it does now.’ 
It is not always remembered that he added, ‘ besides, you must 
remember that in later life he threw a British Sovereign across 
the Atlantic.’ The more astonishing .sequel to that astounding 
feat is the fact that the man who performed it is now a British 
hero. Within this last year Washington’s bust, a reproduction of 
Houdon’s famous original, has found its place in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s, hard by the dust of Nelson and Wellington. At about 
the same time his native Virginia gave a statue which was dedi- 
cated with all honour in Trafalgar Square, our parterre of heroes. 
It isa beautiful figure, but is slightly dwarfed by its surroundings, 
and if Washington the General is commemorated in St. Paul’s, 
why should not Washington the Statesman stand in Westminster 
Abbey, amidst his famous contemporaries and their peers of later 
days? It would be an exaggeration to say of him, as of the 
effigies of Brutus and Cassius missing from the Roman procession, 
that his figure outshines all the others by its absence ; but if the 
statue could be transferred from Trafalgar Square to the Abbey 
a gap would be filled, and many minds would be profoundly 
gratified. 

It is a feather in the cap of the Sulgrave Institution and the 
Anglo-American Society to have been the means of securing for 
England the two great statues of Abraham Lincoln by Augustus 
St. Gaudens and George Grey Barnard. The former is a replica 
of the monument in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and was offered 
by the American Centenary Committee in 1913. The Barnard 
statue is a reproduction of that presented to the city of Cincinnati 
by Mr. Charles Taft, the brother of the former President. The 
intervention of the war had suspended the gift of the St. Gaudens 
statue, and when in 1917 Mr. Taft, through the American Sulgrave 
Committee, desired to present the other there could be no question 
of declining the benefaction. But in America an exciting con- 
troversy arose over the merits of the two works of art. On this 
side most sensible people abstained from making comparisons 
between two statues which they had not seen, either of which 
might arrive here as a present to the nation; but the British 
Sulgrave Committee was able to point out that the main purpose 
of making the features of Lincoln familiar in England could best 
be achieved by the gift of both statues. This happy solution, 
worthy of Solomon, was accepted by the donors, so that the work 
of St. Gaudens faces the north side of Westminster Abbey, from 
the famous Parliamentary enclosure, while the Barnard statue was 
presented to Manchester, bidding future generations to remember 
jointly Lincoln’s gift of freedom to the slaves and Lancashire’s 
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brave endurance of the Cotton Famine. The London monument 
was unveiled on July 28, 1920, by the Duke of Connaught, the 
President of the Anglo-American Society. A vast company, 
headed by the Prime Minister, gathered under the chairmanship 
of Lord Bryce, who spoke of Lincoln as ‘ ours almost as much as 
he is America’s, and to both nations he is the pledge of brother- 
hood and friendship.’ A great speech was made by Mr. Elihu 
Root, on behalf of the American donors, concluding with these 
words : 


Because under the direst test of national character, in the stress of 
supreme effort and sacrifice, in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the souls 
of both Britain and America prove themselves of kin to the soul of Abraham 
Lincoln, friendship between us is safe; and the statue of Lincoln the 
American stands as of right before the old Abbey where sleep the great 
of Britain’s history. 


Reciprocity has not been neglected, for Sir Charles Wakefield, 
a friend who has rendered many services to the movement, is 
presenting to America statues of Chatham and Burke. The name 
of Pittsburg—now the breeding place for millionaires—like those 
of Baltimore, Boston and New York, marks a link with English 
history, and Pittsburg has accepted with alacrity the image of 
Lord Chatham. Edmund Burke, our greatest political thinker, 
goes with no less propriety to Washington. This interchange of 
personal memorials is another signal expression of what Mr. James 
M. Beck, speaking at a Sulgrave entertainment on November 20, 
1920, called ‘the value of sentiment in international relations 
. . . the development of the fraternity of the two branches of the 
English-speaking race.’ 

It will be gladly agreed that the two peoples are advancing 
steadily towards a better comprehension of each other’s character 
and motives, cheerfully agreeing to differ in some of their aspira- 
tions, but holding many incommon. The thought of the might- 
have-beens of history is attractive to some in an idle hour, bearing 
in mind that in the days of less complicated civilisation more 
depended than now on the survival of individual rulers and states- 
men. What would have been the course of the Reformation in 
England if Arthur had succeeded Henry the Seventh, and there had 
been no Henry the Eighth? Or, the Tudor succession passing as it in 
fact did, how would the struggle for civil and religious liberty have 
proceeded under King Henry the Ninth, instead of under Charles ? 
And if some of Queen Anne’s many children had lived, and a 
House of Stuart-Denmark had reigned, instead of the House of 
Hanover, would the story of the eighteenth century have been 
markedly different ? Might the spirit of Chatham, Burke, and 
the Rockingham Whigs towards the American colonies have 
prevailed, so that there would have been no Stamp Act, no 
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Declaration of Independence, and no war of 1812? It seems 
possible enough, but there must have been complications later. 
Clarkson started his anti-slavery agitation in 1786, and after a 
weary struggle the African trade was prohibited in 1807, but it 
took more than twenty-five years longer of continued effort to 
pass the Emancipation Bill, by which 800,000 West Indian slaves 
were freed. What would the obstacles have been if Clarkson and 
Wilberforce had been compelled to deal with the Southern States 
as well? At any rate, it is barely conceivable that the whole of 
North America could have been ruled as a single colony or 
dominion. On the other hand, a number of contiguous and 
friendly Governorships might have persisted side by side, and 
have been at last joined in a union under the Crown, like Australia 
or South Africa. But these are vain speculations; few here 
would deny that the dominions of the British Crown are wide 
enough, and to offer an American the idea that any Constitution 
but his own could exist from Maine to New Orleans, and from 
Washington to San Francisco, must appear almost blasphemous. 
Differences and misunderstandings will from time to time arise, 
for, as Mr. Lowell said in the essay already quoted, stating a truth 
in the guise of a paradox : ‘ The common blood, and still more the 
common language, are fatal instruments of misapprehension.’ It 
will be the continued aim of the Sulgrave Institution and the 
Anglo-American Society to help in making such misunderstandings 
more and more unlikely. 


CREWE. 
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THE FUTURE NEEDS OF THE NAVY 


THE opening speeches at the Conference in Washington have 
occasioned a feeling of disquietude and distrust in the minds of 
the people of this country. When the speeches were at first 
reported in the Press, wherever men or women congregated we 
heard the one predominating question: ‘ What do you think of 
the proposals?’ It is not difficult to account for this feeling of 
doubt. 

The people of Great Britain have had ingrained in them, both 
by heredity and tradition, an instinctive faith in the Royal 
Navy as their main safeguard in times of peril. Equally strong 
is the constitutional distrust of the foresight of the professional 
politician. History has taught us that not infrequently 
expediency governs the political policy of the moment. We 
therefore rarely find confidence expressed in the proposals of any 
Goveinment for curtailing the Royal Navy. Moreover, at the 
present time there is a general opinion, justified, we must confess, 
by the record of the Government during the last three years, that 
any financial saving gained by a reduction of armaments may 
be squandered in doles and half-digested political schemes, and 
therefore that we may be sacrificing the efficiency of our Navy, 
which is a reality, for a financial saving which may turn out to 
be merely a shadow. 

The term ‘limitation of naval armaments’ is capable of 
various interpretations. Those I will proceed to consider are: 


. Total abolition of classes of vessels. 
. Limitation in annual construction. 
. Limitation in size as measured by tonnage. 
. Limitation in numbers composing the fleets-of the principal 
countries ; and 

5. Limitation of the time any international agreement as to 
the above should last. 


That the question of limitation should arise at the present 
moment is not to be wondered at. Change in all things is an 
invariable law in the affairs of the world. Change normally 
progresses slowly ; mental processes, invention, and improvement 
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are gradual steps in the evolution of new methods, customs, and 
groupings, whether international or local. Occasionally in the 
history of the world great upheavals occur. The ordinary fetters 
that have encumbered change and slowed down its processes are 
burst asunder ; new combinations, new ideals, are hastily formed ; 
old ideals are hurriedly discarded. The slow stream of life seems 
suddenly to have reached rapids which both impede its progress 
and hasten its flow. Those who navigate the channels see nothing 
but rocks ahead; all their skill and attention must be focussed 
on their endeavours to clear these dangers. It is only those 
on the banks who in a general perspective can see the end 


of the narrows and the still water beyond. It is in sucha , 


torrent that we now live. The Great War has altered the whole 
course of the politics of the world. New nations have arisen ; 
old empires have disappeared ; new ideas and aspirations crowd 
each other for acceptance. It is imperative for us to discard 
old theories and adjust ourselves to new conditions, since the 
nations that arrive most quickly at a new state of equilibrium will 
gain corresponding advantage in the world-wide struggle. It is 
well, however, to see that in the change we grasp the material 
things that are to be, and not merely transient illusions. 

Of our several public Services, the Royal Navy is at the 
present moment the one chiefly affected by the aftermath of the 
war. The urgency for economy in our national expenditure 
coupled with the financial exhaustion of Europe, on the one hand, 
call for and adumbrate the possibility of drastic reduction in 
naval expenditure. But, on the other hand, past history, which 
records how our Navy has thrice stood between us and virtual 
slavery, biases us strongly towards caution in curtailing a source 
of such tried worth and of such potential strength. Not only we, 
but each of several other nations holds similar views as regards 
its own navy. Hence the Conference at Washington. 

This meeting has been welcomed by some on the score of 
probable economy, and by others in the hope that, if limitations 
are imposed on armaments, the chances of war will be lessened 
in the future. Undoubtedly agreement at the Conference can 
effect the former, but the latter can only be accomplished by 
progress in civilisation coupled with the fact that recent scientific 
inventions have caused warfare to become no longer merely a 
matter of fighting between armies and navies, but have brought 
the whole civil population of belligerent nations within the foul 
grasp of hitherto unimagined horrors. It is these only that will 
in time cause war to become a nightmare of the past. For the 
moment therefore we must discard all ideas of the abolition of 
war, and merely consider the problem of how far it is safe to 
limit armaments pro vata with other nations without compro- 
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mising our world-wide interests in peace-time and our existence in 
case of war. 

A common mistake is often made in not appreciating the 
great advantage a country possesses in peace-time by being 
thoroughly prepared for war. Even supposing the chances of war 
in the future to be infinitesimal, strength at sea is a necessity if 
our Empire is to carry weight in negotiations with other countries. 
The voice of a nation is never adequately respected in the 
councils of the world unless that voice has power behind it. It 
therefore behoves us at all times to be fully equipped for war, even 
in the most amicable disputes with friends in peace-time. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAvy 


The Navy in its earliest years was the outcome of local 
resources, and used purely for local defence. With the con- 
solidation of inland government and the extension of our sea- 
borne activities isolated units became knit together for common 
action ; these in time inevitably came under Government control. 
Exploration and discoveries led to colonisation by European Powers, 
and the protection of sea transport became a necessity. Our 
position as an island afforded us protection from attack by land 
forces, but, in turn, the protection given us by the sea stimulated 
ship construction on the part of our enemies in order to protect 
the transport of their troops to carry land warfare into our 
country. Hence for our own safety and that of our settlements 
abroad, and for the protection of our trade, a strong Navy became 
of vital importance. 


GROWTH OF THE NAVY 


Slowly through centuries our Navy grew in numbers and in 
the power of its units, at times merely keeping pace with, at times 
surpassing, those of our potential enemies. The two-deckers, 
three-deck battleships, iron ships, steel ships, armoured battle- 
ships, were in turn evolved, until to-day we have arrived at the 
Hood and her projected successors. It is only of late years, 
however, that the size and expense of modern battleships have 
increased with alarming rapidity. In 1890 10,000 tons and a 
cost of three-quarters of a million for a single ship were con- 
sidered large; in 1906 the Dreadnought was built, displacing 
21,000 tons and costing something under two millions. Now 
41,000 tous and 6} millions may be looked on as necessary for 
an up-to-date battleship. If the same rate of progression were 
maintained in the next fifteen years, we might well approach 
80,000 tons and 20 millions for each ship. Well may we ask 
where such developments will lead. It is indeed time to call a 
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halt, and consider whether essentially any real necessity exists 
for this ruinous progress in cost and dimensions. 

The battleship, or, to use a better term, the capital ship, is 
merely the strongest ship, both in offence and defence, that can 
be built. The fleet of capital ships always has been, and still is, 
the main fighting force in sea warfare. It protects operations 
conducted by weaker vessels in the waters over which it broods 
and holds command, thrusting itself forward to fight when 
necessary in order to prevent aggression on the part of an opposing 
fleet. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF ABOLISHING ANY CLASS OF SHIP 


The main attribute of the capital ship is that it possesses 
fighting qualities superior, or at least equal, to those of any vessel 
of the enemy. If all battleships were abolished by agreement, the 
large armoured cruiser would become the capital ship. If in turn 
large armoured cruisers were abolished, smaller cruisers would 
become the capital ships of the period, and so on. But, unless 
some very rigid restrictions were imposed, each of these smaller 
types of vessels would inevitably grow in size and power in their 
striving to become just a little bit stronger than the corresponding 
type of vessel in the enemy’s fleet. We may broadly assume that 
if all nations abolished what is now known as the large capital ship 
from the seas naval tactics only, and not the essentials of naval 
strategy, would be affected; but should any country persist in 
the construction of such vessels, all her possible adversaries would 
be compelled to do likewise. The fact, however, that ships of 
the largest size that may be laid down on the commencement of 
a war can be completed and commissioned in time to govern the 
outcome of that war, at once negatives any idea that peace agree- 
ments can abolish the use of capital ships in warfare. The 
possibility of such construction in war-time is the great bar to 
the abolition of any class of ship by peace agreements, for if 
any class of ship were completely done away with, all peace 
training of our personnel in its inherent peculiarities would cease ; 
and the knowledge that we were deliberately sacrificing experience 
which might be invaluable in war would be for ever haunting us. 
If there were any substantial chance that the abolition of certain 
classes of ships would make war more remote, then something 
might be said for running the above risks, breaking up all battle- 
ships, and stopping further construction. But after scrapping 
the capital ships in the navies of all nations those navies would 
be still in a condition to fight at sea with the ships that remained. 
The absence of certain definite classes of ship would in no way 
affect the fundamental reasons that govern the declaration of 
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war. War depends mainly on the fickle emotions of nations. 
It is a debatable point whether preparedness makes war more 
probable or less likely to occur, but in either case the preparedness 
of a Navy, considered comparatively with that of other countries, 
would be neither more nor less in the event of a common curtail- 
ment of any one particular class of ship. 

If we concede, as we must, the doctrine that capital ships are 
fundamentally necessary only when similar ships are possessed 
by possible enemies, where do we end? Why not abolish all war- 
ships by agreement ? Why restrict ourselves to capital ships 
only ? The answer is a simple one. Even if we were to abolish 
all warships, the mercantile navies of the world would still remain. 
Merchant vessels are easily converted into ships of war, and most 
efficient they would be if ships specially constructed for fighting 
purposes were non-existent. All countries must act sanely, 
guided by a knowledge of human nature and the national charac- 
teristics of others. It is useless to imagine that human nature is 
capable of sudden conversions. It therefore behoves all nations 
to guarantee themselves against any possibility that on the out- 
break of war a sudden, and perhaps a crushing, accession of sea 
power may be obtained by any other nation party to a peace 
agreement. In the case of capital ships it might be argued that if 
they were abolished some degree of safety would be ensured by 
the time taken to build and equip such ships in war-time. But 
the conversion of the peaceful trader into a corsair is merely a 
matter of a few days. Almost on the outbreak of war, and cer- 
tainly during the next succeeding weeks, a country with a fine 
mercantile marine might improvise a force which would sweep 
the seas. The time element in strategy, especially in so far as 
equipment or construction is concerned, must be duly weighed 
in all disarmament proposals. All countries jealous of sea power 
must keep in peace-time vessels of sufficient power and speed to 
protect their sea-borne commerce in case of war and to impose 
restrictions on that of an enemy. 

It is not generally known that the genesis of the large battle 
cruiser lay in the protection of our sea commerce. In 1904, when 
the design of the Dreadnought and the Invincible class of battle 
cruisers was evolved, the only vessels we had which were of suffi- 
cient ocean speed to protect our fast Atlantic liners or to overhaul 
those possessed by Germany were our own Atlantic liners them- 
selves. Lord Fisher fully appreciated the foolishness of using as 
cruisers. those monster ships, which were intensely vulnerable, 
worth large sums of money, and had never been built for fighting. 
The Invincible class was therefore projected, with a sea-going 
speed of twenty-five knots, primarily to fill this gap in our prepara- 
tions for war. Many days of argument were devoted to consider- 
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ing what guns they should have, but in the end the 12-inch arma- 
ment carried the day, largely on the plea that by being heavily 
armed they were no less efficient for commerce protection, that it 
gave them additional value when functioning with a battle fleet, 
and enabled them to push home a reconnaissance up to the very 
guns of an enemy’s battle fleet. To-day the same necessity exists, 
and will exist for many years to come, for having cruisers superior 
in speed to the fastest merchant liner afloat. We need have no 
delusions that capture of merchant ships in war-time will be 
abolished. Whatever conventions or agreements may be made in 
peace-time, no country fighting for its existence will passively 
allow itself to be reduced to subjection so long as capture at sea 
and the commercial starvation of the enemy lie within its power. 
The policy necessary to ensure the existence of a nation is above all 
international laws and conventions, and these must and will 
vanish when a country is confronted with the bedrock question 
of whether it is or is not to lose a war. 


TOTAL AND PARTIAL LIMITATION OF CAPITAL SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


Let us now pass from the question of the abolition of existing 
ships to that of totally suspending the construction of large ships. 
Before arriving at any conclusion it behoves us clearly to con- 
sider the effect such a policy would have on our Navy should war 
supervene. The efficiency of a Navy is a matter of supreme 
importance ; efficiency can never exist without practical work at 
sea with the latest classes of ships and their weapons. Hence the 
entire cessation of construction of any form of vessel in peace- 
time that could be built during the period of a war is highly inad- 
visable. Sufficient vessels of every class, embodying all the latest 
improvements, must be available to train and practise the officers 
and men. Constant work at sea is necessary to maintain improve- 
ment in ships and methods in the light of advancing scientific 
knowledge. This is not from any aggressive intention, but from 
the bare necessity that, should war unfortunately recur, our 
Navy must be in no way behind that of an antagonist. Highly 
trained personnel cannot be rapidly improvised. Large numbers of 
fishermen and sea-going men may be organised in war-time for 
subsidiary duties, but it takes years to train men for the more 
special duties of the Navy. 

Let us look at the question from another point of view. There 
is no structure which employs so many trades in its building and 
equipment as a capital ship. A certain number of these mechanics 
can manufacture usefully similar or identical portions for peaceful 
purposes, such as the hull and engines and part of the electrical 
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equipment, and can therefore be kept practised in their crafts, but 
there are certain highly specialised manufactures that require 
extensive plant and experience ; chief among these are the heaviest 
guns and projectiles and the massive complicated armour. What 
is to happen to this plant and skilled labour if manufacture is 
suddenly to cease ? 

If the cessation were permanent, if no capital ships were ever 
to be built again, the answer would be a simple one: The plant 
should be scrapped, and the personnel disbanded. But let us 
suppose that towards the end of the ‘ Naval Holiday,’ as it is 
termed, war clouds gather and burst, what will be the position of 
affairs then? The inertia when stopping manufacture is bad 
enough ; the inertia on restarting is tremendous. It is easy to say 
that all countries will be in the same predicament, but is this so ? 
There are several ways of dealing with the problem in peace-time, 
each country may elect to choose a different method, but the 
wisest will be those that follow the course that they consider will 
most readily lend itself to restarting construction suddenly under 
a great emergency. 

The following are three palpable methods of dealing with such 
special construction. The first is to believe that no war will super- 
vene for the period of the ‘ holiday ’ and for a short time after, and 
therefore to lay up al! the plant, disperse the personnel and start 
again after the holiday is over. This is a perfectly intelligible 
course, but it savours of a gamble; moreover, such plant would 
deteriorate, and the skill of the operators would sink to a low level. 

The second method is to admit limited construction, say one 
large ship every two years. If this work were equally divided 
among the armour plate makers of the country it would give each 
firm about 1,000 tons annually—an absolute minimum to keep 
the plant efficient and the workmen practised. 

The third course is to give trial orders for armour plates annually 
to all makers. This is a puerile suggestion. Unless the manu- 
facturers were very heavily subsidised, they could not afford to 
take such orders. 

Mutual confidence between nations may be complete in peace- 
time, when building can be watched, but no agreement can stop 
progress in invention. Even were we foolish enough to consent 
to no large ships being built for ten years, their special adjuncts 
would most certainly be the subject of continuous improvement. 
Although no actual ship materialised, there would always be a 
feeling that each country might have something ‘ up its sleeve’ 
to spring upon another in war. Hence a feeling of insecurity 
would ever be straining to breaking point any agreement that 
totally abolished the construction of capital ships. Viewed from 
the common-sense point of view, limitation of armaments will 
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never prevent war; it will merely effect economy in peace-time. 
It is advisable, therefore, not to overstrain a policy of economy 
to its own detriment, but to limit rather than to abolish large ship 
construction. By such a concession a feeling of security would be 
created which otherwise would always be lacking. The economy 
effected by a limited holiday would still be great, and the dead 
break in construction, for which no logical reason is apparent, 
would be avoided. The economic effect of a sudden break 
is a serious matter. With the present constriction of markets, 
the personnel thrown out of employment would add materially 
to the grave problems at present confronting us, and the ‘ doles’ 
that would inevitably become necessary would in all probability 
be more unremunerative than the same money spread out over the 
periodic construction of ships. 


LIMITATION IN SIZE OF SHIPS 


Limitation in the size of ships can only be adequately dealt 
with by those possessing expert constructional knowledge. There 
are, however, a few fundamental considerations that can be 
generally appreciated. 

The present large tonnage of the capital ship alone enables it 
to be provided with under-water protection against torpedoes and 
mines, a matter of supreme importance in these days. This full 
protection could not be provided on a pre-war tonnage. Horizontal 
armour has become necessary as a protection against bombs 
dropped by aircraft, and the demands for high speed and good 
ocean-going steaming endurance grow in importance as the navies 
tend to concentrate in the vast Pacific Ocean rather than in the 
narrow European waters. These requirements set a low limit to 
the tonnage of future capital ships; what that least size may be 
is a matter that must be left to experts, but any return to pre- 
war tonnage is quite out of the question. 


LIMITATION OF NUMBERS OF SHIPS 


Limitation of numbers of capital and other ships in the 
principal navies on a relative basis may appear at first sight easy, 
but the problem is utterly insoluble in an equitable manner on 
purely strategical considerations when three or more countries 
are involved. Let us see why. So far as Europe is concerned, 
war at sea is highly improbable for many years to come. The 
principal Powers are exhausted financially ; we and our allies 
have ample ships to enforce the conditions of the peace agreements 
and, so far as sea power can be of service, to prevent disputes 
arising. But this condition of affairs might alter if we were 
entangled in a war with extra-European Powers. The centre of 
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naval interest has for the time moved to the Pacific Oceans. 
Here also we do not believe any serious trouble is likely to arise ; 
the only menace is a possible conflict of interests in China. But 
surely diplomacy should be able to settle all such differences. 
War with the United States is unthinkable—it would be a crime, 
and make the whole world despair of civilisation. 

War with our present ally Japan, again, appears almost 
impossible, so that when we consider the problems arising from 
a hypothetical war with either of these countries we do so not 
in any belief that such wars are possible, but merely to see what 
is the relative strength required by such countries in war, and 
from this to deduce whether we are strong enough to carry 
adequate weight in the councils of the Far East. 

Naval strategy is the outcome of combinations of numbers of 
ships, distances and times. Its aim is to have the required number 
of efficient ships available at selected places at critical moments. 
In order for ships to be efficient, they should have ample fuel for 
future steaming. Fuel consumption is governed by the distance 
steamed ; again, the time taken to steam to any desired place 
depends to a great extent on the distance to be traversed. Hence 
we see that the factor of distance governs both the time of passage 
and the efficiency of the ships on arrival. In the Pacific distances 
between important points are really great. Weeks of steaming 
may separate portions of the same fleet from each other, and also 
from the vessels of the enemy. Above all, the distance for ships 
to travel to get from the Atlantic to the Pacific is of great import- 
ance. In the late war the strategical distances were largely 
measured in hours : in a war in the Pacific they must be measured 
in weeks ; this makes any such war a most complex strategical 
problem, and one which has never before been faced by our Navy. 
If fought to a finish, it would be a most costly and long affair ; 
moreover, should we ever find ourselves embroiled with the 
United States, war would not be confined to the Pacific, but must 
spread to the Atlantic Ocean, especially as in such an event the 
possibility of European complications must not be overlooked. 

The position would, therefore, be somewhat as follows: We 
would have to provide ships for fighting both in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific, and also have sufficient force at home to watch 
European events. At any time it might be desirable to transfer 
ships from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or vice versd. America, 
beyond her trade, has no European interests, while the Panama 
Canal enables her to concentrate a fleet either in the Atlantic 
or the Pacific much more rapidly than could be done by us. 
These strategical considerations show that America would be 
in a position of considerable advantage in a possible war with 
us. Consequently to be on even terms we should have more 
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ships of certain classes than the United States. How many more 
is a matter for debate; but after taking into consideration that 
all artificial waterways are vulnerable to attack both by sea 
and air, and that therefore America would have to make special 
provision for the defence of the Canal, we consider that we should 
be at least 30 per cent. stronger than that country in the prin- 
cipal ships of our Navy. 

The geographical position of Japan, in turn, gives her a great 
advantage over both the United States and us in a war in which 
operations in China might be concerned. Her position, lying close 
to the Chinese ports, is not unlike that occupied by this country 
with regard to the northern harbours of Europe ; we may there- 
fore accept the five to three ratio of ships, as proposed at Washing- 
ton, as reasonable both as regards America and ourselves. But 
we have already seen that under other conditions we should 
have 30 per cent. more ships than America. To make the point 
clearer, let us take arbitrary figures: Suppose Japan had thirty- 
two ships, America and ourselves should have forty ships each ; 
but, as we ought to be 30 per cent. stronger than America, it 
would be necessary for us to have fifty-three ships if America 
had forty. On the numbers assumed it appears that we should 
on one hypothesis be stronger than Japan by eight ships, and on 
the other by thirteen ships, which is obviously absurd. The 
reason for this numerical impasse is that the strategical position as 
regards ourselves and America does not enter into the problem when 
we and Japan only are considered. It is easy to see, therefore, that 
no ratio of numbers in a fleet can be fixed on strategical considera- 
tions between the navies of several countries whose strategical 
positions and whose interests vary with regard to each other. 

In order to fix relative numbers with any hope that they 
will obtain general concurrence, we must forsake all ideas of doing 
so on any strategical basis. The matter becomes one merely 
of expediency. To face the problem quite frankly, we must 
accept the fact that the United States is a country of rapidly 
growing aspirations, that they intend to have a Navy equal in 
strength to any other afloat, and that therefore we must agree to 
an equality or build against them. This is a perfectly plain and 
easily understood proposition, and we shall most probably agree 
to the proposal for equality. But do not let us be blind to the fact 
that equality in numbers of ships between us and the United States 
is strategically unsound, and would place us at an initial disad- 
vantage should trouble ever arise between us and that country. 

There is, however, no reason to be unduly alarmed. Numbers 
of ships are not everything; the problems of such a distant 
war give great scope for individual action and sea genius. 
Provided we adopt correct measures, and aim at a sound strategy, 
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and do not indulge in those risky but ‘ glorious episodes’ so 
dearly loved by a nation of our temperament, we should be able 
to hold our own in the future as in the past. We must, however, 
act sensibly, and if through expediency we agree to an equality 
of numbers, we should be careful not to cripple our sea power still 
further by agreeing to entire cessation of ship construction, and so 
overstrain what would otherwise be reasonable proposals for 
economy in our naval expenditure. 

When we come to consider the limitation in numbers of the 
minor vessels of war we are forced to the conclusion that, since 
such proposals are financially of secondary importance, it would 
be unwise to stop entirely the production of such vessels. In the 
imagination of most people submarines probably occupy the first 
place, chiefly on account of their rapid growth in size and numbers, 
and of the attention they attracted during the late war. It is 
always dangerous to prophesy, but we may well hazard the sug- 
gestion that submarines are not likely to increase greatly in size 
above their present dimensions. All ideas of large submersible 
fighting ships are, at present at all events, chimerical. The sub- 
marine has most important functions both as regards attack and 
protection of commerce and attack of war vessels; for these 
purposes a limited size carries inherent advantages. We cannot, 
however, afford to let their construction lie entirely dormant. 
Improvements in detail are bound to continue; no agreement 
can stop invention ; it is therefore best to let construction follow 
a natural, though somewhat restricted, course. 

The limit of time for the duration of any agreement is always 
open to criticism, but the ten years proposed at Washington 
seems reasonable. Less would be absurd; more would create a 
feeling that we were binding ourselves too much, and were enter- 
ing too far into the mists of an undiscernible future. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS 


Now let us turn to one class of vessel on the border line of 
both naval and military armaments, and one of great importance 
both in peace and war: namely, the aeroplane-carrier. The air- 
craft-carrier is, above all, the one class of subsidiary vessel which 
we must develop and build without any form of limitation. We 
regretfully believe that it is imperative still to keep our eye on 
Germany. We have in her a country suffering under defeat, with 
great aspirations temporarily wrecked, her pride deeply wounded, 
but possessing an ‘hereditary military spirit which no defeat can 
destroy. Limited in her army, devoid of a navy, her one salvation 
in the eyes of the militant party lies in her aircraft. The Allies 
cannot well impose restrictions on her commercial air power. 
Commercial aeroplanes may be practically unarmed war machines : 
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a few hours may convert them into bomb-carriers. Poison gases 
will be available before whose virulence those used in the late war 
fade into nothingness. A secret well-laid scheme may one day 
mature and lay our civil population open to an attack of which 
they never dreamed. Four or five thousand machines dropping 
deadly gas on our iarge towns would create devastation and panic, 
and most likely lead to a demand for peace at any price. The 
Cabinet, sitting in air-tight vaults with hastily improvised oxygen 
and air-purifying devices, would probably be biassed in favour of 
yielding to the public clamour. What is the answer ? 

There is only one: namely, the knowledge on the part of 
Germany that immediately following such an attack our air- 
craft-carriers would be off her northern ports, and that our aero- 


_planes would be able to operate over tens of miles while the Ger- 


man machines had to fly hundreds. A well-escorted fleet of 
aircraft-carriers would be such a potent threat that even the 
militant party in Germany would hesitate to start such warfare. 
Our aircraft and aircraft-carriers must lie outside uny agreement 
as to limitation of armaments. 

In conclusion, provided an agreement is for ten years only, 
and if we limit, but do not cease to build, vessels of all classes, the 
Washington Conference so far as our sea power is concerned will 
do no harm. It may save us spending a sum of some twenty 
millions a year, which saving, we trust, will be permitted to assist 
sane finance. Any limitation of sea power that may be imposed 
will have no effect on stopping wars in the future. The Inter- 
national agreement signed at Washington is an important step 
towards this end; but it is advisable not in our optimism to 
rush to extremes as regards disarmament. Aircraft which can 
bring war home to the civil populations will in the end cause 
wars to cease. So long asthe brunt of the fighting falls on soldiers 
and sailors, and those at home do not feel the real terrors of war, 
so long as the younger population look forward to winning glory 
and renown, and to the satisfaction of their primitive fighting 
instincts, so long will the tendency towards war continue. But 
when poison gas hunts the civilians and the women and children 
down into cellars and kills them there, when fighting chiefly con- 
sists in dropping poison bombs, which in no way can bring honour 
or glory to the airmen, then war will cease, killed by mutual fear 
and mutual disgust. Patient scientific workers have given us 
nearly every benefit and luxury we possess, but, neglected and 
almost unaided as that body of great men has always been, to 
scientific research, and to no agreements for limitation of arma- 
ments, will ultimately belong the credit of having abolished that 
curse which has existed from all ages to the present, the scourge 
of unreasoned warfare among the nations of the world. 

R. H. Bacon. 
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ATTEMPTS TO REACH A WORLD PEACE 


ASSUREDLY no one would willingly say, especially at a moment 
like this, a word which would diminish the chances of success for 
any effort to produce concord and a common understanding 
between the nations and so lessen the possible recurrence of the 
unspeakable horrors of war. Possibly, stirred, as we have been 
by a bitter experience, to long for that end, we are apt to exag- 
gerate the novelty of this desire. It has really been an object 
dear to the heart of the vast majority of every nation in every 
age. There has at all times been a small minority in whom the 
blood-appetite was so strong that they loved war for its own sake. 
But even in the earliest times religious reverence, and even super- 
stitious awe, prescribed certain preliminaries to war, made the 
persons of heralds inviolate, and enjoined a code of honour 
which was observed even by savage races. These and countless 
other attempts to prevent precipitate resort to arms were 
essentially similar in aim to those which now engage our attention. 
They aimed at stabilising the existing state of affairs, and at pro- 
viding means by which the disturber of the peace might be made 
to pause before he provoked a dangerous avenger, or a formid- 
able confederacy of avengers. Great confederacies, adroitly 
framed treaties of defence, Holy Leagues, and the elaborate 
edifice of the Balance of Power—all these were schemes and efforts 
prompted by the same underlying motive, although wide differ- 
ences of method made them often mutually combative. They 
became suspect, sometimes because they savoured too much of 
astute diplomatic contrivance, and sometimes because they 
tended to place too much power in the hands of that State which 
had chiefly helped to organise them. But above all they proved 
disappointing because they could not by their very nature take 
account of the necessary element of change in all human affairs ; 
because they did not allow for, and even actively resented, 
the growth of new Powers; and looked grudgingly upon new 
ambitions, although these were often prompted by the necessities 
brought about by increasing population, which demanded expan- 
sion and compelled aggression. Yet after all we need not be so 
obsessed by our newly-awakened zeal as to deny to those efforts 
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some possible success in preventing, or at least in postponing, 
war; nor need we conclude, from their frequent failures, that 
they were altogether without some honesty of purpose. 

It is only natural that the longing to prevent a renewal of the 
unspeakable horrors of war should grow in intensity after each 
fresh experience of war; and that now, with the memory of the 
most bitter experience of all, it should seek passionately for some 
device that may offer even a promise of peace. It would be 
inhuman to spare any effort to achieve this. Therefore it is the 
duty of all of us to look with favour on any scheme that is brought 
before us and not to allow ourselves to be prejudiced against it 
by any echoes of a noisy and bellicose jingoism, or by the allure- 
ments of a cheap sarcasm. 

But none the less we are bound not to trust merely to senti- 
mental enthusiasm, but to weigh the schemes set before us in the 
scales of logic and of reason. We cannot forget that, however 
highly we may estimate the even approximate attainment of 
our aim, failure may lead to even greater disaster. The course 
that carries us over the ocean of world politics is a dangerous one 
and craves the utmost care in pilotage. Neglect of the elemental 
forces of human nature, which have asserted themselves with 
invincible force throughout the whole course of history, can 
easily lead us into irretrievable error. Perhaps there has been a 
little too much impatience with those who, recognising loyally 
the high aims of those who put forward these schemes, yet claim 
the right of examining their basis and calculating their probability 
of success. We have passed through a great ordeal, and nerves 
which have been overstrung are not always tolerant even of 
honest doubts. Naturally every religious and humanitarian 
appeal is made to the heart of the nation. Such appeals have a 
right to find a response from all of us; they do not absolve us 
from the duty of exercising our judgment. It was only to be 


' expected that hesitation should be suspected and denounced. 


All that can be asked is that patience should be shown towards 
those who pause before they give implicit trust to unduly 
optimistic forecasts. Clerical intrusion into the delicate intricacies 
of foreign relations, however estimable in its fervour, may 
sometimes lack the wisdom of balanced judgment. We must 
not ke deterred from grave and careful investigation, even at 
the risk of being misunderstood. 

This is not the occasion for examining in detail the questions 
that have come before the Conference at Washington or the 
Assembly and Council of the League of Nations. These questions 
are all infinite in their intricacy. Even a cursory examination 
of them would extend far beyond our limits; and their proper 
discussion would demand a variety of special knowledge to which 
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no single man can pretend. Our aim is rather to examine the 
basis upon which these two schemes rest ; how far they are con- 
sistent with one another; and how far they are likely to help 
towards a satisfactory solution of the questions which have been 
or may be brought before them. Even if we find grounds for 
doubt, this does not lead to the conclusion that much good may 
not perhaps result from the attempt. These doubts only serve 
to remind us that we must not expect that a new means has 
suddenly been discovered by which all the old problems that have 
vexed the world in the past are finally to be laid to rest. Hopes 
of realising the millennium may prove delusive; and delusions 
have often been the precursors of a rough awakening. 

The first scheme is that embodied in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, which formed an important—some would 
claim the most important—item in the Peace of Versailles. Let 
us heartily pay our tribute to it for its boldness and for the un- 
flinching alacrity and confidence with which it propounds drastic 
solutions for the problems which it tackled. When we examine 
these solutions, we may perhaps find reason to doubt whether all 
the signatories appended their names with a full knowledge and 
consideration of what they involved, and with a clear under- 
standing that in all circumstances they would be prepared 
fully to implement their own engagements. In appearance they 
imposed a very strict code of rules, ranging over almost every 
sphere of national and international activity. That code con- 
templates the fixing of limits to all national armaments, and the 
laying down of definite plans for restricting armaments to those 
limits. These rules are to be framed upon the advice of a per- 
manent Commission constituted by the League. The members of 
the League are pledged to take active steps against any inter- 
ference with territorial integrity and existing political independence. 
That stipulation virtually establishes the inviolability of the pre- 
sent status quo. In the event of war, or threat of war, ‘the League 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual ’—a 
phrase which perhaps may be adjudged to be more sweeping in 
scope than definite or precise in its statement of methods. The 
members of the League are further pledged to accept arbitration 
and to conform to its award, and in the event of ‘ a failure to carry 
out that award ’ the Council is to propose what steps should be 
taken to enforce it. Again, the steps contemplated, which might 
in certain cases have to be drastic, are left somewhat vague. If 
a dispute arises between members of the League which threatens 
war, the question is to be referred to the Council; and only if a 
unanimous decision is reached by the members, other than the 
disputants, are the members of the League bound to refrain from 
action. Should the decision not be unanimous—and unanimity 
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in such a matter seems to be hardly probable—then they reserve 
their freedom of action. , 

If a member of the League should resort to war contrary to 
the rules thus laid down, it is to be ‘ deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other members of the League,’ and these 
other members solemnly pledge themselves ‘immediately to 
subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of 
all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any 
other State, whether a member of the League or not.’ In other 
words, the offending State is to be subjected to a world boycott of 
the most drastic kind. It isto be isolated from the rest of humanity. 
All other members pledge themselves to aid in crushing it and to 
give free passage through their territories to any forces intent upon 
its destruction. All this is to follow upon the decision of a disputed 
point in a Council where the vote of the offender’s representative 
counts for nothing. 

Thereafter the Council is to recommend to the various Govern- 
ments what is to be the amount of the contribution of each mem- 
ber of the League to the force necessary to make the sentence 
effectual. Presumably no discretion is left to the contributing 
member with regard to its quota, and the authority in each State 
which has the power of voting supplies is not to be consulted on 
the subject. Is not some doubt legitimate whether the signatories 
themselves, still more whether the different States which these 
signatories represented, realised the full effect of this far-reaching 
pledge ? 

Undoubtedly, had the sanction in the hands of the League 
borne any proportion to the far-reaching boldness of their drastic 
suggestions, that League would have been raised into the 
position of a super-State and national independence would have 
ceased to exist. Very probably some of those responsible for 
drafting the articles did not shrink from this conclusion. But 
it does not follow that human nature, and the instinct of national 
independence, will not recoil from such a yoke. 

In truth, the League, based upon a conception of what isdesirable 
for humanity, which all must not only respect but sympathise 
with, will achieve most if it learns to realise its own limitations. 
It cannot hope ever to obtain the power of enforcing its decrees. 
It may suggest, but it cannot command. The world definitely 
will not permit the creation of a military force sufficient to bring 
any recalcitrant to submission, which is to be directed, not by 
the nations furnishing that force, but by a conclave of representa- 
tives where great and small have equal votes You never can 
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foretell either the influences which may bring about any resolution, 
or the nature of the resistance to that resolution which may 
emerge. How can you predict the political allurements, the com- 
mercial advantages, the threats, and the intrigues which each 
party to an internecine struggle may: bring to bear either to affect 
the decisions of the conclave or to thwart those decisions when 
they have been proclaimed? In spite of all dangers, and the 
risks of exaggerated hopes and of an assertion of authority 
which might arouse resentment, the League may none the less 
accomplish a great work. If it does no more, it may maintain in 
permanent being an agency which may suggest and which may 
arrange for arbitration in place of war, and which may give 
prompt and possibly persuasive expression to the results of 
arbitration. The very fact that it gives constant opportunity 
for discussion which will be regulated and made effective by an 
ever-growing tradition of expert familiarity with the international 
contentions that are most likely to threaten peace may prove to 
be of infinite value. Only let it beware of lifting its banner too 
high and of allowing a tone of command to take the place of one 
of suggestion. 

I next turn to that other conclave which owes its birth 
to the same instinctive longing to find some device for preventing 
the agony of war—the Conference at Washington. It was only 
natural that new efforts towards such an aim should be multi- 
plied in response to the longing bred of our bitter experience ; 
and it is not inappropriate that one initiative should have come 
from the other English-speaking State which has so far found 
itself obliged to stand outside of the League of Nations. We may 
cordially welcome it as evidence of a common desire, every 
strengthening of which holds out new hopes for humanity. Such 
Conferences are, of course, not new in the world’s history. We 
have seen them brought into being when they were perhaps open 
to the suspicion of being a move in an adroit diplomatic strategy, 
and when they were destined to become rather the harbingers of 
war than the means of avoiding it. From any suspicion of that 
kind the Conference at Washington may be assumed to be abso- 
lutely free. No one doubts that those who summoned it as well 
as those who have taken part in it had no other aim except 
candidly to search for some combined arrangement which may 
release all alike from a common burden and a common fear. 
We may probably assume with some confidence that no one 
amongst them is endeavouring to devise a self-denying ordinance 
which might curb others but leave him a free line of develop- 
ment. All this we may admit to the full, but the cordiality of 
our admission does not render it the less necessary to watch each 
phase of the negotiations. The complicated arrangements neces- 
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sary for the proper adjustment of intricate national relations 
are matters that demand at every turn alert, vigilant, and dis- 
passionate sagacity ; they do not permit the intrusion of specious 
phrases about brotherhood, or any abandonment of calm judg- 
ment to the sway of sentiment. 

It is not our object here to discuss in detail the subjects which 
have so far come within the range of the Conference, or which 
may come to be discussed at its sessions. We recall some of them 
only in order to inquire how the methods of the Conference may 
work, and what prospect they offer of a satisfactory solution. 
The world has welcomed with unqualified satisfaction the great 
step forward which has been made in the Quadruple under- 
standing between Britain, France, America, and Japan. It is 
devoutly to be wished that ratification may follow: and, if so, 
the Conference will have achieved a lasting benefit to humanity. 
But it is useless to treat these matters with a timid and hesitating 
hand, as if, forsooth, any proposal that is put forward as a key 
to international difficulties was something sacrosanct, and to be 
handled only in a spirit of complacent adulation. So far as they 
are sound, let us not stint our respect and support. But no 
amount of wild language and perfervid sentiment can be allowed 
to stand in the way of plain-spoken criticism. 

First, with regard to Disarmament. It was the avowed aim 
of the Conference to bring about a common understanding as to 
this. The first proposal as regards what is called ‘the naval 
holiday ’ for ten years in the construction of large ships was 
received with such an enthusiasm and such a chorus of well-tuned 
approval by the Press as almost provoked suspicion of wire- 
pulling. But we must not suffer ourselves to be daunted in the 
pursuit of a great aim by any suchsuspicions. Only let us not dis- 
guise from ourselves the difficulties. In essence these difficulties 
are insurmountable. So long as different nations have objects 
which they think essential to their salvation, but which they 
know to be bitterly opposed by other Powers, so long they will do 
all they can to be prepared for offence and for defence, and no 
decrees under heaven will hinder them from so doing. But they 
may quite probably be persuaded that sudden outbursts are 
unlikely from others, and would, on their own part, be imprudent ; 
and in this persuasion they may be ready to come to an under- 
‘standing which will relieve themselves as well as their rivals of a 
very heavy and inconvenient burden of taxation. But any such 
relief must always be balanced by the prime necessities of safety. 

As to the ‘ naval holiday,’ it no doubt offers many specious 
and obvious advantages. If we ourselves can cut off eighty 
millions of expenditure and not lose thereby any reasonable 
security, the temptation to do so is undoubtedly great. If we 
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can come to a common understanding as to the relative strength 
of ourselves and the other leading naval Powers, it would certainly 
be a great advantage. There is no doubt something a little odd 
about the proposal. Great fleets are, of course, maintained with 
the sole purpose of being able to meet in conflict, and to defeat, 
other great fleets. They can have no other purpose; they are 
not kept in being merely for purposes of show. These separate 
Powers, therefore, however civil and courteous they may be, owe 
their existence to nothing else but the necessity of being able to 
meet and effectually to dispose of their rivals. Courtesy compels 
them to regard each other with deference, and even with friendly 
admiration, but only up to a certain point. They virtually say 
to one another: ‘We have a mutual respect; we pay every 
tribute to the bravery and efficiency of one another. But always 
with a reservation. If anyone gets too many big ships, or develops 
naval enterprise with too much activity, or brings his fleet up 
to too high a point of efficiency, or trains his personnel into a 
dangerous degree of disciplinary excellence, then he is no longer 
worthy of our respect, but becomes a danger to humanity.’ Itisa 
somewhat strange attitude of mind. 

Disarmament is, indeed, a treacherous ground, crossed by 
many involved and intricate pathways. First and foremost, it 
gives an incalculable advantage to him who is adroit enough or 
isolated enough to elude it. Secondly, it is vastly difficult of 
definition. Does naval disarmament really consist in proclaiming 
a ten years’ holiday from the building of big ships? Is naval 
strength really to be measured by prescribing a stated proportion 
of these big ships ? Naval experts give us very varying answers. 
They will not universally agree that the effectiveness of fleets is 
to be measured by the number of these ships. Even if it were so, 
Japan seems to see difficulty in agreeing; and even if her diffi- 
culties are overcome, we must examine very carefully, when we 
know them, the means by which her assent has been obtained. 

But allowing that the wisdom of the representatives in Con- 
ference may steer a safe way through the maze of difficulties, have 
we got very far when we have agreed to count ships and to abide 
by the counting ? Do not other elements enter into the creation 
of naval supremacy ? What about the accumulation of wealth 
to be available in an international crisis? What about advances 
in science, diligently pursued and industriously applied to the 
machinery of war? What about the creation of a spirit of 
discipline and patriotism, which are, after all, perhaps the 
most effective weapons in the hands of any Power bent on 
aggression ? 

Disarmament is therefore a hard, perhaps a baffling, problem. 
Eagerly as we would all seek, with due reservations, to come to 
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a reasonable mutual understanding, so far as naval matters are 
concerned it has not been accepted with complete understanding ; 
and even the formula upon which it is hoped to reach agreement 
leaves a large background fertile in sources of mutual misunder- 
standing. But when we come to military force on land the diffi- 
culties are incomparably greater. It is palpably evident that the 
measure of the military forces of each State must depend upon 
circumstances in each case, and that a common standard applic- 
able in all cases alike is only the dream of visionaries. The mere 
proposal for any arbitrary limitation is met at the outset by a 
prompt and decisive negative from France. Do we fancy that 
such a peremptory refusal will be overcome? And if it were 
attempted, at what cost would it be ? 

The attempts to bring military forces within a stated limit 
would have some odd results. A beginning would have to be 
made by the various contending combinations which assume to 
themselves, on grounds of ‘nationality,’ the status of inde- 
pendent States. These seething hotbeds of anarchy and inter- 
necine strife find it not only convenient, but singularly congenial 
to their natural characteristics, to keep up, more or less under 
discipline, large numbers of men accustomed to orgies of cruelty 
and inspired by a passion for murder. Their propensities in this 
way will doubtless have to be severely checked. But they will be 
checked best when the ruling Powers shall rise to their responsi- 
bilities and take the discipline of these outcasts of humanity into 
their own hands. Meanwhile, we had better be very cautious 
as to attempts to prescribe to a nation like France the limits 
within which it must organise its own defence against a deadly, 
a treacherous, and an ever-vigilant foe upon its borders. Rash 
comments in the Press upon some phases of the Conference dis- 
cussions have been very like squibs tossed about by mischievous 
boys close to the walls of a magazine. They are what Disraeli 
described as ‘ the hairbrained chatter of frivolous irresponsibility.’ 

Other great subjects have been mooted in the Conference, and, 
although we may doubt whether they can be disposed of in such a 
conclave, their discussion may no doubt be productive of some 
good, and may at least lead to a mutual understanding of the 
difficulties which various States may have to face in certain con- 
tingencies. In China and in Russia we have now two vast areas 
each submerged in different degrees of anarchy and ruin. What 
may emerge from the present confusion in either area it is 
impossible to predict. History would have led us to calculate that 
ere now in both cases some powerful hand or some dominating 
influence would have seized upon the reins of power, would have 
impressed itself upon the unguided mass, and would have evolved 
order out of chaos. The present generation seems to be singularly 
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unfertile in its production of personalities fitted to deal with the 
welter of critical confusion that follows upon revolution. 

Both in Asia and in Europe we have had long-established 
dynasties crashing to the ground, and in not a single case has 
there arisen from the ruins a solitary figure qualified to ‘ rule the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.’ Other generations seem not to 
have been so niggardly in their output of genius and of energy. 

Meanwhile we cannot foresee what may be the future reserved 
for these vast territories and their hordes of inhabitants. It is 
not difficult to foretell that they will be the arena for a vast con- 
test between great ambitions, and that upon their soil may be 
decided the fate of Western civilisation. The future is hidden in 
impenetrable fog. No decisions, whether of League or Conference, 
will really decide the issue of the great struggle that must surely 
emerge out of the prevalent confusion either in China or in Russia. 
But it may none the less be very useful—at least it can do no 
harm—to lay down some edifying self-denying ordinances. It is 
quite right that we should all swear to each other that we shall all 
keep hands off, even although we may shrewdly suspect that 
some day some one or other may be forced to lay his hands on, 
and may then, more or less honestly, plead that he really had no 
alternative ! 

The League is to take account even of economic matters; and 
the Conference has actually touched upon them in its discussions. 
Of these matters not much need be said. They defy authority, 
they elude even definition ; not even war can settle them. They 
emerge, in various forms, an eternal source of perplexity to states- 
men and to nations. No council or assembly, however august, and 
however entrenched behind the solemn phrases of a treaty, can 
pronounce final sentence or utter more than a tentative opinion. 
To discuss them at a Conference like that of Washington may 
quite likely promote mutual understanding and perhaps clear up 
some doubtful point. It can hardly be expected to do more. 

We may trust that there will be reckoned amongst the achieve- 
ments of the Conference a new understanding between Britain, 
France, America, and Japan. Should the scheme now indicated 
receive the approval of the Senate, it will be matter for sincere 
congratulation. 

What, then, should be the attitude of the ordinary citizen to 
these two estimable attempts to make a practical move towards 
the attainment of World Peace? The two attempts are based 
upon the same ideal and the same hope, but it is idle to conceal 
from ourselves the fact that they are working on different and 
almost inconsistent lines. To repel the whole object, to arraign 
it as a betrayal of national independence and as truckling to our 
foes, would be blind and arrogant folly. To indulge in cheap 
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sneers would be to sin against the very instinct of humanity. But, 
on the other hand, vague sentiment and pious enthusiasm will 
help us very little ; and we may take leave to doubt whether the 
fervour of the clerical adjurations with which we have been deluged 
is backed by adequate knowledge or by much competence of 
judgment. 

We must above all things avoid the error of ranging ourselves 
in this matter into two camps corresponding to different political 
parties. If discussion proceeds upon these lines it will most surely 
degenerate into wild and exaggerated declamation, to be answered 
by bitter and scornful recrimination. It is only by true apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties and by wise foresight that we can hope to 
achieve good results, not by wild expectations of a millennium, 
which is to come into being by the elimination of all the dangerous, 
but none the less elemental, ingredients in human nature. If 
rules have been laid down which savour of pedantry, which assume 
an authority that is certain to be resented as soon as its real 
meaning is recognised, and which flaunt the formalities of a 
judicial power which rest. upon no real sanction, then it is our 
duty to give our opinion in all earnestness. If step by step, by 
League or by Conference, we get nearer to a common understand- 
ing, so much the better. If that common understanding is reached, 
and if it shows results, it will thereby gain a power which it can 
reach by no rules and regulations and high-sounding decrees, and 
not even by any cumbrous edifice of International Bureaucracy. 
Elemental world forces are not ruled by protocols, however 
eloquently drafted, nor even by the most praiseworthy fervour 
of enthusiasm if it lacks judgment. 

Let us remember, above all, that we must never acquiesce for 
long in any adjusted scheme which would make us dispense with 
that virile independence which, with nation as with individual, is 
the source of all real vigour and energy. No authority, we may 
rest assured, will long be accorded to any super-Power, however 
cunningly contrived, which will curb that national independence. 
And we must take it for certain that it is impossible, merely by 
taking thought, to establish permanence for any status quo. Expan- 
sion is a necessity amidst the inevitable struggle of contending 
human interests. 

Lastly, we must not forget that however much we may desire 
that equal justice should be meted out to the weak and to the 
strong, we must achieve this by a growing sense of responsibility 
on the part of the greater Powers, and by an advance in the sense 
of righteousness in these Powers. There is no need to despair of 
this. They are the guardians of humanity and the repositories 
of a mighty trust. They cannot shuffle off their responsibility 
by constituting a tribunal with the emblems but not the reality 
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of power. The British Empire, at least, need not despair of 
great advances in that direction, of responsible power wisely and 
justly guided. If honest discussions and friendly comparison 
of views can help us on the path, then let us not scoff at them 
or point the finger of scorn at their failures in this or that direction. 
But do not let us imagine that they will relieve the greater Powers 
of their Atlas-like burden. And let us beware lest a too facile 
discussion of delicate questions, followed by reckless and acri- 
monious recriminations outside, may imperil common under- 
standings and cordial friendships which, as things now stand, 
are of inestimable and immeasurable value for the peace of the 
world. | 
HENRY CRAIK. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


THE political situation, both from the point of view of per- 
sonalities and from that of the future of parties, is to-day of 
exceptional interest. The Coalition, shaken by a succession of 
attacks delivered from within its own ranks, and culminating in 
the furious ‘Die Hard’ assault on the Government’s Irish 
policy, is no longer the invincible combination that it was. The 
fissure is not, it is true, as yet a deep one, and for a time the end 
may be postponed; but, even so, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the days of the Coalition, as formed and conducted 
on its present lines, are numbered. Almost as much, indeed, 
was admitted by Mr. Chamberlain in his speech at Liverpool, in 
which he made a distinct bid for the development of a Centre 
Party—a party which presumably would rise from the ruins of 
the Coalition after it had shed its ‘ Die Hards’ or reduced them 
to obedience. 

The object appears to be to unite such members of the Unionist 
Party as those who rallied to the call at Liverpool with the 
Coalition Liberals, whose allegiance, in view of the greater freedom 
to be gained under the altered conditions, might, it is believed, 
be strengthened by the contemplated reconstruction. The fact, 
moreover, that in the third week in January there is to be a 
gathering of the Coalition Liberals, which the Prime Minister is 
to address lends some probability to this reading of the circum- 
stances. It is apparently designed to set a seal on the arrange- 
ments which have, for some time past, been in progress for 
the establishment throughout the constituencies of a complete 
Coalition Liberal organisation, but it remains to be seen whether 
any such organisation will prove to be a success. There is no 
reason to believe that this party is numerically a very strong one, 
since it must be remembered that, as formerly in the case of the 
Liberal Unionists, their representatives in Parliament were very 
largely dependent for their seats upon the Conservative vote, 
and the meeting may, therefore, be intended quite as much as a 
warning to recalcitrant Conservatives, that they must continue 
to support the Coalition as a challenge to the Independent 
Liberals. 
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But whatever may be the plans under consideration for the 
future of the Coalitionists, it is clear that we have reached a stage 
in the history of the Ministry at which a General Election in the 
near future may be regarded as a distinct possibility. It is of 
prime importance, therefore, that the Opposition forces, with a 
view to playing an effective part in the struggle, should at once 
put their houses in order. Coalition Governments, from their 
very nature, are almost bound to be opportunist in their action, 
inasmuch as the divergent opinions of their followers preclude 
the possibility of their adopting a policy on a common principle. 
Their motto must be ‘ Sufficient unto the day,’ and in this respect 
the present Government is no exception. It is not easy, there- 
fore, to foresee what their programme will be, but it is safe to 
assume that it will consist of attractive proposals for the solution 
of immediate problems. It is consequently the more essential 
that its opponents should force a direct issue on matters of 
principle, and that those Opposition forces which have principles 
in common should sink their differences and combine. Their 
present political divisions serve no useful purpose. On the 
contrary, they are directly antagonistic to the public interest, 
inasmuch as they bestow on the dominant party greater power 
than that to which, on a proportional standard, it is morally 
entitled, and so enable it to indulge in extravagant expenditure 
and legislation which is both hasty and ill-digested. If such a 
Government cannot be turned out, the greater is the necessity 
of returning a strong Opposition to Parliament. It is, indeed, 
as important as a strong Government. The nice balance of our 
Constitution cannot be successfully maintained without constant 
vigilance and criticism on the part of rivals whose capacity and 
numbers afford the material, should the opportunity arise, for 
the formation of an alternative Government, and until we return 
to such conditions there will be no stability, but only a con- 
tinuance of those legislative and administrative errors which are 
due to an inadequate control by Parliament over the Executive. 

In some influential quarters the future hope of our political 
system is considered to lie in the creation of an Independent Party 
free from the entanglements of existing organisations. Judging, 
however, by the small response which has been given to tentative 
suggestions of this description, the public appears to have but 
little faith in any such method of party reconstruction. To 
solve the problem it is necessary rather to look towards the 
Liberal and Labour groups. In the late ‘eighties all the then 
disjointed elements of Liberalism found shelter under the capacious 
‘umbrella ’ of Mr. Gladstone, and it is only by means similar to 
those adopted at that time that an effective Opposition can now 
be formed. 
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Whenever any proposal to this end is mooted critics invariably 
arise to point to the futility of making any such attempt in view 
of the incompatibility of Liberal and Labour aims and the 
differences that have been engendered by the stress of the by- 
electoral struggles since the General Election. But I am not 
deterred by these considerations from developing my view as to the 
possibility of constituting a consolidated and effective Opposition 
on the basis of what I may describe as the cohesion of the two 
separate wings of the old historic Liberal Party. Primarily my 
contention is that there is no real incompatibility of aim save on 
the one question of nationalisation, with which I shall deal 
presently. Apart from this, on all the great outstanding issues 
the two are in harmony. They agree about Ireland ; they hold 
identical views on the country’s foreign policy and notably on the 
desirability of moderation in the matter of reparations ; they are 
both confirmed economists and they share to the full the aspira- 
tion and determination that the standard of industrial welfare 
shall be raised. The two have failed to come together again, not 
from any deep-seated differences, but from other causes, the 
principal of which I think I am right in stating to be the belief of 
Labour that they are strong enough to be independent of any 
assistance from their old friends and associates. There was a 
time, in the first flush of their newly-won powers, when, as far at 
all events as the purely electoral side of the question was con- 
cerned, this view might have been held with some sort of justifica- 
tion. But if ever there was a possibility of Labour securing suffi- 
cient support in the country to obtain a working Parliamentary 
majority over all other parties, the prospects of such a sweeping 
success are now very remote. The elections which have taken 
place in the present year reveal unmistakably that the Coalition 
has lost ground in the constituencies, but they show no such 
marked tendency on the part of the voters to transfer their suffrages 
to Labour, as would be revealed if the political pendulum had 
swung definitely to that side. Labour actually lost an important 
seat in Woolwich and, though this reverse was well set off by 
notable gains at Dudley, Penistone, Kirkcaldy, and Southwark, the 
general effect of the contests emphasises the fact that to win a 
success sufficient to empower them to form an Administration, 
Labour would, to a large extent, be dependent on the Liberal vote. 

The results of these contests are sufficiently instructive to be 
worth examination. Since the beginning of the year there have 
been by-elections in twenty constituencies, comprising rural and 
industrial electorates of different types, and so distributed 
geographically as to afford a good test of the trend of national 
feeling. Of these twenty constituencies eight were uncontested 
in the General Election, and some allowances must, therefore, be 
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made for votes unpolled; but, taken as a whole, the two sets of 
figures may be regarded as a rough approximation of the change 
which has taken place in the respective voting strength of the 


various parties. The aggregate voting strengths on these two 
occasions were as follows : 


Votes Polled Votes Polled 


Parties, in the General in the Gains, 
Election By-Election. 
Coalition " ‘ 113,422 185,681 72,259 or 64 per cent. 
Liberal . ‘ . 25,519 78,703 53,184 ,, 208 » 
Labour . ; A 45.424 96,489 51,065 ,, I12 “ 
Independents . ° 12,279 51,929 39,650 ,, 323 7 
Total : ° 196,644 412,802 216,158 


It will be noted that the poll at the by-elections was more than 
double that at the General Election, and that of the various parties 
the Coalition showed a comparatively moderate advance; the 
Liberals increased their strength in a more marked degree than 
Labour, while all were far out-classed as regards their percentage 
of increased voting power by the Independents. The Liberals, 
moreover, it must be noted, did exceptionally well in three widely 
separated centres—the Penrith Division of Cumberland, the Louth 
Division of Lincolnshire, and the Hornsey Division of Middlesex. 
In the first-named constituency they only missed capturing the 
seat by thirty-one votes. At Louth the Liberal candidate (Mrs. 
Wintringham) was returned by a substantial majority in the face 
of Labour as well as of Unionist opposition ; and finally, in 
Hornsey, an acknowledged Unionist stronghold, the Liberals 
polled 13,943 votes to 15,959 cast for the strong Unionist candi- 
date. These results are highly significant of the strength of 
Liberalism where good fighting conditions prevail. 

For the extraordinary rise in the Independent vote the anti- 
waste issue we know to have been, in the main, responsible, and this, 
in all probability, represents but a passing phase of politics. But 
the present electoral system, with its voting strength so greatly 
increased by the votes of women, encourages in the constituencies 
the growth of Independent forces, and until the system has 
become more stabilised the tendency is likely to continue. 

Such a development bears a special significance relative to 
my present argument. It is, on the one hand, a manifestation of 
the dissatisfaction with the Coalition Government on the part of 
an important section of the electorate, and, on the other, an 
indication of the distrust with which the two Opposition parties, 
Liberalism and Labour, as at present organised, are regarded. 
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The temper of the Independents is such that, while disaffected 
towards the Government, they have no intention of putting either 
the Liberals or Labour in office. 

But if at the next election there were to be a straight fight for 
power between two solidly organised parties, on the one side the 
Coalition and on the other an alliance of Liberals and Labour, the 
question is what effect on the result of the election the Independent 
voters would have ? How far these malcontents might support 
the Liberal-Labour candidates is a matter of speculation. It would 
be too much to claim that all or even a majority of their votes 
would be cast in favour of such an Opposition party, but that it 
would obtain the benefit of a good proportion of them may with 
safety be assumed. Or again, in a three-cornered contest, with 
an Independent candidate standing, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the majority of his votes would be withdrawn from the 
Coalition rather than from the Liberal-Labour ranks, and in 
either event, whether the contest were a direct issue or a three- 
cornered one, an Opposition might be constituted of truly for- 
midable proportions. Allowing, indeed, for the additional moral 
strength which unity would give, it is quite within the range of 
possibility that, at the next General Election, the Liberal-Labour 
party might even obtain an actual working majority. 

Let it be recalled that in the statement published by The Times 
on the morrow of the 1918 contest the votes given for Liberal and 
Labour candidates aggregated 3,673,211 against 5,091,528 cast 
for the Coalition representatives. A combination of those two 
forces on that occasion would have gone far to redress the over- 
weighted balance of political representation and provided the 
material for an effective Opposition, for the lack of which the 
country has suffered so much in recent times. Since the General 
Election there has been a considerable turnover of votes, and the 
process has only to be accelerated in a degree not very considerable 
to produce an entirely different complexion on the whole political 
outlook. On the other hand, there is nothing in modern political 
developments to suggest that a General Election fought, as regards 
the Opposition parties, on the same lines as the last would result 
differently to any marked extent. Seats would be gained probably 
by both wings—in the aggregate conceivably a large number of 
them—but neither would be in a dominating position. 

To such an extent does the existing state of affairs make for 
the sterility of the more democratic forces in the country that 
surely political self-interest should work for the discontinuance 
of the useless division of those forces which now prevails. Squarely 
looked at, the situation as regards the co-operation between 
Liberalism and Labour presents no greater difficulty than that 
which has always confronted political leaders in similar circum- 
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stances—that is to say, they have had to deal with party elements 
which, though guided by the same main principles of action, 
were, on some special points, at variance. 

Nationalisation certainly looks formidable as a dividing line 
between the two sections of the existing Opposition ; ~but it need 
not be an insuperable obstacle to cohesion. In the first place, if 
I read the signs of the times correctly, Labour, while holding as 
firmly as ever to the principle, recognises that the country has 
got to be won over to a belief in their policy before they can hope 
to be in a position to give effect to it. In the late mining dispute 
it was not nationalisation which was the bone of contention, but 
a different system, more akin to Syndicalism, and quite recently 
Mr. Clynes, one of the ablest Labour leaders, has set out in an 
article opinions upon existing industrial conditions which indi- 
cate that he, at least, does not regard nationalisation as an imme- 
diate issue. In some thoughtful passages on the present industrial 
crisis, he declares that 


the combined efforts of Parliament and the country will fail to restore 
prosperity to industry unless we succeed in the double object of producing 
commodities in such abundance as to equal or exceed the quantity pro- 
duced by our competitors, and of producing them at such a price as will 
enable us to win back markets which we have lost, and to obtain a footing 
in other and new markets of the world which will cover the country’s 


necessary expenditure. 


In order to accomplish this he suggests that Capital and Labour 
could well resume their consultations on how trade might be 
assisted by the immediate application of principles upon which 
mutual agreement has been reached. This is not merely the voice 
of Labour ; it is the considered view of every sensible man in the 
country. Upon such a basis it would be possible to formulate a 
common policy for Liberal and Labour which would stand every 
stress of political weather. 

My own opinion, for what it is worth, is that Liberalism and 
Labour at the approaching General Election should adopt some- 
what the same course as that pursued by the Liberals and the 
Irish Nationalists in 1906. On that occasion a compact was 
made under which the two parties entered the struggle as allies 
with the distinct understanding that, in the event of a Liberal 
victory, Home Rule was not to be considered an immediate 
issue. History records how completely the sagacity of that 
arrangement was vindicated. The Liberals secured an over- 
whelming triumph; the Nationalists, instead of their cause 
being prejudiced by their action in agreeing to its temporary 
postponement, were, as the sequel showed, by that very means 
brought nearer in the succeeding Parliament to the full realisa- 
tion of their aims. If, with all their intensity of patriotism, the 
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Irish Nationalists could, for a period, subordinate their special 
views to the wider interests of a party in full harmony with their 
ideals and in close association with their political work, surely 
it is not too much to expect that Labour might now do the same 
with an equal assurance that, in the long run, their party would 
reap a corresponding advantage. The alternative, they must 
know, is condemnation to a protracted period of ‘ ploughing the 
sands ’—a wearisome business in all circumstances and, under 
political conditions, more than ordinarily futile. 

With nationalisation out of the way, there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding an effective fighting formula. The policy required 
is one which recognises the country’s exhausted condition and 
once again should be sounded the old democratic tocsin of Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform. In greater detail, the main points 
ought clearly to be peace at home and abroad ; the unshackling 
of industry, and a ruthless cutting down of expenditure, accom- 
panied by a reduction of taxation so essential to the restoration 
of trade; in a word, a really democratic policy founded on 
freedom, conducted on principle and committed to no measures 
which are either costly or at present infeasible. 

Something has already been said with regard to the national 
advantages to be derived from a cohesion of the Liberal and 
Labour parties. There is real danger in the existing weakness 
of the Parliamentary Opposition, and the need of its reinforcement 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. It is only, moreover, from 
such an Opposition that an alternative Government could be 
formed. It may, it is true, be argued that for such an object 
there is no reason for the two parties to combine because Labour 
is quite capable of governing alone, and, no doubt, in Australia 
she has given proof of her capacity for such Government. But 
the point is, could she, without the trained statesmanship of the 
older parties, efficiently control the complicated mechanism of 
the British Empire with its elaborate and far-reaching foreign 
policy, its extraordinary varied and difficult Colonial and Indian 
problems, and a legal system touching a number of points in the 
administration and calling for the services of lawyers of the 
highest reputation? I do not think that it is any reflection on 
the capacity of Labour to say that she could not successfully 
grapple with these difficulties. For success in such an under- 
taking support of some kind she must have, and nowhere can 
she look for it with less sacrifice of principle, nowhere with greater 
certainty, not merely of the vindication of her claim to participate 
in the Government, but also of the fruition of her desire for 
industrial regeneration, than in intimate co-operation with her 
old friends and allies in the Liberal Party. 

ERNEST HATCH. 
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ENGLAND AND NEPAL 


In those stormy days when Clive was evolving order out of chaos 
in Bengal and, unknown to himself, laying the foundations of 
an Empire in the East, the while Hydar Ali, the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, like vultures over a corpse, were tearing in pieces the 
richest provinces of the Deccan, far away in the remote Himalaya 
a nation was being born. The little chieftains of the moun- 
tainous region lying between Kashmir on the west, and Sikkim 
on the east, had for their wars the stage to themselves, their 
country being at that time cut off from India by a forest zone tha 
formed as complete a barrier as the deep sea. But they carried 
out their struggles for supremacy with as much enthusiasm as the 
Princes of Hindustan. 

Most prominent among them was a warrior of the name of 
Prithwi Narain, of the clan of Gurkha. One after another he 
overthrew the chieftains of neighbouring clans, till in the capture 
of Kirtirpur of the Newars he attained the chief goal of his 
ambitions. The victory was signalised, after the rude manners 
of those times, by a toll of the noses and lips of the defenders, 
though the historian assures us that those ‘ who could play on 
wind instruments ’ were exempted. 

The subjugation of Patan, situated, like Kirtirpur, in the 
Nepal Valley, was next undertaken. The Newar Raja appealed 
for help to the power whose fame had already penetrated to the 
Highlands, and not unsuccessfully ; but the British, for the first 
time, were to learn that ‘ in the hills’ things were otherwise than 
in the plains. Clive sent a small force for the relief of the be- 
leaguered town, as he would have to raise a siege in India. No 
battle was necessary. The force was beaten by the fever of the 
Terai and the hideous difficulties of impenetrable jungle and rain- 
swollen torrents, 

So, in the year 1769, Prithwi Narain the Gurkha founded the 
present kingdom of Nepal, with its capital established on the four 
captured cities of Katmandhu, Patan, Kirtirpur and Batgaon. 

By the time another score of years had fled, the Gurkha 
rulers coming after him, after some set-backs, had devoured all 
their rivals, and the limits of Nepal stretched from the Sutlej to 
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the Kosi. Then came a series of occurrences which, doubtless, 
were main factors in determining the traditional Nepalese policy 
of isolation, which has never been departed from to the present 
day. 

Gurkha raiders, crossing the gigantic snow ranges to the 
north, penetrated far into Tibet, sacked the great monastery at 
Tashi Lunpo and carried away some of the Lamas as prisoners. 
The year following, a yellow army crossed the Kerong Pass, 
brushed aside the opposition of the hill men and dictated terms 
to the Nepalese when within a few miles of the capital. It was 
not till the passing away of the old Chinese Empire that the fetters 
binding Nepal as a vassal state to China were finally broken. 
Whilst the Chinese danger was imminent, the Gurkha chief 
appealed for help to India. A mission was promptly despatched 
by Lord Cornwallis to negotiate peace between the belligerents, 
but the treaty with China had been signed before its arrival, and 
the Gurkhas took the earliest opportunity of getting rid of their 
invited guests. 

These were the days when the British Government at Calcutta 
was stretching out long inquiring arms north, east and west. 
Adventurous officers opened up relations with Bhutan, Sikkim, 
Tibet, the Punjab, and even with Afghanistan and Persia. Nepal 
did not escape attention, and a treaty for the improvement of 
commerce was entered into, as a result of which a British Resident 
Representative was sent to the Court of Katmandhu; but he 
found himself eyed with suspicion and hostility and was with- 

drawn before he had been there a year. The young Nepalese 
nation, in fact, in spite of their set-back from the north, were still 
not satisfied with their geographical limits. Their eyes were this 
time turned towards the rich plains of India, for the experience, 
gained sooner or later by all mountain races, be they Pathan or 
Afghan, Kurd or Baktiari, that their domain lies within their 
own wild hills and that, though they may raid, they can never 
retain a permanent footing in the plains, had not yet been theirs. 
The next fourteen years witnessed a succession of Gurkha forays 
and encroachments on British provinces, carried to such lengths 
that this frontier became an open sore on the Company’s flank, 
even as the North-west to the Government of the present day. 
Such a domain as Nepal for the raiding base of a mountain 
chief of predatory instincts never existed. From the savage 
nakedness of perpetual snow there descends a deep fringe of 
ridges and valleys. Vegetation begins below the snow line, 
scanty at first, but rapidly increasing, till in the lower valleys 
and hollows, or dhuns as they are termed, where the rich alluvial 
soil is saturated yearly by a tropical monsoon, nature runs wild 
in luxuriant plant life of infinite and fantastic variety. But these 
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deep, green furrows find no clear egress to the plains. Thrown 
across the line of drainage and along the length of Nepal, there 
extends a steep sandstone range, cleft only at a few points where 
countless streams from the snows join their waters to form mighty 
rivers and burst the barrier. South of the escarpment lies the 
Terai, a land of swamps and fevers, and even in these days the 
haunt of tiger, rhinoceros and elephant. About the centre of the 
mountain region, at an elevation above the zone of densest vegeta- 
tion and the fever-bearing miasma of the Terai, a circle of crests 
form a saucer, some thirty miles from rim to rim, in which lies 
the capital, Katmandhu. In ancient times it was a lake till, as 
the legend goes, Manjusri cleft the hills with a stroke of his sword 
and the waters drained away. From a chip in the saucer’s edge, 
named the Chandragiri Pass, the traveller, before starting down 
a smooth rock staircase built by human hands that seems to 
lead, like a green tunnel, into the bowels of the earth, can get a 
glimpse through trees of the valley far below him. And whether 
he first sees it by day, with its white palaces and gold-roofed 
temples glittering in the sun, with, as a background, the incompar- 
able snowy sierras of the Himalaya, or by night, outlined in the 
blackness by thousands of twinkling lights, the impression is one 
that will be remembered. It is no wonder the Nepalese felt 
secure. 

In 1814, after the Nepalese had occupied several British 
districts near the border, Lord Hastings’ by no means unlimited 
patience was exhausted, and he determined to end the Gurkha 
trouble. The British had the advantage of good lateral communi- 
cations, in guns and armaments, and in big battalions. The 
Gurkhas had magnificent defensive positions, knowledge of the 
country and perhaps, taking the average, better fighting men 
than the Company. It is not within the scope of this article to 
describe the campaign that followed. It was fought in an un- 
mapped country, a war of ambuscades, of hand-to-hand ‘ scraps’ 
in dark forests, of stockades and forts on jungle-covered heights. 
The first year’s fighting was a very qualified success for the 
British, and was marked by many blunders, or ‘ regrettable 
incidents’ as they are now called. But our generals learnt a 
great deal ; especially they learnt about the limitations of Indian 
troops and the quality of theirenemy. The Nepalese generals in 
the field had finally assented to the terms of peace announced, 
which included the cession to the British of the province of 
Kumaon and the Terai, and to the Raja of Sikkim a slice of 
occupied territory on the east; but the Gurkha Government, 
before ratifying the drafted treaty, determined to put their 
fortunes to the test of another war. The operations of 1816 were 
as short and decisive as those of the previous year had been 
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dilatory and doubtful. By a theatrical turning movement 
through a difficult defile, that transgressed all the rules of tactics, 
save that of l’audace, General Ochterlony opened the way to an 
advance on Katmandhu, and consciousness came to the Nepalese 
that they could not oppose the might and resources of the Com- 
pany. The treaty of Sagauli that followed fixed the borders of 
Nepal east, west and south; and, amongst other arrangements, 
provided for the residence of an ‘ accredited Minister of each 
State ’ at the Court of the other. 

The peace then made has never been broken, but for many 
years it rested on very shaky foundations. The Nepalese not 
unnaturally believed that it was in the usual course of nature that 
the stronger Power should eat the weaker, and that sooner or later 
Nepal was doomed to the fate that they saw periodically overtake 
the States of India, and against this fate they were determined to 
kick to their last breath, or, as some might put it, to resist with 
all the resources at their disposal. Their tactics were of an 
offensive-defensive kind. They continued their aggressions on 
the frontier, compelling the establishment of a British observation 
corps, similar to the ‘ Piffers ’ of later times, while their intrigues 
with hostile Indian Princes and enemies of the British even further 
afield, at a time when the Company was fully occupied on other 
fronts, more than once were on the point of bringing on themselves 
the very fate they dreaded. 

The internal conditions of Nepal under incapable rulers had 
in the meantime drifted. Lawlessness and disorders were pre- 
valent throughout the country, while the capital was a hotbed of 
intrigue, corruption and vice. In 1846, the elements of a historical 
stage tragedy were all present, a weak-minded King, a clever and 
dissolute Queen, her scheming and ambitious paramour, and a 
strong man. The clouds that had been gathering for years burst 
one day in a storm of assassination. This holocaust is known as 
the ‘ massacre of the Kot.’ From the welter there emerged an 
outstanding figure, that of Jung Bahadur, to whom Nepal 
probably owes her independence and much besides. 

Legend has already been busy about this remarkable man, 
whose virtues and bravery his countrymen can hardly speak of 
with calmness or moderation. According to the stories current, 
in his youth he was the object of the royal spite, and was made to 
perform tasks that recall the Herculean labours. To jump his 
horse from a bridge into the foaming Baghmati, to leap down a 
well, to throw himself from the top of a high tower, were some 
of the commands given him. Most of them he is said to have 
performed ; others he escaped by equally meritorious stratagem. 
He had hand-to-hand encounters with elephants, bears and tigers, 
and was the hero of a rescue from a burning house. Pictures 
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show Nepal's hero as a powerfully built man, stern-faced, with but 
few traces of the Mongolian strain that are typical of the Gurkha. 
Jung Bahadur’s rise to power must not be judged by the standards 
of Western Europe. In a country and at a period when to the 
great ones of the State the alternative must often have seemed to 
lie between murdering and being murdered, he elected not to be 
numbered amongst the victims. Having attained the autocratic 
position of Prime Minister,’ he proved himself a wise and capable 
ruler. Order was established, justice was impartially done, cruel 
practices abolished. As administrator, the stories about him 
remind one of Haroun al Raschid, as soldier and sportsman, of 
the Emperor Baber. He was a mighty hunter of wild animals, 
and when weary with the troubles of office, he used to betake 
himself to the jungles. Tigers were so numerous as to be 
“nothing accounted of” in those days. They did not even 
keep the skins. His pastime was the tracking and capture of 
wild elephants, a sport that, carried out in the Nepalese fashion, 
requires a very uncommon degree of endurance and pluck, and 
entails great hardship. It is not surprising that he gained the 
admiration, almost the worship, of his people. 

The point that here concerns us is that under Jung Bahadur’s 
guidance the relations of Nepal with India entered on a different 
phase. It may be that he perceived that John Company had in 
fact no policy of annexation, and that the advance of the British 
power in India was due to circumstances beyond their control, 
and chiefly to the fatuity and ignorant truculence of the native 
Princes. At any rate, it was patent to his clear vision that the 
Nepalese policy of raids on his neighbour’s territory to the 
south could only end in one way. So, while maintaining the old 
attitude of seclusion, he hesitatingly, at first tentatively, held 
out to the British a distant hand of friendship, a gesture to 
which our Indian administrators, as ever, did not fail to 
respond. 

Sir Jung Bahadur’s offers of assistance during the Sikh wars, 
his visit to England when he met the great Queen and gave a 
memorable pledge that Nepal has since more than made good, 
his help during the Indian Mutiny, are milestones on the road 
of friendship he never wandered from. His help during the 
Mutiny was recognised by the rendition to Nepal of the valuable 
Terai lands, ceded to the East India Company after the campaign 
of 1816. Of the other events during Jung Bahadur’s administra- 
tion, it is only necessary to mention two of widely different kinds. 
The first was the war with Tibet, a struggle obstinately fought 





1 There is no written Constitution in Nepal. The Government consists of a 
hereditary titular ruler, the Maharaja Dhiraj, who possesses no powers, a heredi- 
tary Prime Minister, who actually governs, and a Council of Bharadars. 
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out on the snowy passes of the great intervening ranges. The 
Nepalese, when near the end of their resources, emerged victors, 
and extracted from their enemy a treaty in force to this day, by 
which, amongst other advantages, Nepal was given certain extra- 
territorial rights in Lhassa, and the Tibetans bound themselves 
to pay an annual tribute. The other event was the hunting trip 
of the late King Edward, then Prince of Wales, in the wonderful 
jungles of the Nepal Terai as Sir Jung Bahadur’s guest, the first 
of several such visits by members of the Royal Family (the last 
being that of our present Prince of Wales, arranged during the 
course of his tour in India), each one of which has served to cement 
more closely the relations between British and Nepalese. It was 
in the year following the first of these visits that Sir Jung Bahadur, 
whilst on a hunting expedition in the forests he loved so well, was 
seized with a mortal sickness. 

During the rather disturbed years that followed the great 
Prime Minister’s death, the policy of isolation, coupled with a 
disarming friendliness, was followed by his successors. The most 
noteworthy instance of the latter was the official recognition of 
the practice then existing in regard to the enlistment of Gurkhas 
in the Indian Army. The merits of the hill men as soldiers were 
recognised by the Indian military authorities during the wars 
of 1815-16, and fighting was hardly at an end before they were 
to be seen in the Company’s uniform. Four battalions (which 
still survive in the first four Gurkha regiments) were raised from 
the disbanded Nepalese troops. They saw service for the first 
time on the British side in the Mahratta war of 1818; next in 
the famous siege and desperate assaults on Bhurtpur, when, 
fighting alongside the old 59th, they won great renown. From 
that time onward, in the long and splendid annals of the Indian 
Army, there has not been a campaign, scarcely a battle, in which 
they have not taken a noteworthy part. Recruitment for the 
Gurkha battalions was for many years carried on sub rosa, till in 
the ‘nineties the Prime Minister, Sir Bir Shumshere, decided 
to recognise, and under certain conditions to assist, the enlistment 
of the ‘ best soldiers in Asia ’ in the Indian Army. 

This brief historical retrospect brings us to our own times. 
For the last twenty years the destinies of the Hill State have 
been guided with patriotic and far-seeing wisdom by the Prime 
Minister, Sir Chandra 1 Shumshere Jung. In this matter Nepal 
must be considered fortunate, for, though the selection of a 
Nepalese Prime Minister is neither governed by the aristocratic 
principle of capacity, nor by the popular will, from both points 

1 General His Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., Prime Minister and Marshal 
of Nepal. 
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of view he has shown himself to be pre-eminently the right man 
in the right place. There can be few men alive in the world who 
can look back with such satisfaction on twenty years’ labour in 
the réle of benevolent autocrat. During his time the country 
has enjoyed quiet to a degree that has never been her lot 
before. 

Towards the British, Sir Chandra has maintained the traditional 
policy of seclusion, and it can hardly be doubted that in this he 
has followed, at least up to a certain point, the dictates of a 
true instinct. ‘ With the merchant the musket, with the Bible 
the bayonet,’ says a local proverb. The Nepalese point of 
view is that with the opening of the country would come responsi- 
bilities, obligations, entanglements, interference and, finally, 
domination. It has, moreover, been the belief that, if it were 
not the desire of the British Government to exercise interference 
in Nepal’s internal administration, it was at least their aim to 
gain control over her foreign relations, and so bring her within the 
circle of Indian States. But the ideal of this intensely proud 
and patriotic people has been independent existence as a sovereign 
State. Though it is many years now since these suspicions 
coloured all intercourse with India and caused the British Resident 
at Katmandhu to be looked on almost as an enemy spy and 
treated more like a prisoner than a diplomatic envoy, the old ideas 
have lingered and are dying hard. 

In all other respects, in all affairs in which the Nepal Govern- 
ment did not scent some menace to their independence—and it 
must be said that they have sometimes been quick to suspect 
where no real cause for suspicion existed—their policy since the 
time of Jung Bahadur has been one of unreserved friendliness. 
And so consistent has been this attitude of conciliation, especially 
in the delicate matter of the enlistment of the Gurkhas in 
the Indian Army, that—even if the Great War had not taken 
place—the conviction could not be avoided that it is better 
to grasp the substance of true friendship, and resulting influ- 
ence with the Gurkha State, than seek the shadow of a nominal 
control which must always be a source of discontent and 
friction. 

While sturdily upholding the independence of Nepal, the 
Nepalese Minister has missed no opportunity of declaring that his 
country’s sword was always ready in the cause of friendship 
with England, and events have proved his promises to be no 
empty ones. It was three years after the last of these occasions, 
the King’s shooting trip in Nepal, that the Great War broke out. 
No attempt can be made in this article to relate how Sir Chandra 
made good his words. It is to be hoped that the part taken in 
that struggle by this little country will one day find a worthy 
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scribe and be told in worthy form. To put the matter baldly and 
briefly, the Prime Minister placed Nepal’s military resources at 
the Viceroy’s disposal. The offer was accepted and taken advan- 
tage of, chiefly in expanding the number of battalions in the 
Indian Army, which was raised from twenty to thirty-three, all 
being maintained by drafts at full strength. Men not fit for 
fighting battalions—for in Nepal it is only certain of the warlike 
clans that are deemed fit for the most honourable of professions— 
were drafted into non-combatant units. Nepal’s own army was 
mobilised, and strong contingents were sent to India and the 
Afghan frontier to replace Indian troops. The gifts of money and 
material made by the Nepal Government, very considerable in 
value, need no detailed mention, for in comparison with the help 
afforded in man-power they were as nothing. 

I often wonder how many Englishmen have realised the extent 
of the sacrifices that this mountain principality, bound to us by 
no compact, tempted by the specious promises of our enemies, 
made for Great Britain in the cause of friendship. I doubt if 
any of the belligerent Powers directly interested lost so big a 
proportion of their fighting men. To little, peaceful hamlets 
hung on the mountain side, or nestling in Nepal’s remote and 
lovely valleys, very far from the enthusiasms and excitements of 
mobilisation and the contagious turmoil of military preparations, 
threatened by no dangers, the call came, and the hill men poured 
down, they knew not why, save that they were summoned by 
their Government and their brethren. One saw them in the mud 
of Flanders, in the deserts of Mesopotamia, on the rocky slopes 
of Gallipoli, in the forests of Persian Gilan. 


* * * * * 


Of course, in our business-like way, we have made pecuniary 
recognition of Nepal’s services, an annual gift of ten lakhs of 
rupees in perpetuity. The families of men killed have received 
gratuities on a liberal scale, and special war pensions have been 
granted. The titular ruler of Nepal, the Maharaja Dhiraj, was 
addressed by the King in a letter of thanks as ‘ Your Majesty,’ 
implying recognition by the British Government of Nepal’s 
complete autonomy, and as a further compliment to the national 
spirit, the British Resident’s designation was changed to Envoy. 

The beau geste, however, was wanting. 

There still remain matters in which we have failed to touch 
the right chord. Some are relics of old treaties made when 
relations between Britain and Nepal were on a less happy feoting. 
Others are the results of policies—on both sides—that have out- 
grown their day. It is unnecessary to specify further than to say 
they are connected with Nepal’s cherished and jealously guarded 
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independence, and that they touch a spirit of nationalism that 
burns as strongly in Nepal as in any Western country. 

Though Nepal’s autonomy has been explicitly recognised, in 
some of the matters alluded to we still appear to show hesitation 
about accepting the logical and necessary results of this status. 
There seems to be a tendency also to allow issues touching Nepal 
to be obscured by similar questions arising with regard to other 
States situated beyond India’s frontier, notably Afghanistan and 
Tibet. But, one may ask, what comparison can there be between 
the claims on Great Britain of Afghanistan and Nepal? Have 
we any cause for gratitude towards these people of the Hindu 
Kush, a land that, as its name implies, has vexed India for cen- 
turies? Only compare the histories of the Government of India’s 
relations with the two States. Think of the Gurkha blood spilt 
beyond the Indus. 

Tibet, again, is in a sense Nepal’s hereditary and only enemy, 
and one, it must be remembered, that has been forced to pay 
tribute. In our care for the preservation and protection of Tibet, 
Nepalese interests ought not to be prejudiced in the slightest 
degree. We owe nothing to Tibet, and can expect nothing 
from her, 

It should not be inferred that Nepal, provided her treaty 
rights are duly respected, desires a quarrel with Tibet, or has any 
aggressive designs against her northern neighbour. The reverse 
is the case, especially as at this time her entire energies are needed 
for the development of the country. 

The time has come, indeed, when Nepal must take stock of her 
own position if she is not to lag behind in the race. Her rulers, 
keeping always before them the pole-star of independence as their 
sole guide, have in some other respects—perhaps unavoidably— 
missed the path of progress. For purposes of safety, the country’s 
natural defences, miasmic forests, intricate valleys, precipitous 
hills, have been deliberately allowed: to remain very much as 
nature moulded them. With the exception of the route to 
Katmandhu (now being improved by a ropeway over the passes), 
railways and roads, the arteries of a living State, are not. What 
tracks exist remain unknown to all but the country people and 
pilgrims who travel on foot. No wheeled vehicle has ever reached 
the interior except on men’s shoulders. Telegraph lines, a coun- 
try’s nerves, are entirely wanting. Yet in spite of this, in an 
area some five hundred miles in length, the administration is 
extremely centralised. Consider what a clog this means on the 
wheels of government. Excepting in the capital, itself gleaming 
with electrically lighted palaces and boulevards, there are few 
of the amenities of modern life. Civilisation may be called 
‘ Court-deep,’ so that the country may be likened to an organism 
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with an active brain but a partly paralysed body. If Nepal were 
an island in the Pacific, such a condition might be regarded with 
equanimity, or even perhaps with a measure of satisfaction. She 
would pursue her course undisturbed by world movements. But 
for continental nations insulation of this kind is impossible ; they 
must travel the long road of progress hand in hand with their 
neighbours. Nepal happens to exist alongside one that is 
advancing with rapid strides, and on whom, in trade and other 
matters, she is increasingly dependent, and in such circumstances 
her treasured isolation becomes a source of danger. At the 
present time she is confronted with the most serious problem a 
State can have, the loss by emigration of the most virile and 
adventurous of her rather scanty population. There is a great 
and increasing demand for the Gurkha in India. His energy, 
honesty and cheerfulness, not to speak of his bravery, combine to 
make him the ‘ very man’ for all sorts of duties. He is wanted 
by the army, by the police battalions of the North-East frontier, 
by the Indian States. He is wanted—though his employment in 
them is prohibited—by all the miscellaneous non-combatant 
services in India. On tea plantations, coal mines, railways, 
wherever there is a demand for labour, he is in request. The 
Gurkha normally comes to India as a soldier, but after seeing 
‘ life,’ he is disinclined to return to the hard work, monotony and 
small remuneration that labour gets in his native land, for which 
the fleshpots of India have to some extent spoilt him; the 
unfortunate thing, from.our point of view, being that the offspring 
of Gurkhas who have become domiciled in India are Gurkhas no 
longer except in name. The best qualities of the unsophisticated 
Highlander are gone. For Nepal, the increasing tendency of the 
best of her population to drift to India is more than serious, it 
is vital. 

The fact is that Nepal has for too long sat like a sadhu wrapped 
in her independence and integrity ; now she is beginning to discover 
that these virtues are but a poor substitute for clothes. The 
policy of isolation may have been useful in the past ; now that it 
has ceased to be so, it has become a drag. Nepal requires com- 
munications, roads, efficient telegraph and postal services. Her 
magnificent forests might be put under scientific management, 
her mineral wealth surveyed, her rivers examined with a view to 
the utilisation of their practically unlimited power. Foreign 
capital might be invited and foreign experts freely borrowed for 
the instruction of her own people. The people require medical 
care. Education is the need of the age, and it is needed in Nepal, 
but let it be of a kind that will produce good citizens, not, as in 
India, discontented politicians. It is only by such means that 
the standard of comfort can be raised and the country saved from 
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slow death by exhaustion. Nepal might take a leaf—with dis- 
cretion—from the book of Japan. 

To the old-fashioned Nepalese, brought up in the tradition of 
seclusion, ideas of this kind are unpalatable, almost heretical. 
Through this open door, he would say, will intrude such un- 
welcome guests as‘ unrest,’ Gandhism, in its results indistinguish- 
able from Bolshevism, and similar disagreeable shapes. These 
things are the baccilli that attack social organisms. They will not 
be avoided by attempts at segregation ; indeed, it is likely that a 
backward State that is conterminous with a progressive one is 
in the greater danger, for civilisation produces its own resisting 
antitoxins. One must not, moreover, confuse industrialism with 
the evils that at present seem to accompany it. Nepal’s existence 
is threatened from loss of population, and it is not for dread of 
such shadowy things that she should stand shivering on the 
brink and fear to take the plunge. It is natural to lament the 
passing of forbidden lands, wild romantic countries, with their 
primeval forests and untrodden mountains, and all old picturesque 
things ; but with them disappears much that is bad to make room 
for what is better. I think that our conservative Nepalese, when 
he comes to consider recent movements, and especially the failure 
of Russia’s frantic effort to restart society on new and untried 
lines, will see that modern civilisation, with all its drawbacks, is, 
in its tendencies and on the whole, good: not the last word in 
the evolution of societies, but at least pursuing the true line of 
progress towards the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
He may see his country embark on the current without qualms 
for the result. 

The changes now going on in India must in time affect the 
Nepalese outlook towards that country, if they have not done so 
already. Many years cannot elapse before the Indian Government 
becomes one responsible to an electorate, and so reflect Eastern - 
rather than British ideas. But the fabric of Anglo-Nepalese 
friendship, and the real, though informal, alliance that exists 
between the two peoples, has been built up by a century’s inter- 
course with British rulers, and the magnetic influence of British 
Royalty. Towards the Indian Government of the future the 
Nepalese attitude is likely, it seems, to change somewhat. 

Naturally the vigilant statesman who has Nepal’s near future 
in his hands is neither ignorant nor unmindful of the problems 
here briefly touched on. Naturally, also, he will examine all 
sides of the questions involved, not only with greater thorough- 
ness and knowledge than is possible for any foreign observer, 
however friendly, but as the one on whose shoulders will rest the 
responsibility for success or failure. Having done so, the writer, 
as one who has the privilege of knowing him, is sure that he will 
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adopt the course that is best in his country’s interests and will 
pursue it with constancy and courage. For our part, let us never 
forget that Great Britain is in Nepal’s debt, and whenever she 
looks to us for sympathy and help let us see to it that she will not 
be disappointed. 


R. L. KENNION. 
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BECKY SHARP AND EMMA BOVARY 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


IT is an accusation frequently brought against that master- 
novelist, Thackeray, that he was unable to portray an ideal 
woman, 

The cynical observer might retort that, not being an idealist, 
Thackeray would have had to draw too largely upon his imagina- 
tion for this purpose ; but in reality the cynic Thackeray was a 
great idealist. 

A cynic, in fact, is your only true idealist. So high is his 
standard of human perfection that he contemplates with a 
pitying—a cynical—smile the human frailties of the heroes and 
heroines of even his own creation. And in a subtle and most 
suggestive sense, Becky Sharp herself, the pseudo-heroine—if we 
may so call her—of that masterpiece of Thackeray’s, A Novel 
without a Hero, is an ‘ ideal’ woman. 

For what is an ideal ? Is it not a possibility ? The possibility 
of perfection which we perceive in human imperfection? And 
Becky Sharp is a woman of infinite possibilities, of infinite 
capacity for good—and evil. And as such she is, without 
possessing any of the characteristics commonly acknowledged as 
heroic, one of the greatest heroines ever created by a novelist. 
The greatest of nineteenth-century fiction we might declare, but 
that there rises before our mind’s eye another figure, portrayed 
in no less masterly a fashion by that much misunderstood and 
misjudged writer and contemporary of the author of Vanity 
Faiv—Flaubert—the figure of Emma Bovary. 

Both Vanity Fair and Madame Bovary appeared originally 
in serial form. Both—and for that very reason, maybe—bear 
that unmistakable touch of freshness, that total absence of 
‘retouch ’ which so frequently mars the vivid impress of reality 
of a true work of art—the lifelike creation of a master-mind— 
of a genius, 

As we close both Vanity Fair and Madame Bovary we involun- 
tarily feel—we who have lived and who know something of the 
inward truths of life and of human nature—that here is the true 
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life history of a woman, a history told without veil or varnish, 
the history of a woman working out her own salvation, her own 
ruin, in logical sequence, to the only possible conclusion. 

From the first moment that Becky Sharp steps upon the 
scene, pale, thin, with her ‘large, odd,’ green eyes—routing 
with unequalled audacity and success the ‘Semiramis of 
Hammersmith,’ the formidable lady who ‘did not speak 
French, but directed those who did ’—from that moment she 
seems to step into the very door not, indeed, of our heart, but 
of our life; and we follow her career with unflagging, almost 
breathless interest. 

At no time in her history does this interest diminish. From 
first to last we watch and listen, we fear and hope, and hope 
again—hope against hope—for her ultimate salvation, until at 
last the curtain drops and she disappears, not from life, but from 
our view, among the multitude of those who, having relinquished 
the struggle for good or evil in their breast, are swallowed up 
in the stream of human mediocrity. 

Emma Bovary, her French parallel, stirs and holds the reader’s 
interest in the same tense fashion. 

Despite the difference in circumstances and servbanianeds 
and even in the nature of these two women, there seems to hover 
over both of them the same moral problem, the same sword of 
Damocles ready to descend and destroy them, while they, all 
unconscious of the peril, continue on their way, pausing, it is 
true, now and again to listen, as it were, to some inward voice, 
but relentlessly stifling the promptings of their innermost selves, 
impelled by something at once stronger and weaker than their 
own souls—by ‘ fate,’ as we are wont to call it—to the choice of 
evil and to moral failure. 

Becky Sharp a heroine! It is not accidental that in this 
novel without a hero,’ crowded with characters each one of whom 
arrests attention and compels interest, Becky Sharp stands out 
as the central figure ; that whilst we follow the careers of Rawdon 
Crawley, of Dobbin, of George Osborne, the placid lives of Amelia 
Sedley and of Lady Crawley and Sir Pitt ; that whilst we read 
with breathless interest of Lord Steyne and of Jos Sedley, it is, 
in reality, the fate of Becky that holds us fascinated to the last. 
It is only when, as we have said, she has disappeared into 
mediocrity that we feel satisfied that the story of Vanity Fair 
is really at an end, and are, in the words of Thackeray, ready to 
‘ shut up the box.’ 

Becky Sharp represents, we may almost say, a new type of 
woman—a woman until then not met with in fiction. She 
resembles Shakespeare’s heroines—she is a dramatic figure. 
Like Lady Macbeth, like Desdemona, like Cleopatra, like Juliet, 
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although in no sense resembling Juliet, she has all the possibilities 
of tragedy in her nature. 

From the moment that we read of her going through the 
hateful routine of Miss Pinkerton’s seminary, cold, hard, defiant, 
weeping out her solitary heart at night, to the wonder of the 
housemaid in the garret next door, we feel we are going to read 
the history of no ordinary woman. We understand the spell of 
her pale face and green eyes, cast, even from afar, over the curate 
at Chiswick Church, and we realise that the painful and repre- 
hensible episode with the one-eyed tart woman is likely to have 
many successors. 

‘A woman without a heart,’ we may style Becky Sharp. 
Yet no more without a heart than is the successful man, the man 
who makes his mark in the world. 

Her history is the history of a woman who surveys the future, 
her own future, clear eyed; who, in a newly significant sense, 
realises that in this world we cannot serve two masters success- 
fully ; who therefore from the start makes her choice, fixes her 
aim, and pursues it relentlessly, stifling and sacrificing all that is 
best in her, throwing overboard the heart which we were wont 
somehow to regard as woman’s only legitimate domain. 

By the side of Amelia Sedley, the type not of the good, but 
of the sentimental, woman, who loves without discernment, 
weakly, foolishly ; who is incapable of ever stirring more than 
a passing emotion or a placid affection in the heart of man—by 
the side of Amelia Sedley, Becky Sharp appears as a refreshing 
contrast. 

When she loves, we feel she will not make a useless idol of 
man ; and once the idol is broken, she will not stoop to mend it. 
She, we feel, will never worship what is weak and contemptible, 
although she may make use of it to secure her ends. She will 
act the part not of the clay, but of the potter. She will mould 
and shape the hearts and lives of men. And so we turn the pages 
in eager pursuit of her career, of her ultimate destiny, with a 
premonition from the first that the curtain has risen on the drama 
of a woman’s life that will hold our interest until the lights are 
put out, that will give us food for reflection and meditation, 
that will awaken echoes and recall memories in the breast of each 
one of us who knows the meaning of life and of love. 

When she loves. 

The lonely child’s heart that wept itself out with such passion 
in the solitude at Chiswick had longings and hopes and needs un- 
betrayed by Becky’s cold, defiant attitude, and these longings 
and needs were not dead when she left behind her her school life 
and the memory of her thwarted and unhappy childhood. 

When we see her descending the stairs at the Sedleys’ house 
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in Russell Square, dressed in Amelia’s white muslin and wearing 
the cornelian necklace, determined to be ‘ her own mamma,’ and 
to subdue the stout cavalier in the Hessian boots, there is still a 
secret longing for romance in the worldly little heart. It is not 
until the fatal rack-punch episode in Vauxhall Gardens has frus- 
trated her hopes, it is not until then that Becky Sharp, so to 
speak, dries her tears once and for all, and, realising the folly of 
trusting to the forces of the heart, determines to have done with 
her heart for ever, and thus enters upon the campaign for success 
in real earnest. 

And who shall blame her? Must we not rather admire this 
mere slip of a girl, with the grim wisdom of the experienced man 
of the world, with the shrewd perception of the relative value of 
things in this world, with the half humorous contempt for the 
foibles of mankind and for the inferiority of the minds amongst 
whom her lot is cast ? 

It is a truth but dimly perceived and grudgingly admitted by 
men—even in these days—that woman, when she has to fight 
her own battle (which is always the battle against man), must 
meet man with his own weapons, must be attired in the self-same 
armour that he wears. 

That Becky never had a chance, that she never could afford 
to be a woman, until it was too late, until she had unflinchingly 
thrown overboard the attributes of women—how masterly are 
the touches with which Thackeray conveys this fact. 

The girl who, in the words of Horrocks, was ‘a match for 
*em’ (for both father and son) is the same girl also who had lain 
awake by the side of the snoring charwoman, dreaming of the 
little fellow in the red coat, whose heart she was destined to win 
and break, whose life she was to make and mar. 

Yes, Becky is a woman of infinite possibilities. 

There are moments when we feel she is capable of rising to 
great heights ; as in the'scene with Lord Steyne. ‘ She admired,’ 
says Thackeray, ‘ her husband, brave, strong, victorious.’ And, 
again, when gaily singing “‘ Eccolo qua,” she throws to Amelia— 
to weak and blind Amelia, incapable of distinguishing sterling 
worth from its spurious imitation—when she throws to her the 
fatal billet and helps her lifelong enemy Dobbin to realise his 
fondest hopes. 

There is a magnanimity about her at times which almost 
reconciles us to her sordid aims, to her cold calculations, to her 
ruthless selfishness. Had she met her match in time we feel, 
had her fate been linked to Lord Steyne’s, to that of a man of his 
calibre, she would then have had scope for her ambitions, she 
would then have been able to unfold her powers—she could then 
have afforded to put them to the highest use. 
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But fate was against her. And here we come to the great 
psychological crux. 

Seen from the highest point of view, measured by the loftiest 
standard, we cannot be true heroes or heroines except we over- 
come fate. 

Except our own strength be greater than the accumulated 
strength of circumstances, we are doomed to failure. Our strength 
must be proportionate to the loftiness of our aim, and the heights 
to which we aspire must overtop the fabric of circumstances, 
though they be a very tower of Babel in height. But Becky, in 
discarding her heart and its dictates, had cast aside her ideals and 
aspirations. 

The secret of her life, of her failure and ruin, lies revealed in 
these words : ‘ If I had £5000 a year.’ 

As she revisits—already half grown into the hardened woman 
of the world—the scenes of her almost childhood days at Queen’s 
Crawley, there is something very akin to regret and remorse in 
the heart of her, whose singing of Mozart’s airs could bring tears 


to poor Lady Steyne’s eyes. 
‘If,’ says Becky, ‘ I had £5000 a year I think I could be a good 
woman. . . . I could pick off dead leaves from the geraniums. I 


could order half-a-crown’s worth of soup for the poor, I should 
not miss it much... .’ 

‘If?’ How many of us—like Becky—seek and find in that 
fatal word the explanation and excuse for the failure of our 
lives ! 

Not the spell of her pale face and green eyes, though they 
fascinated, haunted and tortured the men whose lives were 
brought into contact with hers—but the spell of that unfathomed 
mysterious possibility of greatness, is what places Becky Sharp 
far above the level of ordinary womankind, is what enabled her 
to hold undisputed sway over the hearts of men, to evoke in 
them memories of unforgettable bliss. Of bliss which had 
regenerated the heart of the profligate Rawdon Crawley, and 
filled it with a love as deep and pure as it was undying—with 
a love which the placid virtue of an Amelia Sedley could never 
either feel or inspire. 

Becky Sharp is the type of the complex, incomprehensible, 
mysterious woman, of the woman who is worse at once and better 
than her life. 


* * * * * 


‘She rejected everything which did not lend itself to being 
immediately consumed by her heart.’ 

With this single sentence, culled haphazard from amongst a 
number of no less pregnant ones, Flaubert—the great master- 
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painter of the feminine heart—throws for us upon the canvas of 
fiction a vivid portrait of Emma Bovary. 

If Becky Sharp is the type of the woman without a heart, 
Emma Bovary is the type of the woman who makes an idol of 
her heart ; who, to this insatiable Moloch, recklessly sacrifices her 
honour, her principles, her chances of happiness in this world 
and the next; whose career ends in tragedy more complete, 
more terrible—but more noble also—than that of Becky, because 
it is never tainted by any sordid motive. 

‘ Je suis a plaindre mais non pas a vendre.’ In these redeeming 
words from her own lips we find the keynote of Emma Bovary’s 
life. 

For those who come to grief by their hearts there always seems 
‘to remain a hope of ultimate redemption. Their ruin appears at 
once more final and less so, because the human heart holds 
infinite possibilities for regeneration, even beyond this mortal 
sphere. 

Emma, waving goodbye to Charles Bovary as she stands on 
her father’s doorstep—with the melting snow falling in heavy 
drops upon her pigeon-breast coloured sunshade—Emma, the 
youthful bride, lost in melancholy reflections before her pre- 
decessor’s wedding bouquet—Emma, the wife, smiling farewell to 
her husband over the flowering plants at her window—whose 
heart has not yearned over her ? 

What heart of man or woman has not ached for the struggles 
and sufferings of this passionate woman’s soul—for this woman, 
who sees her dream of love fade into the cruel reality of a common- 
place marriage—who sees her lover and hero of romance trans- 
formed by the crude light of everyday life into the husband 
“whose conversation is as flat as a pavement on which every- 
body’s opinions are trotting about’; into the husband who, after 
exchanging his muddy boots for his house slippers and enjoying 
a full meal, kisses his wife at ‘stated times,’ and falls asleep 
placidly, with his cotton nightcap all awry upon his ruffled hair. 

How many a sensitive, nobly planned woman—how many an 
exceptional man—how many, alas, relive in the perusal of these 
masterly pages of Flaubert’s the tragedy of their own lives. 

Emma, the little girl who, in the country inn, had gazed with 
almost intuitive understanding and wonder upon the plates 
depicting scenes from Madame Lavalliére’s life—Emma, who had 
prayed with such fervour among the nuns at her convent school, 
who had grieved so extravagantly for the loss of her mother, 
trying at that early age even, to introduce some dramatic element 
into the monotony of her life—this Emma is the same incorrigible, 
romantic Emma still who naively, and alas vainly strives with 
her music and poetry to instil some poetic ardour into her common- 
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place husband’s soul. And this Emma, despite the underlying 
hardness and selfishness of her nature, and even though absorbed 
in an egotistic quest for happiness, is not without a strange 
nobility and magnanimity of her own. 

She does not, after the approved manner of wives, lay the 
blame for the failure of her married life at her husband’s door. 
Not until long after, not until she feels the need for self-justifica- 
tion. No, with unconscious pathos she comes to the conclusion 
(how many of us have not been tempted to arrive at it likewise), 
that ‘ the poets must have exaggerated,’ that love—such as we all 
dream of—is for the elect only, for the favoured few, for those 
who dwell in castles, in mansions, and in the antechambers of 
kings. That love is reserved for lords and their ladies, for knights 
and their chatelaines, that love—like some exotic plant—requires 
a special soil for its growth. 

How was she—the simple farmer’s daughter—to know that 
this special soil is to be found in the heart of each one of us, who 
may care to cultivate it. 

But Emma Bovary, like Becky Sharp, is a woman of infinite 
possibilities. 

In this fact lie both her condemnation and her justification. 

From the first it is evident that the woman who, in the words 
of the shrewd apothecary, ‘ would not have been out of place in a 
sous-préfecture,’ is utterly wasted upon Charles Bovary, although 
(oh wasteful and ironic tragedy of life) he, too, with the rest, 
has to go to his doom through her. 

Like all women of her type Emma is destined to become ‘ la 
femme fatale’ for both high and low, indiscriminately. None can 
escape her charm. All must in the end be the victims of her 
fateful spell. . 

A glamour—unearthly, intangible, spiritual almost—seems to 
hover around this passionate woman. 

Who is there that could have withstood her charm? Who 
that would have resisted her, running recklessly at dawn through 
the dew-damp meadows to her lover’s home, bursting like the 
radiance of a spring morning into his chamber—with the dewdrops 
sparkling in her dark locks and upon her fine lashes ? 

What man would not, like Rodolphe himself, have taken her 
to his heart? Ah! but what man, having once held such a 
woman to his breast—so passionate, so romantic, so sensuous 
and so spiritual, so baffling, so bewitching a creature—what man 
could ever after think of another, could dare to profane such a 
memory ? 

The history of Emma Bovary is not the history of the ordinary 
disappointed married woman who, seeking an outlet for her 
pent-up nature, falls an easy prey to the first-comer. 
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In the description of her life Flaubert shows himself the great 
moralist that he is. 

Like his English contemporary—the portrayer of Becky Sharp 
—he never for an instant confounds evil with the condonation of 
evil. But more than this. As written by Flaubert, the life-story 
of Emma Bovary is the story of a woman who almost to the last 
wrestles like Jacob of old with the angel of a higher self. 

The life of Becky Sharp appears to hold no such Bethel. 

In comparing and contrasting Becky Sharp and Emma 
Bovary, these two so strangely similar yet so dissimilar heroines 
of fiction, we must however bear in mind that Thackeray is 
hardly fair to Becky, that he does not allow himself to be fair, 
because he is not as fine and subtle an analyst of the feminine 
heart as his French confrére. 

For this the traditional attitude of the Englishman towards 
woman’s heart—as holy ground—is responsible. 

Nowhere in English fiction, and for the matter of that in 
English life, do we find the subtle and intimate comprehension 
of woman’s heart by man, the exquisite tender handling and 
respecting of her emotions, which the Latin and the Slav knows 
how to give and to exact. 

Where find an English psychologist able to understand the 
intricate workings of a woman’s mind, of a woman who, in a fit 
of reaction from exalted mysticism, ‘spends fifteen francs in 
one month on lemons to whiten her nails,’ of a woman, who, 
“since she had so heroically resisted temptation in the shape of 
man, considered herself entitled to the extravagance of purchas- 
ing a silk sash which she could not afford ?’ 

In order to be able to penetrate into the secret chambers of 
Becky’s heart, to follow and depict her struggles of heart and 
soul, to be able to achieve anything equalling the marvellous 
portrayal of Emma Bovary’s inner life, and so to be perfectly 
fair to Becky, in order to do this Thackeray would have had to 
unmake himself. 

He would have had to free himself from the traditional pre- 
judice of the Englishman, who, however hard he may strive to 
overcome his national bent, knows and acknowledges two types 
of women only: the virtuous woman, and her sister—who does 
not count. 

An Englishman instinctively loses respect and sympathy for 
woman once she steps aside from the conventional path, be her 
motive ever so legitimate or noble. 

Even though there be lurking in his mind a secret admiration 
for her which he is unable entirely to withhold, the fetters of 
tradition and convention are too strong for him to shake off. 

An Englishman does not concede to his womankind any but 
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the most orthodox claims of the heart, betause to him woman’s 
heart is the Promised Land he is content to view from afar, which 
his instinct of self-preservation warns him it will be safer to leave 
unexplored. 

At best, the Englishman’s attitude towards woman is that of 
the market gardener in contemplation before some rare orchid. 

Had Flaubert had the handling of Becky Sharp’s history she 
might then not appear to us the wholly sordid creature which she 
seems. We might then, perchance, with her catch glimpses of ‘ the 
angels descending and ascending unto heaven,’ and in the end the 
contrast between these two women would not be so great. 

How delicately, almost tenderly, does Flaubert prepare the 
reader’s mind for the understanding—yet never for the condona- 
tion—of his heroine’s frailties. 

If Emma, in the place of the gentle and pious nuns, whose 
somewhat sentimental morality and utter ignorance of the realities 
of woman’s life and duties and temptations in the world, made of 
them but ill-suited guardians for a girl of so complex and dan- 
gerous a temperament, if instead of them Emma had by her 
side a strong personality, endowed with sound moral principles 
and with common sense, yet not lacking in lofty ideals and in 
understanding for her conflicting nature, she might then have 
turned the failure of her married life into success. 

Is not this what Flaubert suggests with subtlety in every 
line of his incomparable psychological analysis of this complex 
woman’s nature ? 

But Emma’s childhood and youth had been spent without any 
such guiding and invigorating influence. And now, stranded 
between the shattered dreams of girlhood romance and the sordid 
realities of life, in the uncongenial surroundings of a little market 
town, with all her finer instincts in revolt, the subtle poison 
imbibed in that fateful visit to the Marquis de La Vaubesseyard, 
in that glimpse of a world beyond her reach, had ample oppor- 
tunity to work its way into her nature, into a nature crying out 
to be satisfied, crying out for fuller knowledge of life and of its 
possibilities. 

Doubtless, in a common-place woman the birth of her child 
would have killed all romantic dreams and aspirations, would, 
at any rate, have regulated and directed them into normal 
channels. But for a woman of Emma’s temperament, of her 
fineness and justice of instinct, motherhood—robbed of all 
romance and poetry, of all spiritual meaning by the contact with 
an inferior partner—could only intensify the suffering, could only 
be an additional drop in her cup of bitterness. 

Is not this one of the tragic ironies of life, that the ideal 
citizens, those least disposed to rebel against the ‘ common task,’ 
Voit. XCI—No. 539 F 
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those most likely to fulfil it satisfactorily, are also likely to be the 
man and woman devoid of finer instincts, devoid of everything 
which makes the human heart a priceless possession, devoid of all 
that sanctifies life and reconciles us to its suffering ? 

The universe is not planned for the exceptional man or woman. 
These have to achieve success, in spite of being exceptional. 

Before unfolding to us the real drama of Emma Bovary’s life, 
Flaubert, in masterly fashion, shows us the tempter at work in 
the character of Léon, the young lawyer’s clerk. 

The innocency of this episode, which brings like a ray of 
sunshine into Emma’s dreary existence, is not due to timidity 
alone. There is about these two the innate chastity, the pudeur 
d’ame, characteristic of all idealistic and romantic natures, the 
chastity of soul which is a stronger safeguard far than the most 
complete knowledge of the dangers of evil. 

It is when this brief friendship, fringed with the possibilities 
of love, has faded away into a mere memory, when Emma’s heart 
lies fallow once more, it is not until then that Rodolphe comes 
upon the scene. 

From the first we know that Emma is doomed. 

In the experienced hands of this unscrupulous man of the 
world, she is like wax. As Eugénie Grandet does her worthless 
cousin, so does Emma Bovary endow Rodolphe with all the 
virtues, with all the delicacy of her woman’s heart. 

And so irresistible is the spiritualising influence of woman’s 
passion, so purifying its fire, that even this coarse and brutal 
lover, this hopeless sensualist, ‘ whose heart resembled the well- 
worn flagstones of a courtyard,’ falls under its spell: that 
there are moments when we almost hold our breath, when we 
wait, hoping against hope, for his regeneration by the magic 
power of her love. 

* . . . Where you are, Rodolphe,’ she cries in rapture, ‘ there 
is my home . . . there is my country. ...’ And the hardened 
cynic, standing alone in the darkened meadow, with his heart 
beating to sufiocation, remains dazed and lost in wonder at her 
ineffable charm, until her white figure has vanished in the night. 

And oh the bitter irony of life. In playing false to her, in 
abandoning her, Rodolphe commits the only meritorious action 
perhaps, of his unworthy life, and sends her to her doom. 

After having loved with so great a love there can be no hope 
left for Emma. 

As she sinks down unconscious in the sun-flocded garret over 
her lover’s note of farewell, we feel that her fate is sealed. Love 
henceforth is dead in her breast, although Nature will still exact 
her toll. For Nature ‘is not mocked.’ 

A less finely organised woman might have taken up the broken 
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threads of life once more, might have sought and found ccmfort 
and compensation—many of us do—in the daily round, in the 
fleshpots of Egypt. But to all finer natures the knowledge of 
having given of their best and highest to the unworthy, brings 
self-loathing and despair. 

The renewal, on different lines, of Emma’s friendship with the 
now experienced Léon, is but an unimportant interlude, a natural 
consequence of all that has gone before—Nemesis relentlessly 
pursuing woman to a logical conclusion. 

But in the last heartrending scene with her lost and almost 
regained lover, Emma rises before us once more, as she does before 
Rodolphe, in all her old charm, in all the beauty and strength of 
true passion. 

It is not until this last interview thai she realises, that we 
ourselves realise, that all is irrevocably los‘. 

When convinced at last of her lover’s unworthiness (although 
there is much to be said for him, since ‘ of all the chilling blasts 
directed upon love a request for pecuniary help is the most 
chilling ’), when she takes up the gold links from the mantelpiece 
and, hurling them across the room in contempt and despair, 
sweeps out of Rodolphe’s presence for ever—it is then—not until 
then, that Emma Bovary realises that in losing his love she has 
indeed lost the world, and love itself, for love. 

There is no other end possible for this woman, than that 
chosen for her by Flaubert with unerring psychological insight. 

We wish for no other. 

And who can tell? Charles Bovary—the innocent victim of 
her wasted love, and of his—Charles Bovary, lying dead in the 
deserted summer-house with a lock of her black hair clasped 
in his lifeless hand, may at the last himself not have wished 
it otherwise. 

Mrs. HAROLD SANDWITH. 
(Odette St. Lys.) 
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TEUFELSDROCKH IN HEXAMETERS 


ONE must not, said Socrates (or Plato for him), lay hands upon 
one’s father Parmenides ; nor must I, although he is in no such 
relationship to me either through nature or grace, write otherwise 
of my friend Mr. Gosse than with the respect and gratitude for 
many a fruitful hour which he has earned. I am too much in his 
debt (to carry it no further back) for his Causeries du Dimanche, 
since collected under the equally happy title of Books on the 
Table, to avoid saying so whenever I have the chance. He is 
doing what, I suppose, no writer now in Britain could do so well, 
if at all, when week after week he delivers a ripe and reasoned 
judgment upon any literary matter of interest which time and 
chance may throw up to him. It is not only a triumph of range, 
though his range is astonishing; nor only a matter of length, 
though he keeps that excellently well ; nor of lightness of touch ; 
nor of a needle’s point upon the exact place of attack. He has 
all that, and a great deal more—mastery, ease, and urbanity ; 
remoteness from the market-square and dust of the bookstalls. 
It is, in fact, the case of a man who has found the thing to do which 
exactly suits his present temper, and can do it so as exactly to 
fit the present need. The judgments of such a one are not 
lightly to be questioned by the half-generation below him, and 
certainly not by me. 

He won’t misunderstand me, then, when I say that one of his 
Causeries sent me back to A. H. Clough, to re-read his poetic 
remains from cover to cover, and then—it sounds ungrateful— 
to question a phrase or two which he lets fall in disparagement of 
the poet. Admitting, as he does, that Clough is ‘ still remem- 
bered, and in no danger of being forgotten,’ he goes on to say that 
‘he is remembered by his poems, which, although they are 
amateurish in form and dry in texture, have an element of faint 
perennial interest.’ It is delicately said, yet is it true? Mr. 
Gosse goes on to contradict it almost immediately, and to show 
that where the first part of the judgment is true, the second is 
not, that where the first part is untrue, so again is the second ; 
for, as he puts it, ‘ when the body of his verse has been winnowed, 
not much remains, but there is a handful of golden grains, and 
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they are pure wheat.’ In other words, that part of Clough’s 
poetry which is amateurish in form and dry in texture has neither 
faint perennial interest nor any interest now at all; but the 
other part, the handful of pure corn which results from your 
winnowing, is neither amateurish nor dry, and possesses, for those 
who tackle it fairly, a very strong interest even now. So far as I 
can see, so far as Mr. Gosse will take me, that winnowed golden 
remnant of Clough is The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich. In form 
that poem is a rough mock epic written in hexameters which, 
if they clatter and rattle, do their job of stiffening by burlesque 
homerics the sentimental fibre of the thing. In substance The 
Bothie is a fervent, even impassioned piece of work whose inspira- 
tion, as I think, can be dated with ease, but whose passion is as 
old as mankind. It is rather remarkable that both Mr. Gosse 
and the author of his Book on the Table (Arthur Hugh Clough, by 
James Insley Osborne) should have missed the well-spring of 
such a poem. 

It is important to remember the date of The Bothie on every 
account. It is 1848. Well, in 1847 Clough had been tutor to a 
reading-party in the Highlands which ‘settled down,’ says Mr. 
Osborne, ‘ for some weeks in a large farm-house,’ at Drumna- 
drochit, When the party broke up, Clough and a friend made a 
walking tour through the Western Highlands, stopping at, 
among other places, a forester’s hut called Toper-na-Fuosich, 
stopping at an inn at Rannoch, and attending a ball at Glenfinnan 
given by a chieftain called MacDonald of Glen Aladale. ‘Some 
of the incidents of The Bothie, according to Shairp, happened to 
them’ while they were on tour. One of my points here is that 
they certainly did, and in order to make it I have only to cite a 
fragmentary and undated poem, entitled 6 Oeds pera ood :— 





Farewell, my highland lassie! when the year returns around, 
Be it Greece, or be it Norway, where my vagrant feet are found, 
I shall call to mind the place, I shall call to mind the day, 

The day that’s gone for ever, and the glen that’s far away ; 


I shall see thy soft brown eyes dilate to wakening woman-thought, 
And whiter still the white cheek asebin to which the blush was brought ; 


I shall diet and see, iis feel, in sequence sadly true, 

Shall repeat the bitter-sweet of the lingering last adieu ; 

I shall seem as now to leave thee, with the kiss upon the brow, 
And the fervent benediction of 6 deds pera coi ! 


Mr. Gosse refers to that poem, to its warmth and depth of 
regret, but does not apparently see how it bears upon The Bothie. 
He thinks it was cast aside for the longer poem. I don’t think that 
myself, but rather that the longer poem grew out of the lyric by 
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the need Clough felt both to relate and to justify a real experi- 
ence. In other words, Elspie of The Bothie lived; Clough had 
loved her. Yes, but there is more in it than that. Let me return 
to the date. The Bothie was written and published in 1848. 
That was a year of revolution in Europe, with every prospect of 
being so in England. It was the year of Feargus O’Connor and 
the great Chartist petition. It was three years after Disraeli’s 
Sybil, one year before Alton Locke and Yeast. It was two years 
before Carlyle broke out with Latter-day Pamphlets and had 
everybody by the ears. The year, in fact, was that one in which 
the cynic’s influence on Clough was strongest. If Clough fell in 
love with a peasant girl in 1847 and wrote his best poem in 1848, 
it is no wonder that it was The Bothie. The hexameters may be 
due to Longfellow, but the clatter of them is not. The clatter 
and the burlesque homerics are Clough of Rugby and Oxford 
trying to cover up his tracks. And his tracks are the tracks of 
Teufelsdréckh. That, shortly, is the rationale of The Bothie. 
Carlyle seems really to have liked Clough. When news of his 
death in 1861 was sent him by Froude he replied with less depre- 
ciation than usual, ‘ I quite agree in what you say of poor Clough. 
A man more vivid, ingenious, veracious, mildly radiant, I have 
seldom met with, and in a character so honest, modest, kindly.’ 
You can generally trust Carlyle for adjectives, but those are odd 
ones. The Bothie is all those things to this day, getting on for 
eighty years old though it be, but it is much more. There is 
passion in it, both moral and physical, which is not smothered in 
irony ; which smoulders under its ironical garment, burns holes 
in the airy thing, and betrays glowing flesh beneath. Carlyle 
dealt very warily with passion (though bile always had him at its 
mercy), and Clough never let himself go like that elsewhere. In 
The Bothie, however, the matter of experience, of the thing felt, 
is not to be mistaken. The justification, too, is equally pas- 
sionate ; and whether it is a case of imagination flaming out of 
doctrine or of doctrine kindled and illuminated by sensation does 
not seem to matter very much. Both are there, and both felt. 
Mr. Osborne calls The Bothie a novel in verse. He can only 
maintain that by doing violence to novels in general and the 
poem in particular. A novel, if it is anything, is a reduction of 
life to the terms of art ; The Bothie is a dramatic piece of special 
pleading. It has a thesis, a scéne a faire. It does not proceed 
from observation of life or of a segment of life ; rather observa- 
tion (and there is plenty) is used to quicken the plea. Certainly 
there is a narrative ; but it is used in the epic manner, that is, it 
depends upon character more than plot, and is told less by action 
than by oration, both direct and oblique. Story, as such, there 
is next to none. An Oxford reading-party in the Highlands is 
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discovered, dressing for the yearly dinner of chieftains and clans- 
men which celebrates the yearly games. The young men and 
their tutor are touched off with a spirit which rarely deserts the 
poem. They have no other bearing upon the plot than that of 
throwing it up, and at the end all disappear, except the tutor. 
He is ‘ the grave man, nicknamed Adam,’ 


White-tied, clerical, silent, with antique square-cut waistcoat, 
and almost certainly a portrait. 
Then the hero, ‘ Philip Hewson, a poet’: 


Hewson, a Radical hot, hating lords and scorning ladies, 
Silent mostly, but often reviling in fire and fury 
Feudal tenures, mercantile lords, competition and bishops, 


—a very jolly collection of hate-stuff. Mr. Gosse thinks Clough 
intended Hewson for himself, and could no doubt justify his 
opinion. There seems to me a good deal of 1848 in the young 
man as he is developed—Tear ’em Roebuck, the Corn Law 
rhymer, not forgetting, by any means, Thomas Carlyle. For 
Hewson, it is to be observed, had nothing of the aristocrat about 
his origin. What he says of his youth and people sounds a good 
deal more like Manchester. The ‘ foils,’ on the other hand, are 
high : Hope, 
. . . black-tied, white-waistcoated, simple, His Honour— 


heir to ‘ the earldom of Ilay’; Lindsay, 


. . . the lively, cheery, cigar-loving Lindsay ; 
Hobbes, 


. . . the great Hobbes, contemplative, corpulent, witty, 
Author forgotten and silent of currentest phrases and fancies, 
Mute and exuberant by turns ; 


lastly, Airlie, 
effulgent as God of Olympus ; 
Blue, perceptibly blue, was the coat that had white silk facings, 
Waistcoat blue, coral-buttoned, the white tie finely adjusted 


—such are of the reading-party, and such Clough’s pseudo- 
homerics of which Matthew Arnold went so far as to say that in 
two things it was more like the Jiiad than any other English 
poem he could call to mind—“ in the rapidity of movement and 
the plainness and directness of its style.’ He says of it, too, that 
it produces in the reader the sense which Homer also produces— 
‘the sense of having, within short limits of time, a large portion 
of human life presented to him, instead of a small portion.’ That 
is to say that it has universality, and to say the truth. 

At the dinner, which is told with a gusto, the result of experi- 
ence, Philip makes a pragmatical speech, remembering Bannock- 
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burn but working in also Culloden, which, while not followed by 
the ‘ gentrice,’ commends itself and its speaker to one in the 
company, 
a thin man clad as the Saxon, 
Trouser and cap and jacket of homespun blue, hand-woven, 


who at the close 


said with determined accent to Hewson, 
Touching his arm: Young man, if ye pass through the braes of 
Lochaber 


See by the lochside ye come to the Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich. 


That thin man is the blacksmith Mackaye, father of the heroine. 
The whole of the first stave is machinery, of a sort familiar to 
readers of Tennyson. The Princess has such an opening—but I 
consider Clough’s the better, because broader, brushwork. As 
for The Gardener's Daughter—but a word of her presently. 

The second stave gives the theme, in an outburst of Philip’s 
at breakfast, when, discussing the dance which had followed the 
dinner and the ‘ noble ladies and rustic girls, their partners,’ the 
poet and Radical declared himself 


Sick of the very names of your Lady Augustas and Floras ; 
and in right Carlylese cried out : 


Oh, if our high-born girls knew only the grace, the attraction 
Labour, and labour alone, can add to the beauty of women 


and much more to the same effect. He caps all with an experi- 
ence (obviously an experience of Clough’s the year before) which 
plays in The Bothie the precise part occupied by George Fox’s 
leather suit in the philosophy of Teufelsdréckh :— 


One day sauntering ‘ long and listless,’ as Tennyson has it, 

Long and listless strolling, ungainly in hobbadihoyhood, 
Chanced it my eye fell aside on a capless, bonnetless maiden, 
Bending with three-pronged fork in a garden uprooting potatoes. 


—a thing seen. But now— 


Was it the air ? whocan say ? or herself, or the charm of the labour? 

But a new thing was in me ; and longing delicious possessed me, 

Longing to take her and lift her, and put her away from her slaving. 

Was it embracing or aiding was most in my mind ? hard question ! 

But a new thing was in me, I, too, was a youth among maidens ; 

Was it the air ? who can say ? but in part ’twas the charm of the 
labour. 


Of that one can only say, a thing felt. It is, however, pure 
Carlyle. Hear Teufelsdréckh : 


Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toilworn craftsman that 
with earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her 
man’s. Venerable to me is the hard Hand; crooked, coarse; wherein 
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notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre 
of this Planet. . . . For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed : thou wert our Conscript, on whom the lot 
fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. . . . 


Illuminate that by sex instinct, and you light the fire which 
we call passion. The reasoning is the same, though it is 
transfigured. 

The rest of the poem sticks closely to the theme. Philip goes 
to another dance, at Rannoch, and finds a ‘ golden-haired Katie,’ 
with whom he builds peat stacks, lights kitchen fires, does odd 
chores; whom he kisses, and presently leaves. Why so? He 
tells his tutor in a letter : 


1922 


What had ended it all, he said, was singular, very— 

I was walking along some two miles off from the cottage 

Full of my dreamings—a girl went by in a party with others ; 

She had a cloak on, was stepping on quickly, for rain was beginning ; 
But as she passed, from her hood I saw her eyes look at me. 

So quick a glance, so regardless I, that although I had felt it, 

You couldn’t properly say our eyes met. 


But they had, though ; and it was doom. He left his Katie, 
no longer his, for she consoled herself with Airlie—Airlie of the 
waistcoat—and was next heard of 


Dancing at Balloch, you say, in the Castle, with Lady Maria ! 


That was what the tutor was told ; and that leads us to Book VI., 
to the Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, to the tutor himself, to David 
Mackaye, the blacksmith, to Philip and to Elspie—to her ‘ whose 
glance at Rannoch 


Turned me in that mysterious way ; yes, angels conspiring, 
Slowly drew me, conducted me, home, to herself . . .’ 


The rest of the poem is concerned with the wooing of Elspeth, 
and philosophical justification of the stoop on Philip’s part, if 
stoop there were. It is gravely but ardently told, with a studied 
coolness and leisureliness which cannot hide the fervour. Indeed, 
the poem trembles with it, very much as The Angel in the House 
also trembles. Elspeth is shown as a girl of character as well as 
sweetness. There is nothing of the valentine sugariness of The 
Gardener's Daughter, and none of the mere spilth and fume of 
calf-love. 

Ah, one rose, 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull’d, 
Were worth a hundred kisses press’d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine. 


We are lucky to be let off with a hundred. When Tennyson 
was in that mood it was generally a million. That sort of thing 
is as false as foolish, as sickly as both; but the love-making in 
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The Bothie is a manly, a womanly affair, gravely told, yet with a 
latent heat which is justified less by the philosophy of Carlyle 
than by that of the Creator. Man and woman created He them. 
But if, as I feel sure, the Carlylean philosophy was Clough’s 
second string, you will find it surely enough in Book IX., where 
Philip, in soliloquy, solemnly renounces his Lady Maria : 


Ah, fair Lady Maria, God meant you to live and be lovely ; 
Be so then, and I bless you. .. . 


That is magnanimous at least; but here is the Teufelsdréckh 
vein : 
But ye, ye spurious ware, who 
Might be plain women, and can be by no possibility better ! 
—yYe unhappy statuettes, and miserable trinkets, 
Poor alabaster chimney-piece ornaments under glass cases— 


Bless me, my mother had them ! 


Come, in God’s name, come down ! the very French clock by you 

Puts you to shame with ticking ; the fire-irons deride you. 

You, young girl, who have had such advantages, learnt so quickly, 

Can you not teach ? O yes, and she likes Sunday School extremely, 

Only it’s too soon in the morning. Away! if to teach be your 
calling, 

It is no play, but a business : off, go teach and be paid for it. 


That is right Carlyle ; and this is the end: 


They are married and gone to New Zealand. 
Five hundred pounds in pocket, with books, and two or three 
pictures, 
Tool-box, plough, and the rest, they rounded the sphere to New 
Zealand. 


There he hewed and dug, subdued the earth and his spirit ; 
There he built him a home ; there Elspie bare him his children, 


There hath he farmstead and land, and fields of corn and flax fields ; 
And the Antipodes too have a Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich. 


The interest of that is not faint. I don’t recall, I don’t think 
there exists, a more poetical rendering of what was true in Carlyle’s 
moral teaching. So he taught in his first book, which contains, 
it is not too much to say, the whole of his message to his fellow- 
creatures. How extremely pertinent it is to the times in which 
we now find ourselves I need not add. What was pious opinion, 
counsel of perfection, in 1848 seems plain common sense after 
1914—but I need not go into that. What I should like to point 
out in closing is that Carlyle’s gospel hit other poets besides 
Clough and moved them to utterance. It moved Tennyson, 
Patmore and Kingsley. There is, however, this plain difference 
between the romantic and the sentimental, that the one breathes 
the air which it sings, and the other thinks, still more talks, about 
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breathing it. Compare The Bothie with The Gardener's Daughter, 
The Lord of Burleigh, and what not, and you will see. Clough, 
as I have said, breathed in 1848 the air of Teufelsdréckh’s Ever- 
lasting Yea, and transfigured it. He translated it, if you will, 
imported sex into it. That was natural and very necessary, since 
we can’t get on without sex. Carlyle had forgotten it. 


MAuRIcE HEWLETT. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MODERN HISTORIAN AND HIS 
DIFFICULTIES 


THERE are two common mental attitudes which the writer and 
teacher of history meets in his mingling with the world. In their 
extreme forms they fill him with about the same measure of 
humorous despair. 

The first is that of the ordinary practical man, who has run 
against some topic in which history is involved—probably a 
political problem of to-day: Why is Danzig a German and not a 
Polish town ? Why does Corsica belong to France and Sardinia to 
Italy ?—or some such other anomaly. He comes to his friend the 
historian to ask him to solve the difficulty in two minutes. He 
is vaguely under the impression that there must exist somewhere 
(or at least, that there ought to exist somewhere) a general reper- 
tory of historical information, which will answer his query in 
three pages—perhaps even in three lines. His point of view is 
that history is a bundle of facts which can be packed into an 
encyclopedia, and that everyone can discover what he wants to 
know by turning up the right word in some universal dictionary. 
This is a pleasant and confiding attitude of mind, which assumes 
that all facts are ascertainable, and that they have only to be 
caught and bottled by competent historical experts for the benefit 
of the general public. It comes with a shock to this sort of 
inquirer to be told that the short question that he has asked has 
no universally accepted answer. He makes some simple inquiry 
such as ‘ What was the effect of the rise of Christianity on the 
Roman Empire ? ’ or ‘ What was the origin of the English Parlia- 
ment?’ And the historian tells him in reply that he cannot 
give him any answer which is universally accepted, but can only 
present him with a series of doubts, or a pair of rival hypotheses, 
each supported by a plausible array of arguments. Probably the 
historian will try to persuade his friend to read half a dozen 
controversial volumes, after which he will have some notion of 
the meaning of the question that he has asked. The practical man 
of the world will most certainly refuse to take this trouble, and 
will go away with a poor opinion of historians, as men destitute of 
certainty and unable even to agree among themselves. He would 
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like to regard history as a string of facts, and cannot see why the 
deductions from these facts should vary according to the tem- 
perament and point of view of the writer who manipulates them. 
Historical facts, however, cannot be boiled down into a syrup 
equally grateful and satisfactory to all consumers. The decoc- 
tion which one man will find to be exactly the nourishment 
required for the maintenance of his spiritual and political equili- 
brium, will be declared by another man to be rank poison. The 
historian must be prepared to find himself denounced from one 
side or the other as a purveyor of mischievous mental provender— 
perhaps he may achieve the honour of being equally blamed from 
both sides, because he has struck some middle line of thought 
acceptable to neither. It is almost inconceivable that any history 
of the Protestant Reformation, or the French Revolution, or the 
Modern German Empire should fail to irritate and anger half 
the readers before whom it is placed. If such a book could 
possibly be written, inoffensive to all parties, it could only be 
written by shirking the moral problems involved, and reserving 
the author’s comment on them—indeed, it would have to be an 
arid waste of hard facts, with no guidance given for the compre- 
hension of their meaning. 

History, in short, is not what the ‘ practical man’ would like 
to find, a record of names, dates, and events ; it is the interpreta- 
tion of these things from the point of view of the historian. And 
since the political, moral, and national standpoints of historians 
always have differed, and will always continue to differ, it is 
impossible to produce ‘standard histories,’ as they have been 
called, on any period, topic, institution, or individual which will 
satisfy all readers—unless, indeed, the subject-matter has become 
so remote, and so entirely out of touch with modern problems, 
that it ceases to provoke any division of opinion. One may per- 
haps construct a standard history of the ancient Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, or of Roman military tactics, or of medieval witch- 
craft, or of-Alexander the Great. But can anyone conceive a 
standard history of the Jews or the Jesuits, of the Balkan Penin- 
sula in the Middle Ages, or of Napoleon or Bismarck, which 
should be equally acceptable to a Jew, a Roman Catholic, a Pro- 
testant, a Greek, a Serb, a Bulgarian, a Turk, a Frenchman, and a 
German? A celebrated historian once declared that ‘ history is 
only ancient politics’; and there is so much truth in the state- 
ment that I am inclined to think that as politics cannot exist 
without controversy, so history cannot exist without it either. 
Or at least we may say that if there is any large section of his- 
tory on which no controversy ever takes place, then that must be 
a dead and not a live section of history. 

The ‘ man in the street ’ comes to us with a historical query : 
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it is unfortunate, but only too often we must give him, not the 
certain and definite answer that he is expecting, but a thesis or 
a piece of propaganda which may honestly set out our own views 
of the truth, but which we acknowledge that other people may 
regard as inaccurate, false, and mischievous. For history is not 
an objective thing, a list of events; it is the historian’s way of 
envisaging and correlating these events. And two historians of 
different politics or nationality may string the events together 
in very various patterns and produce two pieces of work 
which the unlearned can hardly perceive to be constructed 
out of the same materials. Who, on a first reading, would 
guess that Thiers’ and Lanfrey’s accounts of the career of 
Napoleon were constructed from the same set of original 
documents ? 

We must tell the ‘ man in the street,’ therefore, that history is 
a way of looking at facts ; that the way depends on the bias of the 
individual historian ; that, in order to arrive at an opinion of his 
own on any problem, he ought in fairness and in reverence ‘for 
truth to read the works of controversialists on both sides. He 
will reply that he has no time for lengthy historical studies, and 
will probably ask for the name of the author who sets forth best 
the views of the party, nation, or religious sect to which he him- 
self belongs. And so history-writing has become, much though 
we may regret it, the most important line of political, national, 
or religious propaganda. 

So much for the dealings of the writer of history with the 
common practical layman. There is, however, another mental 
attitude, of a very different sort, against which he will certainly 
run during the course of his work. And it will cause him an even 
greater trouble than the complaints of the disappointed and 
disillusioned layman. This is the mentality of the historical 
specialist, the man who has made some corner of history his own, 
who thinks that he has acquired a certain monopoly in it, and 
that he possesses ‘ patent rights,’ with which no other writer 
must meddle, over this particular century, or institution, or 
great individual. In history, as in every other science, the jealous 
and narrow-minded specialist is a common type. The difficulty 
of dealing with this person is that he is fully convinced that the 
whole course of world-history turns round his own particular 
little preserve. To him all Roman history may be a story which 
mainly hinges on the Proconsulare Imperium, or all English 
history may depend on the growth of the Manor, or all German 
history on the statutes of the Hanseatic League. I once knew a 
learned ecclesiastical historian who made the obscure tribe of 
Jerahmeel, mentioned twice in the Old Testament, the originators 
of all Jewish nationality. He did not make converts, but he 
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conducted much controversy, and thought very poorly of all 
those who rejected his theory. 

The professional historical specialist is like the man in the 
proverb, who cannot see the wood because all his attention is con- 
centrated on his own particular tree. If you trust him with the 
compiling of a general history, you will find that every other period 
and event has assumed an ancillary position around the ten or 
twenty years in which he himself is interested. As to histories 
written by other people, he will assure the world in perfect honesty 
that they are all wrong in perspective, because they do not show 
that the period or personage of his predilection forms the central 
point round which all the rest of history revolves. And everyone 
else who ventures to touch on his own pet subject will undoubtedly 
appear to him an irreverent intruder into a region reserved for 
himself. No other historian can possibly get the right view of 
that subject—be it the Athenian Archonship, or the Council of 
Trent, or the character of Stephen Dushan—because the rash 
adventurer comes to conclusions of his own, which differ in 
greater or less detail from the orthodox creed formulated by the 
one competent and omniscient authority. 

In short, after coming into collision with the true specialist, 
the workaday historian goes away feeling almost as depressed, 
and doubtful of his own right to exist, as he was when the ‘ common 
practical man ’ dismissed him as useless and incompetent. 

Need he, therefore, despair? Must he make up his mind that 
history should mean either on the one hand the collection of 
dry annals without a connecting link of philosophic thought, or 
on the other a series of minute monographs, in which each 
researcher remains inside his own little fence, resents the appear- 
ance of anyother researcher within it, and cares very little for 
all the rest of history which lies outside his sacred paddock ? 

It would be deplorable if any student came to this conclusion. 
As historical research stands to-day, there is a most honourable 
place waiting for the codifier and the philosopher. Indeed, they 
were never so much wanted as at the present moment. The 
characteristic of historical study during the last thirty years, in 
every country of Europe, is that there has been a very rapid and 
copious collection of new facts from unprinted sources and 
archeological discovery, but that the arrangement of these facts 
in orderly, logical, and philosophic symmetry has been sadly 
neglected. The day of great histories seems almost over— 
monographs, biographies, economic or constitutional studies, 
diplomatic papers or statistical tables, or records of excavations 
and inscriptions, rain in upon us in profusion. But it seems to 
be no man’s business to arrange this mass of new material in 
perspective, or to determine the relative importance of each 
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item—or at least, no competent man’s business. For unfor- 
tunately there is a class of people who ‘ rush in where angels fear 
to tread,’ and try to generalise on history without having any 
detailed knowledge of it. We all have met the man who after 
reading half a dozen popular manuals is prepared to lay down the 
scheme of the whole universe, ignoring all difficulties because 
he does not know of their existence. This is the type which the 
French call the ‘ vulgarisateur,’ the man who offers to make 
history, science, or art easily accessible to the multitude, by 
leaving out all their problems and uncertainties. It was a 
common genus enough in the 18th century, commoner in the 
Igth, but appears to have reached its extreme development in 
the 2oth, when literary men of all calibres seem inclined to 
generalize on the history of England, France, or the whole 
Universe, merely on the justification of a fluent pen. To 
attack such subjects with no wide knowledge of languages, no 
power or leisure to read original authorities, no foundation of 
detailed studies, can only result in producing ‘ the second-rate at 
second-hand.’ 

It is, I think, the existence of the vulgarisateur, and the fear 
of being taken for one of that dreadful class, which deters many 
competent historians at present from writing large-scale histories 
in the old style. They feel a real horror of the possibility that 
when they are trying to follow in the steps of Gibbon or Ranke, 
they may be accused of being the spiritual comrades of the 
universal sciolist. 

Yet there never was a time when the historical codifier and 
philosopher was so much wanted. The greater the mass of 
undigested and chaotic facts that is being thrown up by the 
excavators in the field of historic research, the greater is the need 
for the patient man who will be content to spend long years in 
sifting out the heap of material, of all shapes and values, in order 
to collect all the more important fragments.. Thus only can the 
fabric of history be rebuilt from year to year, each new discovery 
being fitted into the ever-changing mosaic. 

The modern student, as Lord Acton once remarked, is in 
considerable danger of being overwhelmed by the vast bulk of 
new and unsorted historical material which is shot in upon him 
by the researcher. This, indeed, happened to that admirable 
man himself ; for while trying to read every volume that appeared 
in every language on the subject which he had chosen for his 
magnum opus—the evolution of the idea of Liberty—he forgot 
his advancing years, and was surprised by death while he was still 
wrestling with new books, before he had written even one volume 
as the result of his many decades of study. Not even the youngest 
of us can hope to be one day omniscient, and then to start writing : 
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the only practical ambition is to collate and set forth the sum 
of knowledge.as it exists in one’s own day. The discoveries of 
the future will be for the next generation to work upon. All that 
the writer of to-day can hope to accomplish, is to bring history 
up to date, so far as in him lies, by the honest and laborious 
piecing together of all the new information available. It will not 
be an easy task; some of the new matter will have to be read 
only to be rejected as worthless or unimportant, more of it will 
have to be subjected to ruthless criticism. But there will be a 
large residuum of new facts which must be worked into the general 
fabric of history. It will be no dishonour to the great historians 
of older days if their books have, with all reverence, to be laid 
aside, or sent up to the more inaccessible shelves of our library. 
It would be absurd to accept in 1921 a book which was an admir- 
able summary of its topic in 1861. This is as true in History as 
in Medicine or Chemistry: we are dealing with a progressive 
science, not with an infallible Bible. 

It is, no doubt, a disheartening thought to remember that 
twenty or thirty years hence—perhaps even at an earlier date— 
our own books on history must go to the same limbo of forgotten 
things as the books of our revered predecessors. There is no 
finality in History, any more than there is in Natural Science. A 
new recension of knowledge is required by the new generation ; 
and our works, which we cherished so much, will disappear to the 
top shelf of the Public Library—if not to the cellar. We must 
think ourselves happy if they appear to our grandchildren rather 
as glimpses of the obvious than as expositions of exploded 
heresies. Nevertheless, we claim that we have not been without 
our use: every generation must codify and collate its own stock 
of knowledge ; and the codifiers, if their work has been honest, 
have served well the men of their own time. To the man of the 
future they can only say Morituri te salutamus—our work must 
perish ; but it had to be done. 

C. OMAN. 
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BIRDS OF LONDON 


EVERY open space set apart for man’s recreation tends to become 
to a great extent a sanctuary for birds. By the preservation of 
Epping Forest, Richmond Park and the like, many choice and 
useful birds have been maintained in their ancient strongholds. 
How much more then, could it come to pass, would that mighty 
scheme—conceived by good Queen Bess and revived by latter-day 
enthusiasts—of a girdle of green round London, safeguard birds 


that the monstrous growth of the town must otherwise drive far - 


afield. One avowed bird sanctuary at least there is on the skirts 
of London: the little wood at Perivale which, long threatened by 
the builder, was only the other day saved from its impending fate, 
a fate which, unhappily, may even yet overwhelm another 
haven—the beautiful Hampstead domain, Ken Wood, where, only 
four miles from Charing Cross, the nightingale still sings in spring. 

Why should we not have bird sanctuaries at our very doors ? 
The London parks—those priceless possessions—would be ten- 
fold more attractive if our summer singing birds could be en- 
couraged to stay and nest. But, as Mr. W. H. Hudson pointed 
out years ago, two things are essential to the success of such a 
scheme—greater nesting facilities and fewer cats. If, in place of 
the all too popular rhododendron and other exotic shrubs, native 
brushwood and undergrowth were planted in the park enclosures 
as cover for low-nesting migrants, and if the enclosures could be 
made cat-proof, our resident song-birds would be reinforced in 
spring and summer by some of the choicest warblers and others, 
which now use the parks merely as halting-places on their j journey 
to more alluring spots. 

That migrants will nest if given the opportunity was proved 
only last year in Hyde Park, in an enclosure not given up wholly 
to foreign shrubs. Inside its iron fence are sloping banks, covered 
with native bushes, and with grass not mown as smooth as a lawn. 
Somewhere in this long, inviting grass a pair of willow wrens not 
only built a nest, but safely reared their brood, for on several 
occasions I saw both old and young feeding and being fed. Lesser 
whitethroats also nested there last year, and hatched their family. 
(A few years ago lesser whitethroats built in a garden on Campden 
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Hill, that favoured spot, between Holland House and Kensington 
Gardens, that harbours many a shy stranger.) These are notable 
additions to our breeding birds, for hitherto the only summer 
migrants known to nest regularly in the parks have been spotted 
fly-catchers, a few pairs breeding yearly in trees in Kensington 
Gardens and elsewhere. 

In this exceptional enclosure, too, it is all but certain that 
linnets have recently bred. I have myself seen the birds and 
heard the song, and have been assured, on what seems to be good 
authority, that not more than three years ago young linnets 
were found; while only last spring a nest which, from the 
description given to me of the eggs, was undoubtedly a linnet’s, 
was destroyed by marauding boys. Pied wagtails also nest both 
in this place and in Kensington Gardens, where, on one occasion 
at least, they reared a brood. 

Every spring many migrating birds go undetected on their 
way through town, but careful watching will reveal at least some 
of them. Most numerous are the warblers, especially the willow 
wren, though garden warblers, common and lesser whitethroats, 
blackcaps, and an occasional reed warbler, chiff-chaff or wood 
wren sometimes reveal themselves by their songs. Wheatears 
often make a brief stay in Kensington Gardens, while last year 
one visited St. James’s Park, and another was reported to have 
made a surprising appearance on the pitch at Lord’s, during a 
match. One hears now and then of an April cuckoo in Kensington 
Gardens or on Campden Hill, and at Holland House a cuckoo will 
often stay for weeks together. (It was recorded in 1905 that a 
cuckoo was reared in a redbreast’s nest in Regent’s Park.) 
Swallows and martins, though more numerous in autumn, some- 
times pass across London in April and May. (Not so many years 
ago house martins still built in Bayswater, and in 1907 a pair of 
swallows nested in the Zoo.) In Kensington Gardens a lesser 
spotted woodpecker will occasionally make its presence known 
by ‘ drumming ’ on a hollow branch, and in one year I saw there 
both a tree-creeper and a brambling. It was a pleasant surprise 
one May morning to hear by the Long Water the musical cry of 
sandpipers, and to see no less than six fly from bank to bank. 
Nightjars even have rested awhile in London; last year one 
appeared in Hyde Park, and another, years ago, amid the garish 
lights of the White City at Shepherd’s Bush. From that neigh- 
bourhood, too, comes a well-authenticated account of a hoopoe, 
a rarity indeed, seen last spring in a back garden. 

But for cats and crows the gardens, meadows and woods of 
that delightful sylvan solitude, Holland House, would be an ideal 
sanctuary. There nesting birds have cover in plenty, and are 
at least secure from human foes. There the tawny owl finds 
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ancient trees in which to nest ; pheasants lay their eggs in the 
tangled undergrowth; warblers of many kinds—chiff-chaff, 
willow wren, blackcap, common and lesser whitethroat—come in 
spring, and some, if not all, rear families ; while besides the com- 
moner birds, which are found in plenty, missel-thrush, greenfinch, 
chaffinch, wren, pied wagtail and spotted fly-catcher all nest. 
But the most notable of the Holland House birds are the greater 
spotted woodpeckers, of which one pair at least breeds there. 
It is a wonderful thing that these denizens of wild woodlands 
should have remained faithful to their old abode, though now 
hedged round by houses, and within sound ‘of roaring traffic ; 
and it is with a feeling of incredulity that one hears in spring the 
woodpeckers‘ mating signal—the deep, vibrant ‘ drumming ’— 
or catches sight of the shy birds among the trees. This unspoilt 
wooded fastness can boast of another strange survival, not a 
bird, but a beast no less interesting than the hedgehog, which 
will at times show itself at evening on some unfrequented path. 

Four miles from Hyde Park Corner lies another sequestered 
spot (let it be nameless) where birds find sanctuary, only violated 
by crows and urchins. Here, almost within sight of a great centre 
of traffic, kingfishers and sand-martins nested last year side by 
side in a gravel pit. Yellow wagtails build in the long grass, and 
whitethroat, skylark and greenfinch rear their broods. Sand- 
pipers, redshanks and snipe come to the place in autumn and 
winter, and last April four Roseate terns paid a brief and surprising 
visit. 

Swifts not only cross I.ondon on migration, but stay for weeks 
together. Last year, in Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, 
no day passed from late in May till July without its swifts. 
Seldom more than four or five were to be seen, but those so 
constantly as to suggest the possibility that they had nests in the 
neighbourhood. But, in spite of long and patient watching, 
nothing was discovered. Swifts, as a rule, give a clue to their 
nesting places by making clamorous flights round the buildings 
that contain them, but these Hyde Park swifts were silent. Yet 
there they remained throughout the nesting season. Occasionally, 
late on June evenings, larger numbers appeared over the Long 
Water, feasting on the myriads of midges that rose in the air like 
columns of thin smoke. 

For several years past kestrels have been frequently seen, 
generally, as far as my experience goes, in autumn and winter. 
But in 1914 a kestrel was in Kensington Gardens as late as May. 
One afternoon in that month, attracted by a sudden outcry by 
blackbirds and sparrows, I saw a kestrel fly from tree to tree 
bearing a sparrow in its talons, which it proceeded to break up 
and devour. The bird, to my surprise, did not hover and stoop 
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to its quarry, as kestrels are accustomed to do, but had obviously 
pounced upon it unawares in the branches. This incident would 
seem to show that London sparrows have not yet learnt to 
recognise the kestrel as an enemy. Moreover, if, as may be con- 
jectured, the occurrence was not an isolated one, it would suggest 
that prey so abundant and unsuspecting might in course of 
time bring about a change in the kestrel’s hereditary mode of 
hunting. 

Kestrels, fortunately for the sparrows, are only occasional 
visitors, but the carrion crow, a deadly foe to small birds of all 
kinds, taking heavy toll both of eggs and young, is a resident. 
Crows have discovered that London is a far safer place than the © 
country, where every gamekeeper wages war on the black robbers. 
They nest in many of the parks, and last year crows built not 
only in Buckingham Palace grounds, but in so unusual a place 
as The Boltons, South Kensington, in a tree overhanging the 
pavement. All is fish that comes to the net of the carrion crow, 
from a bird’s egg to a dead sheep. Exmoor shepherds, indeed, 
who know both crow and raven, maintain that crows—never 
ravens—not content to wait till a sheep is dead, will mutilate a 
living animal. One August day I found myself at a lonely Exmoor 
sheepcote, where the lambs had just been weaned. Ewes and 
lambs, parted for the first time, made a deafening uproar. One 
ewe, in her efforts to rejoin her lamb, butted repeatedly with great 
force against the dividing gate and fence. The shepherd ex- 
plained that the ewe was blind, and pointed out the empty 
sockets, all that remained of her eyes, pecked out months before 
by crows, as she lay on her back unable to rise. Happily, the 
shepherd soon found the poor, mangled creature, which not only 
recovered from her dreadful injuries, but bore a healthy lamb. 

Crows, among other ill doings, have driven the rooks from their 
last London refuge in Gray’s Inn, where the rookery, famous 
for so many years, is now, I believe, quite deserted. A century 
and more ago, as Oliver Goldsmith testified, there was a large 
rookery in the Temple. In 1916 rooks, possibly exiles from Gray’s 
Inn, once more occupied the Temple trees, and four nests were 
built ; but the birds have never returned. 

Since the jackdaw is in his way as incorrigible a thief as the 
crow, it may savour of inconsistency to confess to a sentimental 
regret that the colony of daws that from time immemorial had 
inhabited the old elms near the Broad Walk in Kensington 
Gardens should, like the rooks, have disappeared. One can only 
guess at the reason. Crows were probably not guiltless; a 
marked decrease in the jackdaws’ numbers was noticed after the 
great gale of March, 1916, which destroyed many old trees in the 
Gardens; while their final departure may possibly have been 
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hastened by the transformation, during the war, of their peaceful 
retreat into allotment gardens, peopled from morn till night with 
hordes of busy workers. A solitary magpie kept company with 
the jackdaws for many years, but succumbed to the hard winter 
of 1916-17. Magpies formerly lived in St. James’s Park and the 
Green Park ; but though they disappeared nearly ten years since, 
the remains of an old nest in a black poplar close to Piccadilly 
could still be seen until last spring. 

Tawny owls, which some country gamekeepers still regard as 
birds of prey, are safe in London, where they find good hunting 
among the sparrows that roost in companies in some of the park 
shrubberies. Owls, though rarely seen, are occasionally heard in 
Kensington Gardens. Whether they nest there or whether they 
come from Holland House, where several pairs breed annually, 
cannot be said with certainty. At all events a young tawny owl 
was mobbed by a pack of sparrows and starlings in the Gardens 
a few years ago. Though it is not unusual for an owl to hoot by 
daylight in the depths of a wood, it was surprising to hear the 
sound in Kensington Gardens one March day, from a tree round 
which children played a noisy game. Tawny owls range far and 
wide over London ; in autumn especially, when young are abroad, 
the jolly hoot or the sharp answering call, ‘ Ke-wick,’ may often 
be heard in the darkness. 

The parasitical Cockney sparrow holds its own in spite of owls 
and other enemies. And small wonder, for the house sparrows’ 
breeding season lasts from early spring till autumn, brood after 
brood being reared in the unkempt nests that disfigure not only 
houses and trees, but statues and memorials. Almost as catholic 
in its choice of a nesting place as the sparrow is the starling, which, 
though most numerous in autumn, is one of our commonest 
breeding birds. Indeed, the tastes of sparrow and starling some- 
times coincide. Some time ago, while the deserted magpies’ nest 
in the Green Park was still intact, starlings took possession of the 
upper part, while sparrows built in the base. And very quarrel- 
some neighbours they proved. 

London’s chief song-makers are the blackbird and the song 
thrush, the blackbird being probably the more abundant of the 
two, both in the parks and elsewhere. Indeed, I have often 
remarked that, whereas nearly every large square and garden 
from Mayfair to Kensington and Chelsea will have its singing 
blackbird (and never does the mellow note sound more rich and 
deep than when tall houses act as sounding-boards) one seldom 
hears a song thrush in any of them. Does the song thrush need 
better cover than the squares provide? In the luxuriant 
vegetation of Holland House thrushes abound. 

Another London song-bird, though a rare one, is the missel- 
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thrush, which generally builds in Kensington Gardens every 
spring. Last year the ‘ storm-cock’s ’ fine, wild chant was heard 
in St. James’s Park, where for the first time within my knowledge 
a pair built a nest, which was, however, eventually deserted. It 
would perhaps be doing no injustice to the crows of Buckingham 
Palace grounds to hint that they were guilty of taking the eggs. 

If there were fewer cats in London, the neighbourly redbreast 
would be more common. Scattered pairs may be found in park 
and square, or in old walled gardens which still offer a feeble 
resistance to the inroads of the builder. It was as surprising as 
delightful, on emerging from South Kensington station one 
evening last April, to hear, above all the din of the traffic at that 
crowded spot, a redbreast’s sparkling song. The bird, perched 
high on a tree in the little enclosure opposite the station, sang 
loudly above the passers-by, not one of whom so much as raised 
his head to listen. In autumn the resident park redbreasts are 
reinforced, if not entirely superseded, by migrants. In St. 
James’s Park on an October day, vehement splinters of song, 
mingled with sharp challenging notes, tell of newly-come red- 
breasts, all fiercely intolerant of others of their kind. 

The wren’s jubilant carol may at rare intervals be heard in 
the parks, where the little nut-brown bird nests sparsely ; while 
the demure hedge sparrow, more abundant than wren or robin, 
builds in the shrubberies. The hedge sparrow is a tireless singer. 
Perched on a projecting twig, he will scamper through his shrill 
little ditty time after time without a pause. 

Most of our resident spring song-birds are winter singers too. 
As early as November both song thrush and hedge sparrow may 
sometimes be heard, while redbreast and wren in seasonable 
weather will sing the winter through. But not till February as a 
rule does the blackbird tune his flute. (Twice, strange to say, I 
have heard a blackbird sing in Kensington Gardens in October.) 
And February is the month in which the chaffinch renews his 
song. A pleasant feature of London bird-life is the great increase 
in recent years of the sprightly chaffinch, with its gay plumage 
and cheery, rippling song. Time was when a singing chaffinch in 
Kensington Gardens was an event; but nowadays the bird is 
become quite common in the parks, and no doubt breeds. 

The great tit is another bird that has increased in numbers, 
and it is now probably almost as common as the blue tit. The 
coal tit, on the other hand, is comparatively scarce, though why 
this should be it is hard to say, for the habits of all three kinds are 
similar. In winter one of the prettiest woodland sights is a flock 
of tits of many kinds, joined perhaps by tree-creepers or gold- 
crests, travelling through the trees, their mingled cries making 
‘harmonious discord.’ This habit on a small scale may be 
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observed in London also, where the calls of wandering tits will 
often sound from places that knew them not in summer. 

Like other birds, the great tit at mating time will fight 
desperately on occasion. One March morning, in a strip of garden 
adjoining Fulham Road, two great tits sang in rivalry from 
neighbouring boughs. Presently one flew towards the other, 
obviously in fighting mood. It was interesting to see that, as a 
preliminary to the duel, they faced one another erect, with bodies 
and necks elongated to the full extent, and with bills pointing 
straight upwards, as wrynecks behave when fighting or courting. 
Then they attacked and, fighting furiously, went tumbling through 
theair. As they reached ground a hidden cat sprang—and missed. 
The birds, startled, separated for a moment, but soon renewed the 
battle, while the cat retired to its hiding-place to await a second 
chance. 

The ringdove, or woodpigeon, is as familiar to Londoners 
nowadays as the sparrow itself. In the country the most 
unapproachable of birds, woodpigeons in London, having dis- 
covered that man, from an object of dread, is become a bene- 
factor, have thrown off all their native caution. They build their 
flimsy nests in parks, squares and gardens, and even in the streets ; 
and will sit on their eggs, quite undisturbed by passers-by below. 


' A striking example of this acquired fearlessness may be seen any 


spring in so unlikely a nesting place as St. James’s Park station, 
where year after year a pair of portly doves build on a girder 
under the roof, careless of the incessant racket of trains. The 
woodpigeon’s nesting season lasts as long as that of the sparrow. 
As late as September one may hear the ‘ coo’ of a mated wood- 
pigeon, or see the fine, soaring nuptial flight, telling of a late 
nest. 

The war wrought strange changes in St. James’s Park. The 
lake was drained—all but one meagre pool, where the surviving 
wild fowl find cramped quarters—and its empty bed has lain all 
these years like an ugly scar across the green expanse. But 
London fog will work magic at times. On murky winter mornings 
the bare lake floor, wet with last night’s rains, will loom through 
the fog like the glistening mud flats of an estuary, stretching 
away, it seems, to vast, undiscovered distances ; while, half seen 
in the gloom, the forms of prowling gulls heighten the illusion. In 
process of time Government buildings arose to rob the little park 
of still more of its rural aspect. But these same buildings, by day 
an eyesore, in winter dusk lend the place an added charm. The 
“remainder ’ pool by the Horse Guards’ parade sparkles and gleams 
with the reflected radiance of the rows of shining windows on its 
banks. Across the broad shafts of light that quiver on the water 
shadowy wild fowl move to and fro, their cries making a pleasant 
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chorus in the evening stillness ; while at intervals a flighting wild 
duck, with silken swish of wings, passes unseen overhead. 

By the draining of the lake we have lost the little grebe, or 
dabchick, which formerly nested there. It is to be hoped that 
when the lake is restored to us the dabchick will return. It was 
a pleasant experience in past days to see at close quarters so 
timorous a bird made bold by safety ; to watch the little hunched- 
up form dive suddenly, leaving only a ring of ripples behind ; and 
to hear the strange, tremulous call floating over the water on a 
still spring evening. 

Coots no longer nest in St. James’s Park, since the lake was so 
grievously curtailed, but moorhens which—tame as the half 
domestic wild duck—abound on all our park waters, have adapted 
themselves readily enough to the new conditions, and often build 
their bulky nests at the water’s edge, only a few yards from some 
public path. Moorhens will rear several broods during the 
summer, and young birds, newly hatched, have been seen as late 
as the end of August. 

Those queer exotics, the four St. James’s Park pelicans, 
deserve a passing mention, if only for their persevering, though 
futile, efforts to add to their numbers. In three recent years eggs 
were laid, and incubation, in which both male and female share, 
continued for several weeks, but always without result. These 
pelicans must be of a ripe age. They were brought from Kew as 
long ago as 1903, to replace two unpinioned birds that, taking 
advantage of their liberty, had rashly flown to other waters, where, 
as might be expected, they were speedily shot. 

The herons that make fishing expeditions to the parks on 
autumn evenings probably travel no further than from Wanstead 
or Richmond Park, their breeding places. In other days, when 
there was still a lake, the late loiterer in St. James’s Park would 
sometimes hear a heron’s loud, hoarse cry, and see next moment 
the great grey bird sail past on broad, flapping vans, dim and 
mysterious in the fading light. The Long Water is occasionally 
visited, and at Battersea Park, a favourite fishing ground, the 
resident crows have been known to attack a heron approaching 
at sunset. Herons, moreover, visit London by daylight, more _ 
often perhaps than is supposed. 

Autumn brings far-travelled strangers to the river and park 
waters. Thus puffins have been seen on the Thames (a puffin of 
historic memory found its way, by an odd coincidence, many years 
ago into the Brook Street house once occupied by the great 
ornithologist Lord Lilford) ; the river mud at ebb tide, no doubt, 
attracts those curlews and redshanks whose liquid calls are some- 
times heard over Chelsea streets on August nights; snipe have 
been flushed by the Round Pond and on the Serpentine island ; 
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and on the Serpentine itself a great-crested grebe will now and 
then make a brief stay. Vagrant grey wagtails—most graceful 
of their tribe—are regular visitors to the river banks and the 
ornamental waters; while any autumn day on the Serpentine, 
or even by the little pool in St. James’s Park, one may hope to 
see a bright-hued kingfisher dart past, uttering its sharp cry. 

Other autumn visitors appear singly or by battalions, some in 
unexpected places. A redstart has been seen shaking its fiery 
tail in a Chelsea garden ; golden-crested wrens have flitted through 
the bushes in Kensington Gardens, and, though the month was 
October, one sang a whispered strain ; and a cuckoo one August 
evening flew low across Parson’s Green, close to the heads of 
passengers on an omnibus. In some years swallows pass over in 
large numbers; last autumn swallows were scarce, but sand- 
martins very abundant. Willow wrens drop into the parks in far 
greater numbers than in spring (an errant willow wren one August 
morning sang its delicate refrain in a busy street outside my very 
window). And birds of prey that follow the migrating hosts 
occasionally use London as a halting-place. In 1920 a peregrine 
falcon was said to have visited the City, and last October a 
sparrowhawk harried the birds of Holland House. 

With winter come the redwings, small northern thrushes, on 
their way to warmer districts. Early in 1919 thirty or more 
remained in St. James’s Park for nearly three weeks, and others, 
made bold by hunger, found their way to St. James’s Square, 
and searched for food at the very doors of the Washington Inn, 
which then stood in thesquare garden. Bothin St. James’s Park 
and Hyde Park has been heard the pleasant, warbling chorus that 
redwings, assembled in trees, are accustomed to sing in mild 
winter weather. 

The clearest traces of the autumn migration are seen in 
London in the great annual gatherings of starlings and gulls. 
The starling invasion, in fact, begins as early as July, and con- 
tinues in ever-growing numbers till the approach of winter, when 
the birds move further south. The gulls are later in arriving, 
and their numbers show the greatest increase at the time that the 
_ bulk of the starlings leave. Gulls and starlings come to town 
with quite different ends in view—the gulls to find food, the 
starlings a dormitory. Their habits; indeed, are somewhat 
reminiscent of the old play Box and Cox. At sunset, when the 
roosting starlings arrive, the gulls depart to sleep upstream, and 
at early morning, when the gulls return, the starlings disappear 
for the day. For many years St. James’s Park was a great resort 
of roosting starlings, but for some reason it is now well-nigh 
forsaken. The building of the Government offices was certainly 
not the cause of the desertion, which had already been in gradual 
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progress for years; but it may possibly have hastened the final 
departure. Who that saw them can ever forget the marvellous 
evolutions of the thousands of starlings assembled at sunset in the 
Park, or can cease to regret the loss of so fine a spectacle ? 

Nowadays starlings scatter themselves throughout the centre 
of London wherever a few trees may be found. The most crowded 
sleeping quarters appear to be the Temple and the Savoy church- 
yard, both of these places having grown increasingly popular of 
late years. In the Savoy especially the ‘murmuration ’ of the 
hordes of starlings jostling one another in the plane trees never 
ceases to arouse the wonder of persons passing under them. An 
observant lamplighter in the Temple, who told me that he often 
watched the birds leave their roosting trees before sunrise, added, 
‘ In twilight they come, and in twilight they go.’ Public buildings, 
such as the National Gallery and other places, also provide the 
birds with shelter ; and even so apparently unsuitable and exposed 
a position as Nelson’s Column was formerly a place of great 
resort, but now seems to have fallen largely into disfavour. 

Starlings, for aught we know, may have roosted in London 
from time out of mind, but gulls are comparatively new-comers. 
Sir T. Digby Pigott relates that as long ago as 1869 some appeared 
on the Serpentine. But they do not seem to have been noticed 
in large numbers till the severe winter of 1887-88, when the 
unwonted visitors were warmly welcomed and entertained. The 
fame of the new-found hospitable land attracted others in succeed- 
ing years, with the result that London has become the permanent 
winter home of many hundreds of the beautiful birds. Most of 
them are of the species known as black-headed ; but at their first 
coming in autumn they belie their name, the embellishment 
from which it is derived not being assumed, as a rule, till the 
breeding season. Even then it is not black, but chocolate- 
coloured. At times herring and common gulls join their smaller 
kindred, and even so comparative a rarity as a lesser black-backed 
gull will now and then put in an appearance. 

Of recent years the little black-headed gulls have acquired 
a habit of alighting on trees. This I have observed frequently 
in St. James’s Park, where adventurous spirits will sometimes . 
hover above the trees by the waterside and, dropping to the 
topmost branches, attempt to gain a footing. Many fail, but 
others succeed, with the aid of their uplifted wings, in keeping 
their balance on what must be a precarious perch for a web-footed 
bird. When one has settled, others seem to try, as though in 
sport, to dislodge the successful acrobat. At times a line of 
skirmishing gulls will hover, one behind another, above a tree, 
apparently wishing to alight, but lacking the courage to make 
the attempt. 
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At sunset the gulls leave the parks and the tidal waters of the 
Thames to roost at up-stream reservoirs. Some go no farther 
than Barnes, but many others fly even as far as the reservoirs 
at Staines, where in past years I have watched them arrive by 
thousands. In calm weather a certain ritual is observed in the 
early stages of the evening pilgrimage. A long, straggling line 
of gulls beating their way westward above the river, with one 
accord will pause in mid-flight and, mounting in the air, form 
themselves into a spiral column and dance, as it were, a stately 
aerial measure. While some, on rigid, widespread wings, circle 
round an imaginary axis, others thread their way here and there, 
cross and recross, weave and interweave, in many mazy, intricate 
figures. Then, breaking up once more, they drift away over the 
river and the town, in scattered, irregular ‘skeins.’ But by 
degrees the stragglers take on a semblance of order and, as they 
proceed on their way, gradually form into companies, some large, 
some small, but all alike deployed in the chevron-shaped formation 
adopted by flighting wild geese. On their way to Staines the 
gulls pass over Richmond, and there, towards the close of a calm, 
clear winter day, the passage overhead of the vast host in endless, 
ordered procession is most impressive—troop after troop, each 
in correct alignment, sweeping steadily westward towards the 
setting sun. 


J. RupGcE HARDING. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SPECTACULAR CRICKET 


Was it a cricket-ball or a tennis-ball which was responsible for the 
death in 1751 of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, thereby entail- 
ing the succession of a third consecutive George to the throne of 
Great Britain? The question has seemingly never yet been settled, 
but if it was indeed a blow from a cricket-ball which caused the 
abscess to which Prince Frederick ultimately succumbed, the inci- 
dent must be looked upon as one of life’s little ironies, fate being 
in this instance particularly unkind. As his burlesque epitaph 
suggests, the words and deeds of His Royal Highness during a 
lifetime of forty-four years had not been very momentous :— 
Here lies Fred, 


Who was alive and is dead ; 
There’s no more to be said. 


But Prince Frederick, after all, did render one service to his 
country of which the effects, in themselves neither inconsiderable 
nor uninspiring, survive to this day. It was he who more than 
any other man of that century helped to popularise the game of 
cricket. The point, if I mistake not, has never yet been insisted 
upon,? but it seems only an act of justice to an otherwise inglorious 
career to show that in the development of this peculiarly British 
pastime the Prince has left his mark upon history. We cannot, 
of course, credit him with enlightened views about healthful and 
innocent recreation, or anything of that sort. Indeed, it seems 
to have been a relatively objectionable aspect of the sport, as then, 
practised, which first engaged his sympathies. But the fact 
remains that he set a fashion, and that, largely owing to his 
influence, cricket became a popular spectacle, attracting vast 
crowds to the Artillery Ground, or to Kennington Common, or 
even to other open-spaces at some little distance from the city. 
It was in 1731 that he seems first to have become prominently 
connected with the game, and he retained his interest until his 
death twenty years afterwards. Since that time public favour 


1H. Curties in A Forgotten Prince of Wales, which seems to be the only 
biography of the Prince, certainly lays no stress upon this aspect of his career ; 
while H. T. Waghorn in his Cricket Scores, and Lord Harris in his preface to 
Waghorn’s Dawn of Cricket, only touch casually upon the point. 
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has never waned. There has been a steady and uninterrupted 
development down to the present day. What we have specially 
to remember is that in that strangely remote epoch of the early 
Georges no kind of pursuit, from cock-fighting to dictionary- 
making, could hope to flourish unless it was smiled upon by some 
exalted or noble patron. Moreover, Prince Frederick, whatever 
his shortcomings may have been, was undoubtedly a favourite 
with the mob. As George the Second and his Minister, Walpole, 
grew more and more unpopular, His Royal Highness, whose 
resentment against both was notorious, began to figure in the 
eyes of the lower orders of the metropolis as a sort of champion 
of the democracy. In the newspapers of the day we frequently 
come across such paragraphs as the following :— 

On Thursday about noon their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales came in a gentleman’s coach incognito to Bartholomew 
Fair and went round Smithfield ; but His Highness, being known, great 
multitudes of people crowded about the coach and huzza’d all the way 
from thence through Holbourn and almost to Kensington (London 
Evening Post, August 28, 1736). 


Neither were there lacking in the Prince a certain bonhomie 
and open-handedness which appear to have been genuinely part 
of his character. An incident like the following—and there seem 
to have been many such incidents—could not fail to awaken 
enthusiasm :— 

On their Royal Highnesses’ the Prince and Princess of Wales’ return 
from Guildford Races, they alighted at Windsor and walked through the 
park to Datchet, but a shower of rain falling, their Royal Highnesses stood 
under a tree some time for shelter, when a woman of that town, whose 
husband was in gaol for a debt of upwards of {10, came up to His Royal 
Highness and told him her husband’s case, whereupon His Royal Highness 
ordered eleven guineas to be given to the woman to free her husband 
(The Country Journal, June 23, 1739). 


How far such stories correctly represented the facts it is not 
easy to say, but they were circulated and printed and no doubt 
believed. Lord Hervey’s Memoirs rather spitefully suggest that 
these effects were all staged, notably the injuries the Prince was 
supposed to have received in 1737 through his heroic exertions in 
putting out a London fire. The writer is prejudiced, but at the 
same time one is tempted to suspect that Frederick and his 
friends were not blind to the advantages which might accrue from 
this sort of propaganda. Take, for example, such an incident as 
this :— 

The gentleman whose horse ran away with him on Saturday night last, 
by which the beast was killed in running against the Prince of Wales’ 
postilion, as mentioned in our former, was a Hamburgh merchant living 
in this city, and what is more remarkable, the said gentleman had the mis- 


fortune to dislocate his neck by the fall, which His Royal Highness being 
informed of, immediately came out of the coach, and with his own hands 
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pulled in the. vertebra or neck-joint, by which the merchant’s life was 
happily preserved. His Royal Highness afterwards sent him home in Lord 
Hervey’s coach to his house in the city (London Evening Post, July 29, 
1736). 

What professional opinion would say of this piece of amateur 
surgery I will not venture to conjecture ; neither, in all proba- 
bility, would it be easy to do justice to the disgust of Lord Hervey, 
who did not love the Prince, when his coach was commandeered 
to serve His Royal Highness as an ambulance. But, despite the 
suspicion of réclame, it is clear that such eccentric acts of kindliness 
did much to make the heir to the throne extremely popular with 
the mob. If they flocked to the matches played under the Prince’s 
patronage it was not the game alone which attracted them. The 
following notice may probably be taken as more or less typical :— 

On Tuesday [July 29th, 1735] the great match at Cricket was play’d on 
Bromley Common in Kent for {1000 between his Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Earl of Middlesex, the Londoners playing for the 
former and the Kentish men for the latter ; the Earl came into the field 
about Eleven o’clock at the head of the Kentish Gamesters, and attended 
by a great number of people of that county, but the Prince did not come 
till One and very privately, his Royal Highness being in a chair with one 
horse, which he drove himself, the Right Hon. the Lord Baltimore being 
alone with him. Soon after he came into the field the stumps were pitched 
and the London Gamesters went in first, when the odds were on the Kentish 
men, six to five and five to four ; however they got a good Innings viz. 73 ; 
but the Kentish men had vast success and got 97 at the first Innings. 
Then the bets were six to four and two to one against the Londoners, who 
in their second going in made but 32, leading their adversaries only eight, 
which they got, and beat them without one hand being out the second time. 

His Royal Highness immediately left the Field and returned in his chair, 
attended by a prodigious number of people to Lewisham, where his coach 
waited for him, in which he returned home. 

There was a surprising multitude of people present, and a great deal of 
mischief was done by some falling from their horses, others being rode over, 
etc., and one man was carried off for dead as his Royal Highness passed by, 
just at the entrance of the Common (The London Evening Post, July 31, 
1735). 

Incidentally it will be noticed that the Prince lost roool., 
and seeing that just a fortnight before this he had lost another 
rooo/. to the Earl of Middlesex in a match played between the 
same sides at Moulsey Hurst, his interest in cricket must have 
proved a rather expensive hobby. The earlier match is reported 
in the Grub Sireet Journal, and it appears that on this occasion 
Kent won by four wickets. Previously in the same summer, 
another newspaper announcement had stated that :— 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has made a very considerable 
match at Cricket to be played on Saturday, the 8th of June on Moulsey 
Hurst. His Royal Highness takes the County of Surrey against Esquire 
Steed and the London Club. There are already upwards of £1500 depend- 
ing on this match. 
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This Mr. Steed, whose surname is variously printed as Stede, 
Steed and Stead, and whose christian name is given sometimes 
as Edward and sometimes as Edwin, was perhaps the most 
conspicuous of all the primitive patrons of the game. A brief 
obituary notice only a few months later in the Evening Post for 
that same year, 1735, tells us that he was ‘a gentleman of a 
plentiful fortune,’ and that he was ‘ noted for several matches at 
cricket made with the Prince of Wales and many of the nobility.’ 
One of these matches arranged between Mr. Steed and the Prince 
in 1733 is stated to be ‘ fora plate of £30.’ But Mr. Steed’s con- 
nexion with the game can be shown to date back at least to 1726, 
whereas the Prince, as far as can be traced, figures for the first 
time in the following notice in the Daily Advertiser of Septem- 
ber 25, 1731: 

We are assured that on Tuesday next, Sep. 28th (1731) will be played 
a great match of cricket by the gamesters of London, against the whole 
county of Surrey for £50 a side on Kennington Common, play or pay, 
wickets to be pitched exactly at 12 o’clock. His Royal Highness being 
expected, a fine tent is ordered to be pitched for him and his attendants, 
and for the convenience of the gamesters the ground is to be staked and 
roped out. Itis likely to be the best performance of this kind that has been 
seen for some time, there being great wagers depending. 

In W. W. Read’s Annals of Cricket we are told that a match 
was played in the summer of 1723 between the Gentlemen of 
London and those of Surrey, ‘ the sides being afterwards enter- 
tained by Frederick, Prince of Wales, at Hampton Court,’ but 
this is obviously an error, for in 1723 George the First was still 
reigning, and the Prince of Wales of that day was his son George, 
not his grandson Frederick. The match referred to was probably 
that which is thus briefly described in the London Evening Post of 
August 16, 1733: 

On Tuesday last a silver cup, given by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, was played for at cricket on Moulsey Hurst near Hampton Court 
by eleven men on a side ; eleven were picked on one side by Mr. Stede of 
Kent, and the other eleven were picked out of the twenty-two that played 
at the same place about three weeks ago, and were called the Prince’s 
men ; which latter won, though not with so much ease as was expected, 
the odds being against Mr. Stede’s men at the beginning. 

Although the Prince won on this occasion, fortune as a rule 
seems to have lent him little encouragement. A match which was 
announced as ‘ the greatest that has been played for some years, 
between the City of London and County of Surrey of one side, 
and the County of Kent of the other,’ is described as follows in the 
Evening Post of June 16, 1737 : 

Yesterday the great cricket match between His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales for Surrey and London, and the Lord John Sackville son 
to His Grace the Duke of Dorset, for Kent, was played on Kennington 
Common. Kent side went in first and got 99 notches ; then the Surrey 
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side went in and got 31 ; then Kent side went in again and got upwards of 
7o and three knocked up their wickets. Then the Surrey side went in, but 
wanted 40 of the number got by the Kent side. There was a pavilion 
erected for the reception of His Royal Highness, who was accompanied by 
several persons of distinction. The press was so great-on the occasion that 
a poor woman, by the crowd bearing on her, unfortunately had her leg 
broke, which, being related to His Royal Highness, he was pleased to order 
her ten guineas, 


This is perhaps the more creditable on the part of His Royal 
Highness seeing that not only had the match gone against him, but, 
as we learn from another newspaper, ‘in pulling off his glove he 
lost a diamond ring.’ It is interesting to note that on this occasion, 
in order that the match might be played out, ‘the wickets were 
fixed exactly at eleven,’ an unusually early hour. In spite of this, 
the Kent side found it advisable to have recourse to an expedient 
which then took the place of our modern ‘ declaration,’ viz., three 
men ‘ knocked up their wickets.’ We often find the same phrase 
used when an innings had to be shortened in order to get the other 
side out before the hour arrived for drawing stumps. That this 
was the meaning is made clear by the fact that we occasionally 
find the manceuvre described in more explicit terms. For example, 
on August 17, 1736, certain players ‘knocked down their own 
wickets and put themselves out on purpose.’ Still, ‘ knocked up 
their own wickets’ was the more usual formula. Thus we are 
told regarding a match between London and Surrey on July 5, 
1739—at which, by the way, ‘the Prince of Wales was present 
all the time ’"—that the latter side ‘knocked up eight of their 
wickets and so won the match easily.’ 

But the most famous match with which Prince Frederick’s 
name is connected was that very exciting contest played on the 
Artillery Ground, Moorfields, between Kent and All England, on 
June 18, 1744. It was by no means the first time that Kent had 
challenged the rest, but this particular game was celebrated in a 
mock-heroic poem printed the same year, which tells us more 
about the conditions of cricket in its primitive developments than 
we learn from any other source.! The author, James Dance, 

1 No earlier authority, for example, mentions the fact that even at this date 
the players were ‘ in decent white most gracefully arrayed.’ It is here also that 


we obtain for the first time authoritative information regarding the shifting of the 
fielders’ positions after-each over of four balls : 
* Hodswell and Mills behind the wickets stand, 
And each by turns the flying ball command ; 
Four times from Hodswell’s arm it skims the grass ; 
Then Mills succeeds ; the “‘ seekers out ’’ change place.’ 
Further, we can hardly be wrong in the inference that with the under-arm 
bowling then prevailing ‘ sneaks,’ which skimmed the grass, were the order of the 
day; while it seems highly probable that the third stump had not yet been 
introduced, for there was certainly only one bail : 
‘To such impetuous might compelled to songs 
The bail and mangled stumps bestrew the field.’ 
Vol, XCI—No. 539 H 
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alias Love, was by profession a comedian, dramatist and satirist. 
He by no means lacked humour, though that quality seems a 
little forced in the notes which he appended to both editions of his 
poem. From the newspapers we learn no more about the match 
than is contained in this paragraph : 

Yesterday was played on the Artillery Ground the greatest cricket match 
ever known, the County of Kent playing against all England, which was 
won by the former, First innings England got 39 and Kent 53; second 
innings England got 57 and Kent 44, There were present their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Richmond, Admiral Vernon and other persons of distinction (Evening 
Post, June 19). 


Dance makes no reference to the Prince of Wales in his poem, 
but when he printed a second edition, nearly thirty years later, 
he added a preface despondently reminiscent of those early days 
“when the game was cultivated with the utmost assiduity and 
patronized by the personal appearance and management of some 
of the most capital people in the kingdom.’ He clearly implies 
that in 1770 these favourable conditions no longer existed to the 
same extent. No doubt at that date the game was firmly rooted 
and strong enough to stand alone, but we can hardly be wrong 
in inferring that it was patronage and a wave of fashion which 
had first set it on its legs. 

But to return to the match of 1744. The scene was the 
Artillery Ground, near Moorfields, the identical spot, no doubt, 
in which any John Gilpin of the period was wont to parade at 
the head of his company of the Trained Bands. Dance’s descrip- 
tion runs thus: 

A place there is where City-Warriors meet 

Wisely determined, not to fight, but eat, 

Where harmless thunder rattles to the skies 

While the plump Buff-coat fires, and shuts his eyes. 

For cricket purposes a clear space was roped round, and it is 
abundantly plain from the desperate appeals contained in most 
of the advertisements that it was a very difficult matter to prevent 
the huge crowds which assembled from encroaching on the ground 
intended for the players. On some of these occasions the spirit 
of fair sportsmanship was invoked, and the spectators were 
besought not to impede the play, ‘ because there were great bets 
depending.’ Other notices were very curiously worded, as, for 
example, the following : 

The match played on Sevenoaks Vine, being won with great difficulty 
by London, has caused several very considerable bets to be laid between 
the noblemen and gentlemen there present, and ’tis desired that all persons 
will keep to the utmost extent of the line (Evening Post, August 27, 1743). 

1 One announcement pathetically pleads: ‘ Ifa ball should be stopped it may 
turn the game.’ 
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This was for a match on the Artillery Ground. Ten years 
earlier, in reference to the same arena, we read; ‘‘Fhere will-be 
a line round the ground as usual ; all persons but the gamesters 
are desired to keep without-side of the same. All persons are 
desired likewise to keep off the walls.’ Similarly, in the Daily 
Journal (July 3, 1733) an advertisement of a match between 
London and Kent threatens legal penalties: ‘ If any persons get 
on the walls they will be prosecuted as the law directs.’ But the 
most efficient custodian of order seems to have been the individual 
who was commonly known in the slang of the period as ‘ Captain 
Vinegar,’ and whose efforts were not confined to moral suasion. 
One Mr. Smith, who is described as the ‘ Master of the Ground,’ 
seems to have exercised these functions. Dance in his poem 
refers to him as follows : 


But if encroaching on forbidden ground 

The heedless crowd o’erleaps the proper bound, 
S——th plies, with strenuous arm, the smacking whip, 
Back to the line th’ affrighted rebels skip. 


Dance says nothing of benches, but only a week later in the 
same year, 1744, we find an announcement in which this feature 
is referred to : 


We hear that a great match at cricket between the gentlemen of Adding- 
ton, Surrey, and the gentlemen of London will certainly be played on 
Monday next in the Artillery Ground, London, and that the ground will be 
benched round, so that no person can be admitted to walk within the ring. 
The wickets to be pitched by one o’clock. Each person to pay two-pence 
admittance (Evening Post, June 26, 1744). 


The question of ‘gate money’ naturally cropped up early 
in the history of the game. Mr. Waghorn seems to think that 
payment for admittance was not exacted before 1744,' but the 
strong objection expressed against people ‘ getting on the walls’ 
is best explained by the supposition that this was regarded as a 
means of evading payment ; and in any case we have an explicit 
reference to a charge being made as early as 1739. In one of 
the first matches in which Kent played against London, Read’s 
Weekly Journal (July 28) informs us : 


The Londoners went in first and got between 50 and 60 notches, then 
the Kent side went in and got above 100. Then the Londoners went in 
again and had some success at first, but soon after had five of their men 
bowled out. But a dispute arising about the sixth, and the day being far 
spent, the game was not played out. There were ten to one laid against 
the Londoners. During the time of playing the pickpockets were very 
busy, some of whom, being detected, underwent the ceremony of the 
pump, etc. It was computed that there were not less than 10,000 people 
on the ground at 2d. each. 


1H. T. Waghorn, Cricket Scores, p. 33- 
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- Only a fortnight after the great match celebrated by Dance, 
‘an attempt: seems to have been made to charge sixpence for 
admission, an attempt which, according to the Penny London 


Morning Advertiser, was attended with disastrous failure, for, . 


says the writer : 


The small appearance of company ‘at a recent match in the Artillery 
Ground! is a plain proof of the resentment of the public to any imposition ; 
for the price on going into the ground being raised from twopence to six- 
pence, it is thought there were not 200 persons present where before there 
used to be 7000 or 8000 ; which plainly verifies the old proverb ‘ all covet, 
all loose ’ (sic).* 


However much we may distrust the estimates of from 7000 to 
10,000 spectators which meet us in connexion with many of these 
matches, there can be no question that the crowds were for- 
midable, alike in their numbers and in their rough and ready 
methods. It was an age of exceptional licence, and this naturally 
showed itself in the diversions of the people. Even the cricket 
field was not entirely exempt. Witness the following announce- 
ment in the Penny London Morning Advertiser of July 11, 1744: 


This day will be played on Walworth Common a great cricket match, 
between eleven gentlemen of the Borough of Southwark and eleven gentle. 
men of High Kent and Blackman, for a considerable sum of money, the 
wickets to be pitched precisely at one o’clock. The gentlemen who play 
this match have subscribed for a holland smock, of a guinea value, which 
will be run for by two jolly wenches, one known by the name of ‘ the Little 
Bit of Blue’ (the handsome Broom-Girl) at the fag end of Kent Street, 
and the other ‘ Black Bess of the Mint.’ They are torun in drawers only, 
and there is excellent sport expected. Captain Vinegar, with a great many 
of his bruisers and bull dogs, will attend to make a ring, that no civil 
spectators may be incommoded by the rabble. 


Clearly an advertisement of this kind was intended to appeal 
to a very low type of pleasure-seeker, and it did not stand alone. 
All credit to the essentially healthy character of the game that it 
eventually shook itself free of such surroundings. But the 
crowd remained for a long time rather a rough lot, and we find 
frequent illustrations in the newspapers of the rowdy conditions 
prevailing. For example, in a match between Kent and Surrey 
played on Kennington Common in September 1736, ‘ three 
soldiers apprehended a Kentish man for deserting, but the 


1 The charge of sixpence, however, soon returned, and was enforced in the 
match of Kent v. All England in August 1747, where the advertisement states - 
‘ The Town may be certain that taking sixpence is out of no avaricious temper, 
twopence being insufficient to the charge which attends the matches,’ But in 
1748 we may read an announcement to the following effect: ‘ Numbers of my 
friends have intimated that the taking of sixpence admittance has been very 
prejudicial to me. These are to inform them that for the future they shall be 
admitted for twopence, and the favour of their company gratefully acknowledged 
by their humble servant, George Smith.’ 
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populace, hearing of the matter, joined and rescued the deserter 
out of their hands, and after a severe discipline let them go about 
their business.’ Similarly in August 1737 we read of a workman 
who ‘ died of a wound he received by a cut from a stone yesterday 
at the cricket match on Kennington Common when the mob 
outrageously threw dirt, dung, etc., on account of the people 
entering the line.’ So at Moulsey Hurst in 1733 ‘a young lad 
about ten years of age was flung from his horse and killed on the 
spot.’ Still earlier than this, after a match on Richmond Green 
in 1731, which was left unfinished, ‘ His Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond and his cricket players were greatly insulted by the mob, 
some of them having their shirts tore off their backs, and it is said 
a law-suit will commence about the play.’ Or yet again, in the 
same year, 1731: 

On Monday last a great cricket match was played on Chelsea Common 
between eleven gentlemen of London and the like number of Brumpton, 
for £5 a head, which was won by great odds by the former. As soon as the 
match was over, a quarrel happened between a Londoner and a Brumpton 
gentleman, occasioned by the latter tearing the former’s ruffles from off his 
shirt, swearing he had no property to them, when several engaged on both 
sides for near half an hour, and most of the Brumpton gentlemen were 
forced to fly for quarters, and some retired home with black eyes and broken 
heads, much to the satisfaction of the opposite party (The Daily Adver- 
tiser, July 29, 1731). 


There can be no doubt that, as on the modern racecourse, 
most of this rowdiness was the outcome of the betting so inti- 
mately associated with the early developments of the game. 
Take, for example, the following incident in a single wicket 
match : 


On Thursday last, two famous Richmond men, who have beat all they 
have played against, being esteemed the best two men in England, play’d 
at cricket at Kennington Common against Mr, Wakeland the Distiller, and 
Mr. George Oldner (whom they had beat before at single wicket), when a 
ball coming about breast high to one of the Richmond men, he struck at it, 
and it hit up against the side of his nose, broke his nose, hurt his eye and 
bruised his face in a most sad manner and he lost a great quantity of blood. 
Yet notwithstanding this accident, some Human Brutes who laid against 
the Richmond men, insisted that he should play on (the Londoners being 
then ahead) or lose the match. Upon which the Richmond man, after 
his nose was set and his face dress’d and one side ty’d up, attempted to play 
again ; when his nose fell a’bleeding afresh in so violent a manner that he 
was forced to throw up his bat, and the match is to be play’d again in a 
fortnight (The Old Whig, July 31, 1736). 


It would probably be no exaggeration to say that the laws of 
cricket in their earliest form were drafted more as a precaution 
against, and a remedy for, the disputes which so frequently arose 
in connexion with wagers, than from any idea of furthering the 
interests of the sport in itself. For the same reason we are hardly 
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surprised to find that the first functionary connected with the 
game to bear a distinctive title was the umpire.1_ The universal 
prevalence of betting is attested by the notices of almost every 
match, and Dance with justice emphasises this feature : 


But while the drooping player invokes the Gods, 

The busy better calculates his odds ; 

Swift round the plain in buzzing murmurs run : 

‘ I'll hold you ten to four, Kent ’ . . . ‘ Done, Sir, done.’ # 


We may assume that it was the betting associated with cricket 
which first roused the interest of so influential a patron as Prince 
Frederick. He apparently took no personal part in any game 
until 1735. In fact, most of the elevens, even at the early period 
with which we are here dealing, were composed almost entirely 
of what we should now call professionals, as opposed to amateurs. 
We find the distinction clearly established in 1751, when eleven 
gentlemen of Eton College challenged ‘ any other gentlemen in 
England, provided they are not professed match-players.’ Re- 
garding the team which took part in the famous Kent v. England 
contest of 1744, we learn a great deal from the text and notes of 
Dance’s poem. Lord John Sackville, who, in the very act of 
falling, made the brilliant catch which disposed of the Surrey 
crack batsman Newland, was, of course, an amateur. But most 
of the others were humble folk. Newland himself was a farmer ; 
Bryan, the London champion, was a bricklayer ; Hodswell, the 
bowler, was a tanner; Rumnéy was one of the Duke of Dorset’s 
gardeners, and so on. The match was lost by the immortal 
‘butter’ of Weymark, the miller, when the two last Kentish 
batsmen were in, and their side still lacked three notches of 
victory. 

The erring ball, amazing to be told, 
Slipped through his outstretched hands and mocked his hold, 


1 The phrase in the Daily Advertiser for July 14, 1731, is curious. Surrey on 
this occasion was badly beaten by East Grinstead, who ‘ had four men to go in 
when the Umpire gave up the game.’ I am inclined to infer that one of the 
umpire’s duties at this period was to keep the score. 

2 The fluctuations of the betting on the field itself are well illustrated in the 
account : 

‘Yesterday was played the great cricket match between eleven gentlemen of 
London and eleven of Surrey. As soon as the wickets were pitched six to four 
were offered on the country side. The Londoners went in first and got 22 notches 
before ever a one was out. Then the odds were six to four on London who got 
67 notches the first innings. Then the country headed the Londoners about 
30 notches ; upon which there was four to one on the country. Upon London’s 
second innings four of them were put out before they headed the country. The 
bets were a guinea to half a crown. Afterwards London headed the country 
42 notches before they were out. The second innings of the country the first 
four were out for 10 notches, which reduced the bets equal, and so continued till 
the time agreed on was expired, when two hands were to come in and 9 notches 
to tie’ (Evening Post, June 19, 1735). 
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Again, at an earlier date, it is on record that the Prince of 
Wales, being present at a match on Moulsey Hurst between the 
cricketers of Surrey and Middlesex, ‘was pleased to order a 
guinea to be given to each man for their great dexterity.’ 
Obviously he must have known that their social position was 
such as to allow them to accept a donation of this kind. 

On the other hand, I am inclined to think that on certain less 
public occasions gentlemen alone took part. In June 1737, ‘ His 
Royal Highness and ten gentlemen’ played a match at Kew 
“against the Duke of Marlborough and ten other noblemen and 
gentlemen.’ It seems clear that the leaders here must themselves 
have formed part of the team; and in another match made by 
the Prince a few weeks later against Sir William Gage, the Prince 
was represented by ‘ eleven of the noblemen and gentlemen that 
generally play in Hyde Park.’ To judge by the advertisements, 
no public matches seem ever to have taken place on this ground. 

If it be doubted whether the popularity of cricket can seriously 
be connected with the personal influence of Prince Frederick, 
one must frankly admit that the conclusion rests upon no better 
evidence than the remarkable coincidence between the game’s 
sudden leap into favour and the period of active patronage on 
the part of the heir to the throne. Asa search of the contemporary 
newspapers abundantly proves, there is very little mention of 
cricket before 1731. But after that date we find frequent notices 
of matches, enormous crowds of spectators, an increasing number 
of advertisements, payment for admission, grounds roped in 
and finally benched round, and last, but not least, the develop- 
ment of a definite class of professional players. All this took 
place in the lifetime of Prince Frederick, and cricket may be said 
to have ranked as a national institution ever since. Before 1731 
the game had no recognised place in British sport. In such 
books as R. Seymour’s Compleat Gamester or R. Blome’s Genile- 
man’s Recreation, or in the later Sportsman’s Dictionary, we find 
information about hawking, hunting, riding, cock-fighting, fishing, 
racing, billiards, bowls, archery, etc., but cricket is not so much 
as mentioned. 

One final word, however, should be said about a curious early 
notice of our national summer game which we find in the letters 
of the Swiss traveller César de Saussure. I translate closely from 
the original French text, for the printed English translation is 
here curtailed : 


The English are also very fond of a game they call ‘ criket,’ a not 
unattractive form of exercise. For this purpose they go into an open field 
1 The Evening Post, June 23, 1737. When we are told that His Royal High- 
ness, in 1735, ‘ diverted himself at cricket in Kensington Gardens,’ the same 
ground is probably meant. 
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where they strike a ball the size of a fives-ball (ume balle de jeu de paume) 
with a wooden club (une crosse de bois). A number of players are required, 
and, as the game is rather complicated, I will not weary you by going into 
details. Let me only say that it is a sport which calls for strength, agility 
and skill, and that it is not only the common people who take part in it, but 
gentlemen as well. One special point of interest is that sometimes in this 
game one county is pitted against another county. In this case a score or 
so of the best and most skilful players are chosen on each side, who, with 
a large attendance of partisans, meet in some field conveniently situated 
on the border. The honour of each county being at stake, each player does 
his best to secure the victory for his side. The newspapers give notice of 
these great cricket matches, ordinarily speaking two or three days before- 
hand, and this always attracts a crowd of onlookers and is an occasion for 
the laying of wagers. The next day you learn from the same source, as a 
great piece of news, which of the two counties was victorious. 





The letter containing this passage professes to have been 
written on June 5, 1728, but this, as the editor of the French text 
admits, is illusory. M. de Saussure was undoubtedly living in 
England in 1728, but he paid the country another visit in 1739, 
and it was only after his return that he wrote up his letters, 
which are really the chapters of a book, giving the whole work 
its final form in 1742. The state of things described does not at 
all fit in with the conditions in 1728, when there were practically 
no cricket advertisements in the newspapers; but it accords 
excellently with what he might have observed in 1739 at the 
date of his second visit. 

To bring these random notes to a conclusion, it is in any case 
a matter for congratulation that cricket has emerged from the 
rather degrading influences which surrounded the early years of 
its popularity. There is, after all, a substratum of truth under- 
lying the heroics of Dance’s burlesque exordium : 

O Parent Britain, minion of renown, 

Whose far-extended fame all nations own, 

Of sloth-promoting sports, forewarned, beware, 
Nor think thy pleasures are thy meanest care. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Letives et Voyages de M. César de Saussure, p. 299. Cf. Introduction, 
p. xxxiv. 
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THE AGE OF STONEHENGE 


DEDUCED FROM THE ORIENTATION OF ITS AXIS 


FOREWORD.—This paper is intended as an appreciation of the 
good work done in this connection by that distinguished astronomer 
Sir Norman Lockyer—work which has been much misrepresented by 
persons who have not taken the trouble to understand it. 


I.—PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


For countless generations the Neolithic dwellers on Salisbury 
Plain must have been familiar with the fact that, as the days 
lengthen with the approach of summer, the point on the horizon 
at which sunrise takes place (as viewed from any fixed position) 
shifts day by day towards the north. They would, moreover, 
observe that on the longest day of the year the sunrise attains 

- its extreme position ; that it then reaches a point which it never 
passes, and from which day by day it afterwards gradually 
returns. 

This phenomenon would be observed year after year, and the 
point on the horizon which appears thus to limit the extent of 
the travel of the sun could not fail to be considered in a high 
degree remarkable. 


PALLETS 


; It is generally agreed as probable that the builders of the 

present structure of Stonehenge directed its Axis, as nearly as 

they were able, to the point on the horizon at which midsummer 
sunrise occurred at that date. 

In the course of time, however, the position of the midsummer 
sunrise point at the latitude of Stonehenge is slowly shifting 
along the horizon towards the right (eastwards). This change of 
position is due to the gradual change which is taking place in the 
Obliquity of the Ecliptic, the rate for which is approximately 
known. ‘ 

Hence, for any given position on the horizon within the range 
of possible sunrise (Stonehenge Axis for example), the Obliquity 
of the Ecliptic required to produce midsummer sunrise at that 
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point can be ascertained and the corresponding approximate date 
for such sunrise thereby determined. 

Or, alternatively, if the position on the horizon of the mid- 
summer sunrise for the present date be observed, and the differ- 
ence from the point indicated by the Stonehenge Axis be noted, 
the approximate period of time corresponding with such difference 
can be ascertained. 

To deal with this problem the data which must be obtained, 
by observation on the ground, are the azimuth (or bearing east of 
north) of the Stonehenge Axis, the altitude of the horizon, and the 
latitude. ; 

In the year 1g90r Sir Norman Lockyer made instrumental 
observations at Stonehenge in order to determine these data, and 
therefrom computed the Obliquity of the Ecliptic required to 
cause midsummer sunrise to take place in line with the Axis. 

The results thus obtained were presented by him in a paper 
entitled An Attempt to Ascertain the Date of the Original Con- 
struction of Stonehenge from its Orientation. This paper was read 
before the Royal Society on October 21, 1901, and published in 
the Proceedings, vol. lxix., 1901, pp. 137-147. 


II.—Tue Axis OF STONEHENGE. 


The Axis of the structure in its north-east direction passed 
between stones Nos. 30 and 1 of the outer circle, and in its south- 
west direction between stones Nos. 56 and 55 of the great trilithon. 

The position of the Axis of the structure was investigated 
with great care by Flinders Petrie in 1877, and the results were 
published by him in 1880 in his work entitled Stonehenge— 
Plans, Description, and Theories. From the precautions taken to 
secure the utmost accuracy, and the modes adopted for checking 
the results, it may be assumed that the position of the Axis thus 
determined by Petrie is practically correct. 

Sir Norman Lockyer’s determination of the azimuth of the 
Axis was made in the spring of 1901, before the leaning stone 
No. 56 had been re-erected. For the position of the Axis Lockyer 
had Petrie’s results before him; and he made, moreover, an 
independent examination on the ground, especially in regard to 
the original places of stones Nos. 56 and 55 of the great trilithon. 
+. The centre line of the Avenue was very carefully determined 
from the lines of the existing side ditches and banks which still 
extend, though much dilapidated, for a quarter of a mile from the 
centre of the structure. Observations were taken at different 
parts of the Avenue by two independent observers, and the results 
were checked in other ways. 

The centre line of the Avenue and of the Axis of the structure 
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were found to be practically co-incident. It was evident from 
the results obtained that the builders intended the Axis of the 
structure and the centre line of the Avenue to form one continuous 
straight line. Lockyer remarks : 

There is a general common line of direction for the Avenue and the 
principal Axis of the structure ; and the general design of the building, 
together with the position and shape of the naos, indicates a close connec- 
tion of the whole temple structure with the direction of the Avenue. .. . 
Further evidence will be given, however, to show that the direction of the 
Axis of the temple, so far as it can now be determined, is sufficiently 
accordant with the direction of the Avenue, 


As a mean of the results of the different observations the 
azimuth of the Axis thus determined was found to be 49° 35’ 51”. 

It appears that the Axis line had at some time and for some 
purpose, now unknown, been produced to Sidbury Hill, the site 
of a pre-historic fortified post situated eight miles from Stone- 
henge to the north-east. 

Waltire, a well-known authority on Stonehenge at the end of 
the eighteenth century, in a lecture at Salisbury in the year 
1792, remarked : 


Stonehenge . . . had a meridian line ten miles in length at the time of 
its formation, from which the present meridian line [i.e., a line north and 
south] varies forty-seven degrees. (Quoted by BARCLAY, p. 136.) 


The azimuth of this Sidbury Hill prolongation of the Stone- 
henge Axis, as determined by the Ordnance Survey Department, 
was found to be 49° 34’ 18”, which agrees remarkably with the 
mean Axis azimuth 49° 35’ 51” as determined by Lockyer. The 
difference is only about one and a half minute of arc, and Lockyer 
for his calculations decided to use the Ordnance Survey azimuth 
in preference to his own. 

From the care taken in its determination, and the check 
afforded by the independent azimuth, it may be considered 
probable that the Axis thus adopted represents the intention of 
the builders with quite as much accuracy as they themselves 
were able to attain in the original setting out of the work. 


III.—OBSERVATIONS OF MIDSUMMER SUNRISE. 


The point of observation which was used by the builders of 
Stonehenge was probably just behind (say 2 feet clear of) the 
opening between stones Nos. 56 and 55 of the great trilithon. This 
point is 27 feet from the centre, and has generally been adopted 
by Flinders Petrie and other investigators. In the present paper 
this position is referred to as ‘ Observation Point.’ 

The position on the Axis from which Norman Lockyer’s 
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observations were taken is, however, 34 feet further back. It is 
clear of the structure and is 61 feet from the centre. This position 
is referred to by Lockyer as ‘Station (a).’ For obtaining the 
azimuth of the Axis or of the present sunrise, or the angle 
between them, it is, of course, no matter what point on the Axis is 
adopted, the sunrise observation being corrected for altitude of 
horizon. 

There are three stages in the sunrise which might be supposed 
to be of interest to an observer : 


(a) Just commencing—first gleam. 
(b) Half sun’s disc above the horizon. 
(c) Fully risen—whole disc visible. 


An examination of a diagram showing the position of the 
sun’s disc at different stages of sunrise and at different dates of 
possible Stonehenge lifetime will convince anyone that, for the 
present inquiry, (b) and (c) may be rejected, and that only (a) is 
reasonably possible. 

Position (a) has therefore been generally adopted, not only by 
Norman Lockyer, but also by Flinders Petrie, Edmund S. Maskelyne, 
and other competent observers. 

The sunrise was actually taken on the position of the sun 
when the upper limb was two minutes of arc above the horizon, 
i.¢., about one-sixteenth of the sun’s diameter. This afforded 
sufficient of the sun’s disc for bisection. An observation of the 
geometrical sunrise, when the upper limb of the sun is at a tangent 
to the horizon, would obviously not be practicable. 

Under these conditions, after making the requisite corrections, 
the data obtained by Sir Norman Lockyer were as follows : 


Azimuth of Axis : - 49° 34’ 18” 
Altitude of horizon. , 35’ 30” 


The latitude of Stonehenge had already been determined by 
the Ordnance Survey Department as 51° 10’ 42”, 


IV.—DETERMINATION OF DATE. 


For a period considerably longer than any possible lifetime for 
Stonehenge the Obliquity of the Ecliptic has been decreasing, 
causing a corresponding shift eastwards in the position of the mid- 
summer sunrise on the horizon at Stonehenge. 

The rate of change in the obliquity is not uniform, but the 
variation is approximately known, and the average rate of decrease 
during the probable lifetime of Stonehenge has been about 43°84 
seconds per century. The angle of obliquity for the year Igor 
was about 23° 27’ 8”. 
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For the conditions at Stonehenge (as noted above) the 
Obliquity of the Ecliptic which would cause midsummer sunrise 
to take place on the line of the Axis, was computed by Sir Norman 
Lockyer and found to be 23° 54’ 30”. 

By Stockwell’s Tables (which were used by Lockyer) the date 
corresponding to this obliquity is given as about 1680 B.c. Stock- 
well’s Tables were, however, published about fifty years ago (1873). 
Since then the rate of decrease in obliquity has been determined 
with greater precision, and according to more recent computations 
the date for an obliquity of 23° 54’ 30” (and consequently for 
Stonehenge Axis sunrise) is found to be about 1840 B.c. 

In the foregoing method of working, the date has been deter- 
mined by ascertaining the Obliquity of the Ecliptic required for 
midsummer sunrise to take place on the line of the Stonehenge 
Axis. A date is then found which corresponds with that obliquity. 
For this method of working the azimuth of present-day sunrise is 
not required. 

But it is clear that the date might also be ascertained from 
the difference between the azimuths of Stonehenge Axis and of 
present-day midsummer sunrise. The change in the Obliquity 
of the Ecliptic required to produce this difference can then be 
calculated, and the date obtained from the known (approximate) 
rate per century at which the change in obliquity takes place. 

This latter method was adopted by Flinders Petrie, Edmund 
S. Maskelyne, and other observers. 

For the 1901 midsummer sunrise Lockyer’s observation was 
taken on June 25, and has therefore to be corrected to give the 
proper azimuth for solstice day. After making this correction 
and others necessary to reduce all readings to the same station 
(viz., trilithon Observation Point), the results obtained for the 
IgOI sunrise are as follows : 


(a) Azimuth of 1901 sunrise, 50° 26’ 30”, showing an increase 
on the Axis line sunrise of 52’ 12”. 

(6) Obliquity of the Ecliptic for 1901, 23° 27’ 8”, showing a 
decrease of 27’ 22” from the obliquity for Axis line 
sunrise. 


To give an idea of scale it may be noted that at the distance of 
the Heel Stone from Observation Point (285 feet) the deviation of 
the 1901 sunrise line from the Axis is only about 4 feet 4 inches, 
or rather less than half the width of the Heel Stone. 


V.—CONCERNING THE HEEL STONE. 


The so-called Friar’s Heel Stone is a rude mass of unshaped 
sarsen stone which stands a few feet to the right (east) of the 
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Axis at a distance of about 258 feet from the centre of the struc- 
ture, or about 285 feet from the Observation Point behind the 
great trilithon. 

It is about 16 feet in height and 9 feet in width at its widest 
part. The peak is not quite over the middle of the stone, but 
about 6 inches therefrom to the right (east). As deduced 
from Lockyer’s azimuth observations, the distance or offset to 
the right from the Axis to the peak of the Heel Stone would be 
rather over 6 feet. 

The observations for azimuths were made by Sir Norman 
Lockyer from his ‘Station (a),’ a position on the Axis 34 feet 
back from the trilithon Observation Point and 319 feet from the 
Heel Stone. For comparison with other observations the angles 
thus taken from ‘Station (a)’ must be corrected to give the 
proper readings from Observation Point. The corrected results 
are as follows : 


Angle to Heel Stone. 


From Stonehenge Axis. » - ae Ses 
From Sunrise, I90I . ; ‘ 20’ 19”. 


As the point on the horizon of midsummer sunrise is shifting 
eastwards it is clear that it cannot reach the Heel Stone azimuth 
until this angle of 20’ 19” has been passed over. This would 
occupy about 1360 years (from rgor), giving a date for arrival at 
the Heel Stone of about 3260 A.D. Hence it is clear that : 

Midsummer sunrise, as viewed from the trilithon Observation 
Point, has never yet taken place over the Heel Stone, and will not do 
so until more than 1000 years have passed away. 

Mr. Arthur R. Hinks, in his interesting paper on the subject in 
The Nineteenth Century (June 1903), remarks : 


There is one very definite thing about Stonehenge that is certainly to 
be proved astronomically, that to an observer standing behind the great 
trilithon the sun never yet began to rise immediately over the Heel Stone 


(Pp. 1003). 


For previous observers there appears to have been some extra- 
ordinary fascination about the Heel Stone. It is obviously 
several feet away (east) from the Axis line, and yet (with the 
Axis, as it were, ‘ staring them in the face,’) no less than three 
well qualified observers in recent times have assumed that at 
Stonehenge date the first appearance of sunrise was immediately 
over the peak of the Heel Stone. 

On this assumption they have taken the angle between the 
azimuth of the Heel Stone peak and that of present midsummer 
sunrise, and, to obtain the date for Stonehenge, have calculated 
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the number of years required to bring about this change of posi- 
tion. They have overlooked the fact that the change is taking 
place in the reverse direction, and that the calculated period in 
years should be added to obtain a date in the future instead of 
being subtracted to obtain a date in the past. 

To accept the Heel Stone sunrise as giving the date for Stone- 
henge would be equivalent to an assertion that Stonehenge does 
not exist, but would be built more than a thousand years hence. 

To give an idea of scale it may be noted that the line of the 
beginning of the present midsummer sunrise passes to the left 
(north) of the peak of the Heel Stone at a distance therefrom of 
about 1 foot 8 inches. 


VI.—GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The general results are as follows :— 





Position of Midsummer Sunrise. Azimuth of Sunrise. | Obliquity of Ecliptic. Date. 
Stonehenge Axis . - | 49° 34’ 18” 23° 54’ 30” 1840 B.C. 
Present day (1901) . ‘ 50° 26’ 30” 23° 27’ 8” 1900 A.D. 
Peak of Heel Stone ‘ 50° 46’ 49” 23° 16’ 29” 3260 A.D. 


The azimuth and the obliquity in each case is deduced from 
the observations of Sir Norman Lockyer. The date corresponding 
to each angle of obliquity is taken from the tables computed by 
Simon Newcomb, the eminent American astronomer, published 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. viii., p. 895. 

The date, 1840 B.c., given here for midsummer sunrise in 
line with the Axis of Stonehenge must be regarded merely as 
a rough approximation. Owing to want of precision in the 
data, and the small size of the angles dealt with, Sir Norman 
Lockyer considers that the error (plus or minus) may amount to 
as much as 200 years. That is to say, the actual date is probably 
not earlier than 2040 B.c. and not later than 1640 B.C. 


REGARDING SOME CRITICISMS. 


Arthur R. Hinks——Mr. Arthur R. Hinks, in an impartial 
article in The Nineteenth Century for June 1903, very ably 
discusses the astronomical problem involved, explains the situa- 
tion generally, and notes possible sources of error which must 
be encountered. 

In regard to the nature of the problem Mr. Hinks remarks : 

The place of sunrise depends upon the distance the sun goes north from 


the equator, and that depends on the inclination to the equator of the plane 
of the earth’s orbit. 
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Supposing, then, that we are able on the one hand to show that it is 
probable that the building was laid out to point accurately to the sunrise, 
and on the other hand to learn what was the actual inclination of the 
ecliptic at different epochs, it is a very simple matter to fit a date on toa 
given place of sunrise, and to say : ‘ This is the date of building determined 
from astronomical considerations ’ (p. 1002). 


Jan. 


As the data for this investigation cannot be determined with 
precision, the result arrived at can only be a somewhat rough 
approximation. The closeness of this approximation must evi- 
dently in the first place depend on the degree of accuracy with 
which the azimuth of the Axis of Stonehenge can be ascertained. 
On this Mr. Hinks remarks : 


Despairing of being able to find an accurate orientation for Stone- 
henge itself, when stones had fallen, and others were leaning, and all was 
rough, and the whole building was only 100 feet across, Sir Norman Lockyer 
and Mr. Penrose have based their estimate of the date of foundation 
—1680 B.c.—entirely on the orientation of the avenue (p. 1008). 


Mr. Hinks here has apparently overlooked the very great 
amount of care with which the Axis of the structure was deter- 
mined by Flinders Petrie, and the surprising degree of accuracy 
which he was able to attain. 

Norman Lockyer (with Petrie’s results before him) made a 
careful determination of the centre line of the avenue, and thereby 
obtained a line a quarter of a mile in length. Any error in the 
Axis thus laid down as the result of the combined work of Petrie 
and Lockyer would probably not be greater than that which 
might have been made in the original line as set out by the 
builders. 

The adoption of the prolongation of the Axis to Sidbury 
Hill is looked upon by Mr. Hinks with some distrust, and he 
remarks that there is ‘something uncanny’ about the matter 
(p. 1008). His view is that either the Axis was directed to the 
midsummer sunrise, or it was directed to Sidbury Hill as the 
objective—you cannot have it both ways. The matter, however, 
appears to admit of very simple explanation. 

At some time in the past (possibly when Stonehenge was 
built) a prolongation of the Axis had been carried forward towards 
the north-east as far as Sidbury Hill. This gave a line of a length 
of eight miles instead of a quarter of a mile, and its azimuth 
(which had been determined by the Ordnance Survey) was 
therefore adopted by Lockyer in preference to that observed by 
him for the shorter line. The difference in azimuth was, however, 
only about one and a half minutes of arc. 

The Axis had also been prolonged backwards towards the 
south-west for about six miles as far as Grovely. The azimuth of 
this backward prolongation was found to be identical with that 
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obtained by Lockyer for the quarter mile length at Stonehenge 
itself. 

Whatever may have been the date and purpose of the Sidbury 
and Grovely extension lines, it is clear that their agreement 
with Norman Lockyer’s observed azimuth is too close for a mere 
chance coincidence, and they must be regarded as having been 
purposely set out, with a considerable degree of accuracy, as 
continuations of the Stonehenge Axis. 

A person with good eyesight, provided with three straight 
rods and two assistants, would have no difficulty in ranging such 
lines. 

From the foregoing considerations it will be evident that the 
Axis adopted by Norman Lockyer, if not identical with the 
original line of the Stonehenge Axis, must at any rate be accepted 
as a very close approximation thereto. 





T. Rice Holmes.—In his valuable work Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Ca@sar, Mr. Rice Holmes has 
thought proper to deliver himself of a sornewhat acrimonious 
criticism on the results obtained by Sir Norman Lockyer at 
Stonehenge. ‘ 

Mr. Rice Holmes is a staunch believer in the Bronze Age date 
for Stonehenge. He has read the article in The Nineteenth 
Century (June 1903) by Mr. Arthur R. Hinks, and thus equipped 
he proceeds, with much confidence, to demolish the astronomical 
work of Sir Norman Lockyer. 

He sets forth the old arguments in favour of the Bronze Age 
theory—many of which are fallacious—and supports these by 
matter obtained from the paper by Hinks, much of which he has 
only imperfectly understood. 

Having stated briefly the arguments in favour of the Bronze 
Age date (p. 215), Holmes sorrowfully remarks : 


Nevertheless a distinguished astronomer, who has been a President of 
the British Association, recently assigned a date to Stonehenge with which 
these facts [sic] are irreconcilable. 


We may agree with Rice Holmes that this is certainly annoying 
—the more so as he goes on to say that, in spite of adverse criti- 
cism, Lockyer remains impenitent, and has even had the effrontery 
to republish his conclusions in a book. 

Mr. Rice Holmes then proceeds with his attack. His state- 
ments are delivered with such ability and precision that the 
reader unacquainted with the technicalities of the subject may 
well be left with the impression that Sir Norman Lockyer must be 
an absolute fool. (See pp. 216, 472 and 473.) 


Having thus (as he supposes) successfully shown the futility 
Vol. XCI—No. 539 I 
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of Lockyer’s work, Holmes contemptuously dismisses the subject 
with the remark : 


But such laborious puerilities will not trouble the unlearned wayfarer 
who feels the enchantment of the past (p. 217). 










‘ Laborious puerilities ’ is excellent ! 
In all this Mr. Rice Holmes absolutely ignores the possibility 
that there can be anything to be said on the other side. He is 
out to attack, not to judge. And he appears to be in no wise 
deterred by any uneasy feeling that, in thus attempting to dis- 
credit the work of a distinguished astronomer, it behoves him to 
express himself cautiously lest he should expose his own ignorance. 

Throughout this criticism there is not a single sentence which 
will bear examination as a refutation of the results obtained by 
Sir Norman Lockyer. Mr. Rice Holmes has evidently misunder- 
stood a great portion of the matter and he has misrepresented 
the remainder. 
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Some other Criticisms.—The deservedly high position occupied 
by Mr. Rice Holmes in the literary world has led some archzolo- 
gists, who have not understood the technicalities of the subject, 
to accept his opinions without question. Thus we are told by 
persons who ought to know better that the fallacy of the results { 
obtained by Norman Lockyer has been ‘completely exposed’ ; 
by Mr. Rice Holmes ! 
Mr. Hadrian Allcroft, in his breezy and humorously satirical 
article in The Nineteenth Century (April, 1920), frankly declares 
himself unable to agree to what are considered orthodox opinions 
in reference to Stonehenge. He proclaims himself a disbeliever 
in the Bronze Age theory, and as regards astronomical results 
he remarks : 


Astronomy .. . has so perplexed the ‘ Giants’ Dance’ with talk of 
azimuths and such Pythagorean wild fowl that no Wotan line ever bore a 
more impregnable look (p. 678). 


Hadrian Allcroft’s paper was reviewed in the Wiltshire Archeo- 
logical Magazine, in which the reviewer remarks : 1 


Many people will not be inclined to quarrel with Mr. Allcroft for the 
contempt he pours on the astronomical fancies of Sir Norman Lockyer ; 
but when he extends that contempt to the whole system of scientific 
archeology, as founded on excavation and the comparative study of 
pottery and other remains, it is a different matter altogether (vol. xli., 


P. 93). 

This, of course, makes the position quite clear. One system 
is ‘ scientific archeology’ while the other is merely ‘ astrono- 
mical fancies ’ ! 
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What is it all about ?>—To the ‘ man in the street ’ all this mist 
of controversy tends to obscure the real point at issue, and he 
asks, in some perplexity: ‘After all what is it that Norman 
Lockyer really did say that the archeologists are so vexed 
about ? ’ 

This can be answered quite simply :— 

First.—The point on the horizon at which midsummer sun- 
rise occurs was at one time in line with the Axis of Stonehenge. 
It has since shifted by a measureable angle towards the east. 

Second.—The rate per century at which this change in sunrise 
position has taken place is dependent on the change in the Obli- 
quity of the Ecliptic, the rate for which is approximately known. 

Third.—Hence, the azimuth of the Stonehenge Axis having 
been ascertained, the date at which midsummer sunrise took 
place at that position can be determined approximately by any 
competent computer. 

These statements are not ‘ theories.’ They are absolute and 
incontrovertible truths depending on the physical constitution of 
the solar system. 

‘ Laborious puerilities,’ says Mr. Rice Holmes. 

Without in any way attempting to disparage the valuable 
work which has been done by various archeologists in their 
endeavours to assign an approximate date to Stonehenge (with 
widely discordant results), I may perhaps venture to paraphrase 
the sentence of the critic quoted above. Thus 1 may remark 
that : 

This scientific mode of treating the question astronomically 
‘is a different matter altogether ’ from mere speculations ‘ founded 
on excavation and the comparative study of pottery.’ 


E. HERBERT STONE. 
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SIX WEEKS IN HUNGARY 


PARTLY on business, but chiefly for pleasure, we decided to pay 
a visit to Hungary this autumn, our stay being limited to six all 
too short and happy weeks, our return taking place a few days 
only previous to the last exciting episode. 

Apart from the beauty of its scenery, the two prevailing 
features of Hungary are space and dust. Spacious are its palaces, 
its castles and its houses, its villages and limitless plains. The 
villages are all large, the main street being as wide as, perhaps 
even wider than, Portland Place, and contain 6000 or 7000 inhabi- 
tants. The cottages are not unlike our own, but are uniform, 
built of cement and bricks, large enough to contain two or three 
generations of a family. 

‘Everything in this country makes for size and grandeur. Even 
the trees partake of this natural characteristic, particularly the 
birch and plane trees, which are as large as good-sized English 
oaks, and grow to an enormous height. I am speaking now of 
the trees in the beautiful private parks, many of which we visited. 
These much resemble our own. Here I saw chiefly plane and 
birch trees, firs, acacias, ash and weeping willows, few oaks, but 
many specimen trees, such as American nut and tulip trees. 

My admiration for everything Hungarian does, however, not 
extend to the roads. Of these I can only speak with great reserve. 
With the exception of the main roads, they are simply rough 
tracks, full of ruts and enormous holes, and with dust at least a 
foot deep. 

The main roads are bordered with acacias, firs and planes. On 
either side, as far as the eye can reach, are immense fields, where 
graze huge flocks of oxen, sheep, and the long-haired pigs peculiar 
to this country, tended by the shepherd, often a child of, per- 
haps, ten to twelve years old. These fields alternate with vine- 
yards and fields of maize, growing close to the roadside, which 
have no hedges. Neither hedges nor palisades divide the pro- 
perty of the different owners, which appears to be distributed on 
the allotment system. 

Budapesth, which we made our headquarters between our 
country visits, is, I should say—with perhaps the single exception 
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of Constantinople—the most beautiful capital in Europe. The 
old town, Buda, is built on the slope of a steep hill, crowned by 
its magnificent royal palace and ancient citadel. It is divided 
from the modern Pesth by the Danube, grand and magnificent, 
but certainly not blue. Pesth is built on perfectly flat ground, 
having as a background the beautiful Schwabenberg and Blocks- 
berg mountains. 

Steam ferry-boats ply continuously backwards and forwards 
across the river, starting work with piercing whistles before 
6 a.m., as we found to our cost, the quay being just below our 
windows. Two splendid bridges connect the two cities. A sus- 
pension bridge, formed of one enormous span, said to be the 
finest in the world, is called the Elizabeth-briicke, the other, 
which has two stone couchant lions at each end, is called the 
Ketten-briicke, and is of comparatively modern construction. A 
story is told that the architect, after surveying his completed 
work with great satisfaction, turned to a friend standing by, and 
laughingly challenged him to find a single fault or blemish in his 
masterpiece. ‘ Yes,’ replied the friend, ‘I can do so, your lions 
have no tongpes!’ And so it is, for in the wide half-opened 
jaws no tongues are to be seen. Tradition states that the poor 
architect thereupon committed suicide. 

The architecture of the churches and various buildings is 
flamboyant and eastern in character, but with a beauty of its 
own and very distinctive ; size and dignity being the first con- 
siderations. The private houses that I saw were, with two 
notable exceptions, and these of a palatial type, all eighteenth 
century, with the porticos and columns that one sees in houses of | 
the period. 

A Government car was placed at our disposal, and in this we 
made long expeditions to visit various Hungarian magnates, who 
received us with the charming cordiality and kindness that are 
the characteristics of this delightful race. My husband had 
interested himself in their cause, and had been able to do their 
country some slight service, and for this they simply could not 
sufficiently show their gratitude towards us. From the prince 
to the peasant the Hungarian is a born grand seigneur, with 
all the instincts of a great gentleman and the manners of a king. 

Our driver, accustomed to drive the military, and, occasion- 
ally, competing in motor races, could hardly be described as /e 
chauffeur de Madame. His great idea was to arrive at his destina- 
tion with as little delay as possible, and he had a supreme con- 
tempt for peasants and police alike, and, indeed, for any kind of 
official. We tore along at breakneck speed, the car provided with 
an ear-piercing whistle which he used persistently, clearing the 
roads, and scattering .everything and everybody to right and 
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left. I besought that we might slow down occasionally when the 
toad was extra bad, for we were flung from one end of the car to 
the other, jolted and bruised, bumping up and down like a jack- 
in-the-box when the spring is released, and our heads almost 
wrenched off our shoulders. My protests, however, were of little 
avail, so we had just to sit tight and make the best of it. 

Owing to the troubles in Western Hungary we were provided 
with every kind of laisser-passer. Our driver, with a most exagge- 
rated idea of our importance, much resented our being stopped or 
questioned, hurling invectives at the different officials, and 
shouting ‘Army car!’ in a grandiloquent tone. This he alter- 
nated with insulting remarks on the brain capacity of the various 
soldiers and officials, posted at the entrances to the villages we 
passed through, advising them to try and improve their memories, 
and not to make him repeat the same answer more than four 
times. This species of badinage might, perhaps, have been a 
little dangerous in the circumstances, but fortune smiled on 
us and we got into no trouble. Our credentials being found 
satisfactory, the various officials stepped back, stood smartly to 
attention, saluted, and we passed triumphantly on. 

As we tore along, the dust rose in dense clouds behind us, 
completely obliterating our tracks. No one who has not ex- 
perienced Hungarian dust can have the faintest idea of what it 
means. There are three kinds, white, grey, and black, and I 
have met them all. The white dust is found chiefly on the roads, 
the grey dust in the towns, and the black in the hotels. All these 
possess a peculiarly greasy and adhesive faculty that eats into 
woollen material and is very difficult to get rid of. 

One can drive for miles and miles without passing either a 
dwelling or a human being. In other parts, however, one meets 
countless carts, driven by smart-looking peasants, taking their 
maize or hay to market. Some of these carts are drawn by oxen 
and some by the lovely little high-spirited Hungarian horses, 
prancing along, jingling their bells, the mares having their foals 
trotting loose beside them. These they look after until the foals 
are six months old, when the mothers then refuse to have anything 
more to do with them. 

These little horses, with their high action and beautiful satin 
coats, look very light for the work, but the four-wheeled carts 
are not heavy, and these slightly-built thoroughbreds are more 
suitable for the dusty roads than heavy draught horses would be. 
I only saw about six horses of the cart-horse build all the time I 
was in Hungary. 

The Hungarian is a born ‘ whip.’ Madame, too, who invariably 
accompanies her spouse to market, occasionally takes the reins, 
which she handles with consummate skill. 
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The horses objected very much to our motor, plunging 
violently as we rushed past them, and attempting to bolt, thus 
narrowly escaping upsetting the vehicle. They were, however, 
quickly controlled and subdued by the whistling and voice of 
their owner, who showed plainly that he objected to us quite as 
much as did his horses. Some of the carts were drawn by one 
horse, attached to an enormous pole, which projects some way 
beyond the horse. The effect is very peculiar and looks as if the 
second horse had been forgotten. 

The Hungarian peasant is of magnificent physique, tall, with 
immense shoulders and great strength of build. The women are, 
for the most part, tall and good looking, with a splendid carriage, 
due probably to the heavy weights they carry on their heads. 
They walk from the hips, with heads erect, straight as their own 
poplars, and with a natural grace and dignity impossible to be 
artificially acquired. The children and young women wear 
nothing on their heads, the older women wear a kerchief, and no 
hat or bonnets. One sees many girls with Titian red hair and 
the creamy complexions that go with this colouring. 

But the great beauties are to be found amongst the Cziganys. 
These curious people, hailing originally from Hindustan, are a 
race apart. They lead a wandering life, living in tents or huts 
outside the towns, which they are not allowed to enter. They 
have no ethical principles, and if they possess laws of their own 
punishment for stealing has no place amongst them, for the 
Czig4nys, both male and female, are inveterate thieves. They do 
not recognise the obligations of the Ten Commandments, they 
have no morals and practically no religion. Although they are 
supposed to love their children, it not infrequently happens that 
a gipsy mother will hold her child by the legs and beat the father 
with it. They carry on the ancient craft of coppersmiths or 
workers in metal, but as a whole they are hopelessly idle and 
thriftless, and although attempts have been made to give them 
regular employment such attempts have been futile, and they 
prefer to exist chiefly by stealing. Music is born in the Cziganys, 
and in this art they are unsurpassed. They compose their own 
wonderful music, some of their most famous melodies dating from 
the eighteenth century, and they play entirely by ear. A band of 
Cziganys will improvise for hours in the most enchanting way, 
led by the first violin. Their music is wild and very plaintive and 
almost entirely in the minor key. 

We passed a band of these Cziganys on one of our excursions, 
camped outside a town, and the car slowed down in order that we 
might see them. It was, however, found inadvisable to stop, for 
in an instant. we were surrounded by crowds of children, most of 
them stark naked or with one scanty and ragged garment covering 
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their little brown bodies. They swarmed round the car, clasping 
their poor little hands and beseeching us for money, which we 
threw them. Had we stopped they would probably have invaded 
the car, and as they are indescribably dirty this would have been 
unpleasant. 

We visited the ancient city of Pressburg, where the kings of 
Hungary were formerly crowned, having to cross the frontier into 
Czecho-Slovakia in order todo so. There had been fighting going 
on the day before close to where we were staying, and the Czechs 
were evidently in great alarm of a Hungarian invasion. As we 
approached the frontier we came upon Czech soldiers in full war 
equipment, lying about in rudely constructed trenches, wearing 
their helmets and with their rifles at the ready. Machine guns 
were trained on to our road, and I felt as if the soldiers might very 
well fire on us, as they regarded us with most unfriendly eyes as if 
they would have done so with no great reluctance. We were well 
provided with Jaisser-passers and permits of all kinds, and these 
the frontier guards scanned very suspiciously, with surly, dis- 
agreeable faces, keeping us waiting an unconscionably long time 
while they endeavoured, sometimes quite futilely, to master the 
contents. 

An English gentleman, who accompanied us, made an expedi- 
tion into Western Hungary and conversed with some of the 
insurgents. These assured him that they would never give up 
their country to Austrian rule, but that they would fight on to 
the death. They received him with the most unfeigned cordiality, 
and before he left them, they, our late enemies, drank with the 
greatest enthusiasm to England, ‘ the land of the free.’ 

We met everywhere different victims of the Bolshevists and 
heard their experiences. The account given me by a certain 
Countess A. of what she underwent during her imprisonment in a 
Bolshevist prison made me marvel more than ever at the limitless 
endurance of the human frame and brain. 

This lady and her husband were visited one day at their house 
in Budapesth by the Red soldiers, who carried them off, telling 
their children, the eldest a boy of eleven, that they would never 
see their parents again. Count and Countess A. were imprisoned 
together at first, then the Countess was taken from her husband 
and thrown into a room with five women of the lowest class. She 
had nothing but straw to lie on, and she and her companions were 
not allowed to leave the room for any purpose whatever during the 
eight days that she spent there. The sanitary arrangements 
consisted of a hole in the middle of the floor. Twice a day she 
was brought food ; in the morning a cup of water, a piece of bread, 
and a small piece of bacon; in the evening bread and water 


again. 
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She fancied that one of her jailors seemed rather more human 
than the rest. Vain thought! Anyhow, she implored him to 
find out for her how her husband was, and to take him her bit of 
bacon, which she said he would need more than she did. The 
man took the bacon and went away. Next morning he returned 
with the bacon, saying to her: ‘ Your husband will not need 
bacon any more,’ implying that Count A. was dead. This was 
fiendish cruelty on the man’s part, for Count A. was not dead, 
and was liberated with his wife at the end of eight days, as suddenly 
and inexplicably as ‘aunt ind been imprisoned. But for days 
before she knew of his safety, this poor lady had to endure all the 
agony of suspense, not knowing whether her husband was dead 
or alive. 

Some other Hungarian friends of ours who received visits from 
Bolshevists were more lucky, in that they were neither separated 
nor imprisoned. They were told, however, ‘ This house is not 
yours, nothing is yours; it all belongs to the State; you have a 
right to nothing, not even your life.’ 

One of the country houses we stayed in was visited by the Red 
soldiers during the absence of its owner. His wife had for some 
weeks the nerve-shattering experience of a Bolshevist sleeping 
next door to her. He used to come into her bedroom in the night, 
and lean over her as she lay in bed, in order to assure himself that 
she had not escaped. I asked her if she was not terrified ; she 
replied no ; that she somehow felt he would do her no harm, nor 
did he. 

The attitude most people adopted with these savages, which 
appears to have been the right one, was to take everything they 
did and every enormity they committed as a kind of joke and as 
a matter of course, and on no account to show any sign of annoy- 
ance or ill-temper. 

Some of the episodes were not without their touch of humour. 
One chateau the Reds visited was filled with priceless treasures, 
miniatures in particular. These the owner, Count B., crammed 
hastily into his pockets and even into his boots, whilst his 
daughter was delaying the Bolshevists in a parley at the gates. 
When the Bolshevists had finally to be admitted tothe chateau 
and were taken by Count B. through the various rooms, he 
paused before a quantity of Tauchnitz volumes which filled one of 
the bookcases : ‘ English books,’ he pointed out. ‘ English books!’ 
exclaimed the erudite Bolshevists with bated breath, these 
must be of immense value!’ taking immediate possession of 
the lot, and leaving the valuable books and manuscripts behind. 

The remembrance of this delightful trip I shall always cherish 
as a most interesting and unique experience. 

E. NEWTON. 
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THE PERILS OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
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OnE of the many unfortunate results of the war is the stimulus 
which it has given to the more objectionable forms of propaganda. 
Not only have the methods of insidious propaganda developed 
beyond all knowledge, but, at the same time, the channels seem 
to have permanently expanded. 

No class offers an easier target to this form of attack than the 
Jews. They are sufficiently numerous for it to be possible vaguely 
to insinuate without incurring the risk of refutation, and yet they 
are divided into sufficiently small entities in each country to feel 
and suffer from the attack. 

As a rule, these attacks require no rejoinder in this country. 
British sense of justice and fair play, and British hatred of 
intolerance, treat the anti-Semitic movement with the contempt 
it deserves. 

Recently, however, the attacks in this country have taken a 
form particularly pernicious and sufficiently definite. An attempt 
has been made to suggest that the world war was caused by a 
conspiracy of Jews throughout the world in league with the 
Prussian Junker, and further, that the same conspiracy planned 
and accomplished the Bolshevik revolution. It would seem 
desirable that this ghost should be laid at once. For the sugges- 
tion has a danger not only for Jews, but for the British Empire 
as a whole, and for the world at large. 

The danger for the Jews is probably the least, as is pointed 
out later. Facts within the knowledge of everybody adequately 
shatter the whole fabric of the charge. 

But for the British Empire and the world at large the attack 
is more dangerous, because it tends to conceal and screen the real 
cause of Bolshevism, and therefore to undermine resistance to 
infection. Fortunately the main documents which have been 
relied upon to substantiate the charge—the so-called Protocols 
of Nilus—have recently been exposed by the Constantinople 
correspondent of The Times, who has proved conclusively not 
only that the documents are a forgery, but that the forgery 
emanated from the political police of Russia in Imperial days. 
It is apposite to recall briefly the history of these documents 
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and their exposure, not merely because much importance was 
attached to their authenticity before the exposure, but because 
the whole history of the affair well typifies how attacks of this 
nature are engineered. 

Briefly the story is as follows : 

In 1865, a Paris lawyer, Maurice Joly, issued a book in Brussels, 
outlining a conspiracy for world domination. In this book 
Napoleon III. was the villain of the piece. 

In 1905, Sergei Nilus, a Government official, published a book 
in Russia under the title of The Protocols of the Elders of Sion, 
which professed to contain the minutes of a secret meeting held 
in Paris by a Jewish organisation which was plotting to overthrow 
civilisation in order to establish a Jewish World State. 

It now transpires that Nilus’ book is identical with Joly’s, 
and an obvious plagiarism, but with a ‘ Jewish Conspiracy ’ and 
‘ Elders of Sion’ substituted for Napoleon III., and that the text 
was provided for Nilus by the political police in Russia to bolster 
up the bureaucratic régime already shaken by the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

In 1920, in the course of the anti-Semitic campaign, Nilus’ 
book was republished in London under the title of The Jewish Peril. 

The authenticity of the Nilus Protocols has been frequently 
impugned, but the fabrication was not proved to the hilt until 
August 16-18, 1921, when the Constantinople correspondent of 
The Times came into possession of evidence which enabled him 
finally and conclusively to expose the forgery. 

Even without this exposure, the absurdity of the charge of a 
world conspiracy between Jews and Prussian Junkers would, 
however, seem obvious enough. 

To anyone with a cursory knowledge of the history of Germany 
during the last thirty years any such suggestion must be ridiculous. 

The idea of such a combination would be as hateful to the 
Junker as it would be to the Jews throughout the world, except 
perhaps in Prussia itself. The Junker class have always had a 
sneaking sympathy with Russian persecution, and while the 
world rang with denunciation of the Russian excesses, in Prussia 
alone was there comparative silence. Temperaimentally and 
socially, therefore, any sympathy between Jews and Junkers was 
impossible, and, in fact, the Junker party, controlling as they did 
the German Army before the war, successfully achieved an almost 
total exclusion of Jews from the corps of officers. 

But, apart from such @ priori evidence, it is easy enough to 
dispel the whole phantom of the conspiracy with facts which are 
available to all. 

Had such a conspiracy existed, surely during the great war 


there would have been some evidence of general lack of patriotism 
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or attempt to help the enemy. Had any tittle of evidence of the 
kind been available, we may be sure that it would have been 
heralded from the housetops. Those who republished the Protocols 
in 1920 under the title of The Jewish Peril would not be slow to 
seize upon any such ground of attack. Needless to say, there was 
none.1 

The patriotism of British Jews during the war does not, 
however, rest merely on such negative evidence, as appears from 
the few figures which I venture to quote. 

Before conscription came into force in Great Britain over 
10,000 British Jews had voluntarily enlisted in the Fighting Forces. 
From Australia alone 1800 Jews enlisted. The Victoria Cross 
was in five cases awarded to Jews, and the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal in eighty-five cases. There were many other decorations 
which it is unnecessary to particularise here, but perhaps reference 
should be made to the fact that Lieut.-General Sir John Monash 
—a Jew not only by descent, but by faith—succeeded Sir William 
Birdwood in the command of the Australjan Corps, and was, in 
fact, in command during the victorious advance in 1918. 

These facts are all the more significant when it is remembered 
that Jews in England only received the right to vote in 1832 and 
the right to sit in Parliament in 1858, and that immigration of 
Jews into England did not assume large proportions until well 
after 1880. 

No doubt figures of a similar character could be produced 
in regard to the part played by Jews in the French and Italian 
forces. 

So much for the charge of the conspiracy between the Jews and 
Prussians to bring about the Great War and the subjugation of 
the Christian world. 

The charge that Bolshevism is essentially a Jewish move- 
ment will be found on examination to rest on an equally flimsy 
basis. 

What one may call the biology of revolution in particular in 
relation to Jews was expounded by Disraeli nearly seventy years 
ago in a well-known passage—often quoted and invariably mis- 
guoted by anti-Semitic writers. The moral it expounds remains 
as true to-day as it was when it was penned. The passage is 
contained on pp. 496-497 of the Life of Lord George Bentinck, 
published in 1852, and runs as follows (the italics are mine) : 

The native tendency of the Jewish race, who are justly proud of their 
blood, is against the doctrine of the equality of man. They have also 
another characteristic, the faculty of acquisition. Although the European 


1 The case of Sir Edgar Speyer, reported in The Times, of December 14, 1921, 
will no doubt be made the most of by the anti-Semitic band. As a matter of 
fact, though a Jew by birth, he was careful to dissociate himself from the Jews; 
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laws have endeavoured to prevent their obtaining property, they have 
nevertheless become remarkable for their accumulated wealth. Thus it 
will be seen that all the tendencies of the Jewish race are conservative. 
Their bias is to religion, property and natural aristocracy : and it should be 
the interest of statesmen that this bias of a great race should be encouraged and 
their energies and creative powers enlisted in the cause of existing society. 

But existing society has chosen to persecute this race, which should furnish 
its choice allies, and what have been the consequences ? 

They may be traced in the last outbreak of the destructive principle in 
Europe, An insurrection takes place against tradition and aristocracy, 
against religion and property. Destruction of the Semitic principle, 
extirpation of the Jewish religion, whether in the Mosaic or in the Christian 
form, the natural equality of man and the abrogation of property are 
proclaimed by the Secret Societies who formed Provisional Governments, 
and men of the Jewish race are found at the head of every one of them. 
The people of God co-operate with atheists ; the most skilful accumulators 
of property ally themselves with Communists; the peculiar and chosen 
race touch the hand of all the scum and low castes of Europe | 


Now it is obvious that if you omit the words in italics in this 
quotation, you lose the whole sense of the passage. Yet one 
invariably finds that this passage when quoted by the anti- 
Semitic band (as it often is to prove the subversive character of 
the Jews) is quoted without the passage in italics which appears in 
the original. ; 

It is the moral contained in these words in italics which 
explains not only the outbreak of Bolshevism but the fact that 
there are found many Russian Jews in the Bolshevik ranks. 

Persecution and intolerance inevitably bring in their wake a 
terrible Nemesis. Never has the cataclysm been more terrible 
than in Russia. Let us recall the facts. The inhuman régime 
initiated by Pobiedonostzev in Russia in 1880 continued unchecked 
until 1917, a régime by which Pobiedonostzev and his coadjutors 
desecrated Christianity in associating their methods with a 
Christian Church, a régime almost unparalleled for cruelty in the 
annals of history, a régime condemned intermittently by every 
Church (except the Russian Church) throughout the civilised 
world. 

This system of persecution—like the Inquisition, its nearest 
prototype—demoralised not only its victims but also its instru- 
ments. Let anyone who desires to see the picture outlined in 
detail read the standard work of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 
(L’Empire du Czar et les Russes), published in 1898. 

For forty years the vitality of Russia was sapped by a corrupt 
bureaucracy, an all-powerful Secret Police, and a policy of 
systematic persecution. That a country labouring under these 
misfortunes should collapse with the strain of the Great European 
War is not surprising. What is extraordinary is that the collapse 
was so long deferred, and, when it came, so sudden and so complete. 
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How this collapse was brought about is made clear in the 
recently published ‘‘ Memories‘ of Ludendorff and other con- 
temporary documents, 

Into a Russia exhausted by three years of war and under- 
mined for forty years before by the greed and intolerance of her 
ruling classes and a corrupt bureaucracy, the Germans introduced 
the malignant germ of Bolshevism in the shape of Lenin. 

That the germ spread with such extraordinary rapidity can 
only be accounted for by the extreme weakness and the low 
vitality of the subject into which it was introduced. All the 
ingenuity of the anti-Semitic band, be it noted, has failed to 
produce evidence of the remotest Jewish taint in Lenin. 

How little of Jewish origin there was in the Bolshevik system 
or its successful permeation of Russia is clear by the fact that the 
orthodox Jews, who still form the bulk of the Russian Jews, have 
been the subject of constant Bolshevik attack. 

That a number of Jews are found in the Bolshevik ranks is 
adequately explained by the fact that Bolshevism afforded to 
Russian Jews the only alternative to a system of forty years of 
persecution. There is also a further explanation. Elementary 
education under the Imperial régime in Russia touched but the 
fringe of the population. Forced into narrow Ghettos, deprived 
of all outlet, the Jews in Russia nevertheless maintained their 
traditional democratic system of education—narrow but universal. 
Hence, when there was a dearth of officials under the Bolshevik 
régime, the Jews in Russia formed almost the only body available 
and sufficiently educated and independent of the Imperial system. 

But to suggest on this account any connection between 
Judaism and Bolshevism is as ridiculous as the statement, which is 
occasionally made, that ‘ the Bolshevist emblem is the five-pointed 
Zionist star.’ The Bolshevist emblem is, I am told, a five- 
pointed star, but this star has no connection with Zionism, nor 
is it in fact in any sense a Judaic emblem. The Zionist emblem 
is entirely different from the five-pointed star and consists of a 
star of six points composed of two triangles, a design which has 
been a Jewish emblem for many centuries. 

Then, again, because Lenin adopted much of Marx’s writings 
in his Bolshevist propaganda, it is said that Bolshevism is a 
Jewish cult—although neither was Marx a Jew by faith nor had 
1 The absurdity of the statement is shown by the fact that a five-pointed 


star constitutes the ornamentation on one side of the American Congressional 
medal for valour. See replica in The Times of November 11, 1921. 
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he any sympathy with Jewish tradition. Curiously enough, too, 
little, if any, of Marx’s writing was original, and the most subver- 
sive of his views were obtained by him from writers who had 
neither by blood nor faith the slightest connection with Jews. 

In reading all this far-fetched anti-Semitic stuff, one cannot 
help wondering what kind of charge would have been brought 
by these people had they been able to connect a character like, 
say, Rasputin, even in the most remote manner, with a Jewish 
ancestor. 

The importance of dispelling the anti-Semitic cloud around 
Bolshevism is, however, more important from a general than from 
a Jewish point of view. 

All such red herrings are dangerous to the world in general 
because they divert attention from main causes to a false side- 
show. 

Anti-Semitic prancings raise a dust which tends to conceal and 
screen the true lesson of the Russian cataclysm. They do worse, 
too—they tend to stimulate a repetition of the persecution and 
intolerance that has been the root cause of the Russian disaster. 
For forty years the Russian régime of intolerance manufactured 
revolutionists and goaded them to madness. These revolu- 
tionists now are the rulers. The old Russian bureaucracy, 
having sown the wind, have reaped a terrible whirlwind. Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum. 

The moral is expounded from another aspect by the Constan- 
tinople correspondent of The Times. In closing his letter of 
August 18, 1921, on the Protocols, he says: 

So much for the Protocols. They have done harm not so much in the 
writer’s opinion by arousing anti-Jewish feeling, which is older than the 
Protocols, and will persist in all countries where there is a Jewish problem 
until that problem is solved ; rather, they have done harm by persuading 
all sorts of mostly well-to-do people that every recent manifestation of 


discontent on the part of the poor is an unnatural phenomenon, a factitious 
agitation caused by a Secret Society of Jews. 


I would venture to carry the argument a stage further. In 
fighting the battle of tolerance and religious freedom, the Jews in 
every part of the world are fighting not only their own battle but 
the battle for the preservation of civilisation—for the prevention 
of the repetition of the terrible disasters which Bolshevism has 
brought to Russia and threatened to the rest of the world. 
Religious intolerance always brings evil in its wake. 

That this principle has not only been accepted but enforced by 
the League of Nations is one of the hopeful signs in the inter- 
national outlook of the future. 

As even the Balfour declaration in regard to Palestine has been 
yoked up by the anti-Semitic band to strengthen their attack 
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upon Jews in general, it may not be inopportune to add a word in 
regard to the vexed questions of race and nationality. 

It has long been recognised that such a thing as a race of 
unmixed extraction does not exist in Europe. Even in the case 
of the Jews, in spite of the religious bar to intermarriage, it is 
obvious that in many directions intermarriage took place. Even 
King David was the direct descendant of a mixed marriage. 

Quite apart from this, any purity of Jewish race has been at 
least mitigated by such additions to Jewish communities by 
conversion as that of the Chagars in South Russia and earlier 
conversions elsewhere. 

It is, however, undeniable that by the end of the eighteenth 
century, if not much earlier, a Jewish homogeneity which might 
be termed almost racial had developed, possibly due in part at 
least to two sets of conditions : 


(a) The Jews had been, until the French Revolution, long 
without political rights in Europe. 
(6) The thrust inward due to persecution and absence of 
political rights on the one hand, and a narrow though 
_ severe form of universal education on the other, in the 
days when education was anything but universal in 
Europe, generally developed in the Jews a high degree 
of intellectual vigour and also a tendency to indepen- 
dence and individuality of thought which not infrequently 
led to schism. 


(Incidentally it may be mentioned that this individuality alone 
renders the suggestion of an international conspiracy by Jews an 
impossible absurdity.) 

Curiously enough, one of these Jewish characteristics was an 
extraordinarily quick susceptibility to environment. As a result, 
when emancipation came, the Jews not only identified themselves 
with but began almost at once to be absorbed, politically if not 
socially, into the nations of their adoption. 

The independence of thought, however, was reflected in the 
very varied attitude of Jews on public questions. This from ihe 
point of view of the State is, it is submitted, both valuable and 
healthy. Nothing could be worse than that any religious com- 
munity, whether of Jews, Roman Catholics or Presbyterians, 
should be permanently attached to a single party or barter their 
votes for any purely communal interest. 

In no connection has the lack of unity of thought amongst 
Jews been more in evidence than in regard to Zionism. The 
history of the movement is not without interest. The idea of a 
re-establishment of a Jewish polity in Palestine maintained its 
original hold only while Jews throughout the world had no 
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political rights. Zionism in its original form thus waned as 
emancipation extended. In those countries where Jews enjoyed 
political rights Jerusalem retained only a romantic hold on Jews, 
much as Mecca retains its hold on Mahommedans. The romance 
of the idea of the restoration of a Jewish polity in Palestine 
appealed not only to Jews, and, in fact, the restoration was from 
time to time urged independently by non-Jews. 

It was not until towards the end of the nineteenth century that 
there came into being any specific Jewish movement supported 
both by Jews who had full citizen rights and by those who, as in 
Russia, had not, for the re-establishment of a Jewish polity in 
Palestine. And as soon as the movement took shape the inherent 
division of opinion amongst Jews became patent, as it remains 
to the present day. 

It is important, however, to remember that even now, for the 
bulk of the supporters of Zionism, the idea of personal benefit 
must, on the face of it, be absent, as must any idea of intoler- 
ance or suppression of the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. 
Also of the millions which have been contributed to the Zionist 
funds for Palestine not one-hundredth can have come from Jews 
who could hope either personally to settle in Palestine or derive 
any direct benefit from their contributions. Even if the aspira- 
tions of the Zionists should have their fullest accomplishment, 
there will be left outside Palestine Jews vastly outnumbering 
those in Palestine. To this extent, therefore, the force behind 
Zionism remains still largely romantic. 

The mere fact that the mandate for Palestine is under British 
control must preclude any possibility of intolerance or persecution 
of non-Jews. Even were it not so, both the Jewish doctrine and 
the lessons of Jewish history negative the possibility of intolerance, 

Like all post-war settlements, that of Palestine must be a 
delicate and difficult matter. In the case of Palestine the 
difficulties are increased by the reminiscence of past French 
aspirations and the fact that Palestine was for years a centre of 
propaganda for the political camp followers of the Vatican. 

Such traditions leave their sores and die hard. 

But it is inconceivable that, given a firm Government deter- 
mined to insist on public security, a practical scheme will not be 
evolved which gives to Zionists what they ask and secures to the 
non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine all they are entitled to. 
There will be extremists, of course, on either side; Palestine has 
always had more than its share of these. It is, however, hoped 
that in working out a solution the British Government will be 
able to keep the atmosphere clear of the anti-Semitic agitator, 
of whose methods I have ventured to give some exposure in 
this article. 
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Disturbing, however, as anti-Semitic intrigues may be in the 
narrower atmosphere of Palestine, this danger is nothing to the 
havoc which may result if the pent-up fury of the anti-Semitic 
propagandist is allowed to spread itself unchecked into a Europe 
already over-distraught with hatreds. 

We have seen that in patriotism and sacrifice the British Jews 
have not been found wanting. We have seen how surely Russian 
Bolshevism is the product of forty years of Russian Imperial 
persecution and intolerance. 

If, indeed, then, there be a world conspiracy, I ask in confidence 
which is the conspirator—the anti-Semitic agitator who starts a 
forgery in Russia in 1905, who seeks to increase the animosities 
of Europe, who secretly presses for the revival of the methods of 
Imperial Russia—or the Jew who has proved his patriotism 
in war and is the open advocate of religious freedom and 
toleration ? 

CHARLES WALEY COHEN. 
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OnE of the earlier, if not the earliest advocate of Imperial Federa- 
tion was Sir Julius Vogel, who, at various times, held office in New 
Zealand as Premier, Colonial Treasurer, and Postmaster-General, 
and represented the Colony in England as Agent-General. His 
first conception of the importance of closer alliance between the 
United Kingdom and her Overseas Dependencies dates back some 
fifty years, and he continually supported this policy till his 
death. 

My object is to analyse the effect of a policy advocated by 
him in 1892 and not to review the career of a colonial statesman. 
Some reference, however, to other measures carried through on 
his initiative may be interesting in demonstrating the extent to 
which he shaped the policy of the Dominion of New Zealand, to 
the ultimate benefit of the Empire. His first great measure was 
to abolish the system of Provincial Government, whereby the 
Colony was sub-divided into seven sections, each opposed to the 
others on many points, for local, rather than collective reasons, 
and thereby hindering progress. He followed this by a bold 
policy of public works, whereby railways were developed on 
borrowed capital, and, foreseeing the necessity for similar loans by 
other Colonies, he negotiated the inscription of Colonial Stocks in 
the English market. This placed Colonial Government Stocks on 
the list of trustee securities, and, while benefiting countless 
investors by offering a wider choice of securities, he enabled 
colonial expansion to be effected on capital carrying substantially 
reduced interest. 

From the Imperial point of view, he initiated the idea of cable 
connection between the Motherland and her most distant Depen- 
dencies, by routes which traversed only lands under the control of 
the Empire, and he effected practical reform in expediting the 
postal service. 

He advocated, vainly however, the acquisition by the Empire 
of the Pacific Islands, while they were still, to a considerable 
extent, no man’s lands, and had this policy been adopted con- 
siderable complications in the late war would have been avoided, 
as Germany would not have secured a naval base in the South 
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Pacific. In local politics, the foundation of the Government Life 
Insurance, the appointment of a Public Trustee and numerous 
other measures of: constructive administration have conferred 
noticeable benefits in New Zealand and have been adopted widely 
elsewhere in the Empire. Finally, he was among the first to 
advocate actively the franchise of women, which was granted in 
New Zealand sooner than in any other part of the Empire, and 
has since been introduced in the United Kingdom and in most 
of the Overseas Dominions. 

This brief outline of Sir Julius Vogel’s measures is cited to 
show that he shaped his policy with far-sighted regard for the 
future and may add weight to the consideration of his views on 
an imperial commercial policy, suggested by him thirty years ago. 

In September 1892 The Nineteenth Century published a paper 
by him entitled A Zollverein of the British Dominions. The 
opening sentence is in itself impressive, as showing the opinion of 
one who had conceived the doctrine of Imperial Federation, but 
had seen the opportunity of its establishment slowly vanish : 


Twenty years ago the Government of the United Kingdom would have 
found it comparatively easy to have arranged an irrevocable Federation of 
the whole of the British Dominions. 

At the present time it would be difficult, if not impossible, to effect 
such a Federation on terms satisfactory to, at any rate, some portions of 
the Dominions, which is another way of saying that a Voluntary Federation 
is not now practicable. 


These words, written in 1892, apply with even more force 
to-day, although events have modified certain factors to no 
inconsiderable extent. For instance, the consolidation of the 
Australian Colonies into the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
South African War, followed by the formation of the Union of 
South Africa and the common dangers of the Great War, met by 
the Empire as one undivided nation, have all tended to draw 
closer together the loosely bound peoples comprising the British 
Empire. 

Equally, the national aspirations of the Dominions have 
developed, especially in the direction of the desire of each part of 
the Empire to become industrially independent. 

Such aspirations are natural, and especially so in view of the 
fact that the bulk of the present generation are locally born and 
not immigrants from the Motherland. 

Sir Julius Vogel, in 1892, summarises his view that, failing 
Imperial Federation, a Commercial Union is essential for the 
maintenance of the Empire in the following words : 


The question is now not one of federating the Empire, but of guarding 
against its disintegration. A Commercial Union has become of paramount 
importance to Great Britain. 
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He proceeds then to outline a scheme for a Zollverein of the 
British Empire, whereby there would be Free Trade in all and 
every commodity within the Empire, with a certain degree of 
protection against imports from outside sources. 

At that date this would have affected eight to ten million 
square miles of territory and some 300 million persons. 

He points out initially the two great stumbling-blocks : 

The rigid policy of the United Kingdom in favour of free 
admission of food and raw materials ; 

The anxiety of some or all of the Colonies to stimulate local 
manufacture by the imposition of heavy duties on imported 
manufactured goods. 

He goes on to say that to meet these obstacles a policy must 
be adopted by which the United Kingdom must increase its export 
to the Colonies of manufactured goods in exchange for their 
products to an extent that would give effective occupation for 
the whole of the population of the Colonies. 

An analysis of trade returns for the year 1891 shows, for the 
United Kingdom, in sterling : 


Imports : £ 
Foreign. ‘ - 336,000,000 
Colonial . . . 99,000,000 


Total . ° ° 435,000,000 


Exports : 
Foreign . ° + 216,000,000 
Colonial . ° ° 93,000,000 


Total . ‘ - £309,000,000 


He points out that the British Empire includes the necessary 
varieties of climate, soil and conditions to supply all the wants of 
the community, and he considers that only a comparatively short 
time would be required to allow for the production of the full 
requirements of the Empire of all commodities within the boun- 
daries of the Empire. He realises, however, that it would not be 
fair or possible to call upon sections of the community to sacrifice 
business and profits by the imposition of duties initially, and that 
increased cost to consumers must be avoided. 

He proceeds then to analyse the Customs Duties charged on 
imports to the British Possessions and the United Kingdom 
separately, showing that in 1890 : 
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British Possessions imported from United 

Kingdom . 3 . 120,000,000 
British Possessions imported from each 

other 4 . 65,000,000 
British Possessions imported £ from foreign 

countries . . 49,000,000 


£238,000,000 


at an average Customs charge of 9 per cent. 

The Customs rates varied widely — for instance, Australasia 
averaged 12-7 per cent., Canada 196 per cent., and the Cape 
I3°I per cent.—and were due to the varying extents to which 
different Colonies desired to foster industries by protection, and 
to the heavy revenue requirements of the sparsely populated 
enormous territories. 

He goes on to show that in the year 1891 Great Britain raised 
Customs Duties to the amount of {19,400,000 on a total importa- 
tion of £435,000,000, or an average of 4-48 per cent., but these 
duties were levied on only £30,000,000 of the imports, which were 
penalised to the extent of 64 per cent. 

In passing, it is well to draw attention to the difference in 
views of the United Kingdom and Overseas Dominions on the 
question of direct taxation and revenue from Customs Duties. 

In the early days of colonisation each territory was, to a great 
extent, isolated from the Mother Country by distances which 
necessitated voyages running into many months. The population 
consisted largely of immigrants, the great bulk of whom sought a 
livelihood on cultivation of land, and to develop their possessions 
they required to return all their surplus incomes to their enterprises. 

The necessities of life were largely foodstuffs which could be 
produced locally, and those struggling to develop a large allot- 
ment of land had to husband their resources stringently to clear 
and plant or stock increasing areas year by year. Hence cash 
was scarce and direct taxation highly unpopular. 

On the other hand, Customs Duties on imported manufactured 
goods involved the collection of revenue from those who had 
successfully emerged from the first fight for a living against the 
forces of nature and could afford to purchase imported luxuries. 

In other words, taxation by Customs Duties was really graded 
according to the standard of living of each individual. 

Once this system was established its continuation was obviously 
logical, in that it could be utilised for fostering manufacturing as 
and when the various Colonies desired to progress along these lines. 

In contradistinction, the United Kingdom, during the nine- 
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teenth century, largely through being the first nation to develop 
coal-fields, devoted all its energies and resources to manufacturing, 
and, in return for the vast quantity of goods sold and exported, 
had to take in payment goods of every kind. Hence it was an 
obvious necessity for the United Kingdom to remove import 
duties and thereby foster exchange of manufactured goods for 
articles which, even if possible of production at home, could be 
supplied at less cost from abroad. 

Returning to Sir Julius Vogel’s arguments, he deduces that 
free interchange of goods within the Empire would involve loss to 
the United Kingdom of large revenues on dutiable goods imported 
from British Possessions, and on Excise Duties unless differentia- 
tion is made in favour of the Overseas Dominions against its own 
home production. The Colonies, on the other hand, would lose 
the major portion of duties on which they depend for revenue. 

Having thus broadly outlined the problem, the author 
examines into the possible means of bridging over the period it 
would take to qualify British Possessions to supply the United 
Kingdom with a large portion of the imports it now derives from 
foreign countries, and he points out that there are only two ways : 
Differential tax on foreign goods or bounty or bonus on goods 
produced in British Possessions. Differential taxation by tariff 
imposition the author considers impracticable, as liable to raise 
the cost of food and raw material in the United Kingdom for a 
long period, which danger would dislocate the fiscal system of this 
country and fail to meet with support. 

The second plan, he contends, is free from these objections. 
He maintains that the resulting tendency would be towards a 
reduction in costs of such materials while bounties were operative, 
and that under his scheme these bounties would automatically 
work out to an ultimate free exchange of goods throughout the 
Empire. He selects twelve commodities for consideration and 
analysis, of which three are subject to British Customs which 
could be differentiated in favour of Overseas Possessions. On the 
other nine a bonus is suggested. ; 

He explains initially that the figures take into account the 
proportion re-exported, so far as can be ascertained from the 
existing published data. He points out that substantial accuracy 
is obtained, but that absolute accuracy could be provided for if 
desired, by suitable records in the Customs Authorities’ books." 
The commodities considered and the figures are set out in 
Table “‘ A” (page 136), which includes the proposed rate of bonus 
which he considers should be an ad valorem duty, so as not to 
encourage the production of inferior goods. 

To the obvious objection that the home producers of certain 
of these commodities would be penalised, he boldly advocates the 
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payment of a corresponding sum of money each year for division 
between the producers in this country, since he argues they would 
be prejudiced collectively by the sum paid and not by the per- 
centage per ton, hundredweight or pound, as the case might be. 

He summarises the bonus payments shown in Table “ A” in 
the following way, noting commodities of which a large propor- 
tion are produced at home, and he points out that the proposed 
bonus on dutiable goods could be made effective by reduction in 
duty to correspond :— 






























Total bonuses to commence with on £ £ 
nine commodities not subject to 
duties . 3,020,575, increasing to 5,100,000 


On five of the same commodities largely 
produced in the United Kingdom. 2,317,075, increasing to 3,250,000 


£5»337,050 £8,350,000 

He next considers the question ‘On what basis should the 
United Kingdom contribute to the amounts proposed, and on 
what conditions?’ He points out that in expressing views he 
realises that such a point would require close consideration, and 
that his own suggestion is not an integral part of the scheme. 

The sums suggested are {5,337,650 initially, rising to a maxi- 
mum of £8,350,000, but including respectively {2,317,075 and 
£3,250,000 paid to producers in the United Kingdom. 

He suggests one-third payment by the British Possessions and 
two-thirds by the United Kingdom. He points out that the sums 
involved are not large in comparison with the result aimed at— 
Free interchange of all goods within the British Empire without 
raising the cost to consumers and manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom. He considers that the payments will decrease and not 
be of long duration, and as production increases, so will increase 
the wealth of the British Possessions. 

He tabulates his proposed division of the bonus payments as 
follows : 





Payable to Bonus in- Payable 










iA f B i ft 
- sn ay —— of Gobssting ipeeaties Saleeias deducting 
om: wien last to United last 
re column. Kingdom. column. 
Payable £ £ £ £ £ £ 
by the 
} eae 3,558,434] 2,317,075| 1,241,359| 5,566,667/| 3,250,000] 2,316,667 
in g- 
dom. 
Payable 
by the | 


British 1,779,216 — —_ 2,783,333 
Posses- f 
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He then proceeds to set out the conditions which should 
accompany the agreement to make the payments : 


1. The British Possessions to impose an extra 10 per cent. 
ad valorem on all foreign commodities of the same character 
as those imported from the United Kingdom. 

2. Any bonus to cease six months after the United Kingdom 
shall declare a ro per cent. differential duty on any of the com- 
modities in favour of the British Possessions as against foreign 
countries. Thus, whenever the increased production of the 
British Possessions made it safe to place Io per cent. duty on 
grain from foreign countries, the proposed bonus would cease. 

3. On three years’ notice (issued not sooner than seven or 
later than eighteen years from when the bonuses were initiated) 
the United Kingdom to impose not less than 10 per cent. duty 
on foreign commodities and free exchange of all commodities 
within the British Empire to become effective. 

4. British Possessions to impose a similar duty of not less 
than Io per cent. on foreign imports. 


He considers it possible that cotton would have to be excluded 
for a longer period in view of the immense consumption in the 
United Kingdom and the time required firmly to establish a 
suitable Empire supply. 

He estimates that twenty-one years would establish complete 
Inter-Empire Free Trade. In summarising the results of such a 
policy, Sir Julius Vogel argues : 


1. That the United Kingdom will benefit hugely through 
increased demand for manufactured goods by the Colonies and 
increased shipping trade. 

2. That foreign countries do not take more than they require 
of British goods and that they will continue to take these, 
whatever the Inter-Empire relations may be. 

3. The United Kingdom will benefit as the populations, 
wealth and power of the Overseas Dominions increase. 


Their progress will be part of the progress of the Empire; they will 
increase the commerce of the Empire they will give it incalculable aid in 
times of war. 


Perhaps these words, written in 1892, may be regarded as 
almost prophetic, in the light of the aid rendered by the Overseas 
Dominions in the Great War. 

Criticising his suggestion from the point of view of the British 
Possessions, Sir Julius admits that at first sight the proposal 
may appear to lack inducement in that they would require 
to relinquish their protective policy ; ‘‘ but the protective policy 
of these Possessions has not been designed permanently to bolster 
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up unsound enterprises. It has been based partly on the necessity 
to offer the means of employment to small communities scattered 
over wide territories and partly on revenue requirements.” 

These words are interesting as illustrating the views of one 
whose conduct of affairs in one of the self-governing Dependencies 
has earned him the title of a statesman, in contrast with that of a 
politician. So to-day, when broad issues affecting the destinies 
of constituent parts of the Empire are at stake, politics must 
be thrust into the background, and the only leaders worthy of 
acceptance of the people are statesmen. 

This summary of a scheme, long relegated to the shelves of a 
few libraries, has been made for the purpose of recalculating the 
figures on which the estimates were based, and to ascertain whether 
and to what extent there exists even the germ of an idea which 
might be put to practical use to-day. 

We are faced by the aftermath of a war when destruction of 
property, extinction of wealth and dislocation of the machinery 
of commerce has exceeded ali possible estimates. 

Amidst these disruptive forces there is outstanding the great 
picture of the British Empire closing in to defend the Mother 
Country and emerging triumphant from the contest. 

The sacrifices of every part of the Empire, of every section of 
the population, indeed, of every individual, were for the main- 
tenance of the Empire intact. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
there exists a will to strengthen and maintain this Empire as a 
concrete whole ? 

Is it beyond the sagacity of level-headed patriotic statesmen 
in all the Empire Governments to devise means of cementing 
further the bonds of the Empire, not by written constitutions, 
but by the practical method of commercial co-operation, making 
every part of the Empire to benefit, or suffer, equally and 
simultaneously by good and bad trade ? 

To investigate what would have happened had some such 
scheme as that advocated by Sir Julius Vogel been adopted in 
1890 or thereabouts is not reasonably possible, nor would it be 
materially profitable. The clock cannot be put back thirty years, 
and the conditions then prevailing have been modified to a vast 
extent. It is, however, of interest to follow the progress of com- 
merce during the period and to see the extent to which Inter- 
Empire Trade has progressed without artificial stimulus. On the 
facts so demonstrated deductions may perhaps be drawn pointing 
to some constructive policy which may draw the Mother Country 
and her growing family Overseas into closer commercial relations. 
In considering this question it is obviously advisable to stop 
short at the year 1913, since conditions during and since the war 
cannot be compared with those ruling in 1890 witkout innumerable 
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reservations. The statistics which form the basis of the paper and 
which are here summarised relate to the imports and exports of 
the United Kingdom as sub-divided between the British Posses- 
sions and foreign countries, together with the corresponding 
figures for the Overseas Possessions. Commerce of course 
fluctuates materially, but over a period of twenty-four years 
these inequalities are smoothed over. For practical purposes 
the intermediate figures may be disregarded, and the table gives 
figures for one intermediate year only. 





——— 1890. 1913. 
UniTED KINGDomM. 

Exports (excluding ve-exports) : £ £ 
To British Possessions . 87,000,000} III,000,000| 195,000,000 
» Foreign Countries . 176,000,000} 179,500,000} 330,000,000 
Total ° . . | £263,000,000 | £290,500,000 | £525,000,000 

Imports : 

From British Possessions . 96,000,000 I9I,000,000 
» Foreign Countries « | 324,500,000 577,000,000 





toca. . . | £420,500,000 | £542,500,000 | £768,000,000 


BriTIsH PossESSIONS. 


Exports : 
o United Kingdom . f 85,000,000! 131,000,000] 235,500,000 
,, other British Possessions. 34,000,000| 61,000,000 72,000,000 
» Foreign Countries . ‘ 72,000,000} 120,000,000] 247,000,000 
Total ° ° . | £I9I,000,000 | £312,000,000 | £554,500,000 

Imports : 
From United Kingdom . | 124,000,000] 141,000,000] 240,000,000 

» Other British Posses- ‘ 

sions . ; ; 65,000,000 65,500,000 79,000,000 
» Foreign Countries 49,000,000] 109,000,000] 244,000,000 





Total 4 3 . | £238,000,000 | £315,500,000 | £563,000,000 


An analysis of these figures shows considerable discrepancies 
between those published in the British statistics of trade with the 
Colonies and vice versd. This is partly due to the inclusion of 
gold and specie in the colonial statistics, and doubtless the 
differences could be reconciled by reference to the complete 
returns in place of the statistical abstracts. 

For the purposes of this paper, however, it is unnecessary to 
deal with exact figures. The basis of Sir Julius Vogel’s argument 
was that there would be a vast and ever-increasing volume of 
trade in all the different parts of the Empire, and that steps should 
be taken to confine as much as possible of this within the limits 
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of the Empire. The figures show that this increase in trade was 
correctly forecast. They also show that foreign countries, and not 
the Empire, gained the bulk of this increase despite the voluntary 
action of certain of the Overseas Possessions in granting preferential 
tariff rates for British-made over foreign imported goods. 

The percentage increase of goods imported by the British 
Possessions from the different sources shows : 


From 1890 From 1903 From 1890 


to 1903. to 1913. to 1913. 
Per wien Per Cent. Per Cent, 
Imports from United Kingdom. ‘ 3°5 ee 7o or 94 
Imports from other British Possessions N ah vin 2I*y ue 21°5 
Imports from foreign countries - 122 a... ae o. . £0 
Total ° ° ° ° 34 die i 


From this it is obvious that our Overseas Possessions during 
the twenty-four years approximately doubled their purchases 
from the United Kingdom, but bought five times as much as 
before from foreign countries. In 1912 the foreign purchases for 
the first time exceeded the value of those from the United King- 
dom. The Inter-Empire trade, excluding the United Kingdom, 
has shown only a very moderate rate of increase, and in 1913 
represented only 14 per cent. of the total trade of the Overseas 
Possessions. Relatively the imports of the United Kingdom from 
different sources show on a percentage comparison : 


Percentage. Increase. 
1890 1903 1890 
to to to 
1903. 1913. 1913. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Imports from Overseas Dominions . 18 is 68 re 99 
Imports from foreign countries - 32 a. 35 aa 78 
Total . e = +, 28 Ba 43 are 82 


It is perhaps more instructive to note that the Overseas Posses- 
sions increased their annual import bill during the period by 
£325,000,000, of which only £116,000,000 was spent in the United 
Kingdom, and per contra the United Kingdom purchased goods 
to the increased amount of £348,000,000 but paid only £95,000,000 
additional to the British Possessions Overseas. 

A calculation of the Customs returns of the British Posses- 
sions shows that their increasing revenue requirements were met 
by increased duties. In 1890 the figures, as shown by Sir Julius 
Vogel, were 9 per cent. average import duties on the total value 
of the imports. In 1913 this had risen to 11-4 per cent., producing 
a revenue of £64,000,000. The assumption that the fiscal policy 
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of the Overseas Dominions would not change was, therefore, 
correct, and the problem to-day may be restated in almost 
identical terms. 

Can any means be found to induce the Overseas Possessions to 
exchange goods with the Mother Country on a Free Trade basis, 
involving immense sacrifice of revenue ? 

Can any means be found of inducing the United Kingdom to 
purchase preferentially from the Overseas Dominions all the 
products they can offer for which a demand exists at home ? 

These questions cannot be answered lightly. They involve 
questions of policy affecting 370 million or more persons occupy- 
ing over twelve million square miles of the earth’s surface. They 
involve the great subsidiary question of ocean transport of goods. 
They involve questions as to the Empire Defence, since the closer 
and more intimate the commercial relations become the greater 
will be the need for co-ordinating the naval and military and air 
defence forces of the Empire. 

It is impossible to contemplate the British Empire’s position 
in the world to-day without realising its enormous potential power 
and its innate weakness. Loyalty to the Crown and race forms 
a bond which has stood the test of the Great War, but year 
by year, and especially over any extended period of peace, the 
material benefit to itself may be the factor which will hold each 
section of the Empire to its allegiance or determine a modified 
policy. 

It is impossible to consider the problem of the British Empire 
without comparison with the only other great combination of 
peoples existing to-day, the United States of America. 

At first sight the advantages seem to lie with the United States, 
since her people inhabit one undivided stretch of territory, which, 
extending as it does from temperate to sub-tropical latitudes, 
provides her 100 million inhabitants with nearly every com- 
modity they require. Under a written Constitution, drafted with 
consummate skill, she combines local and centralised Government 
to meet national requirements. Her people enjoy a very high 
standard of living, but her very self-contained territory necessi- 
tates a self-centred policy. It is conceivable for the world of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, South America and Canada to 
carry on without intercourse with the United States. It is 
inconceivable for the world to avoid a vast upheaval if the 
British Empire suddenly broke up. 

One great factor which goes to make the British Empire the 
supreme world power lies in the very fact that her widely divided 
territories necessitate ocean transport on so vast a scale. The 
tendency of the British Possessions in their infancy and growth 
has always been to trade preferentially with the United Kingdom, 
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unless the terms were very adverse to their interests. Through 
this can be traced a very considerable portion of the growth of 
the British Mercantile Marine. It is obvious that the greater the 
growth of the Inter-Empire commerce the greater must be the 
preponderance of British Empire shipping. 

An additional {100,000,000 of goods interchanged within the 
Empire involves additional freight requirements, and, further, 
there is a great tendency for foreign goods to be carried in British 
ships if the volume of their transport expands, as costs are thereby 
materially reduced below those of smaller competitive carrying 
fleets. 

Again, it cannot be realised too clearly that the British Empire 
can be self-supporting, to all intents and purposes, if the produc- 


‘tion of raw materials and manufactured goods is fostered in each 


locality where the various commodities can be produced to the 
best advantage. It is essentially against the interests of the 
Empire for Overseas Dependencies to build up artificial tariff 
barriers, protecting the manufacture of goods which cannot and 
never can be made at competitive prices, as compared with those 
possible in other parts of the Empire, unless a limited source of 
supply of these goods is essential for safety. There would seem 
to be, in fact, no alternative to this general policy if imperial unity 
is not to be subordinated to local interests. 

In any State of the United States the manufacture of any 
product can be started, but it has to live or die on economic con- 
ditions. Ifa competitor ina different State can produce at a low 
enough cost to meet, perhaps, the expense of 500 miles railroad 
transport, his products are free to compete with those of the local 
manufacturer. 

The United States, as a whole, collect a vast revenue from 
import duties. The British Empire might or might not eventually 
adopt a similar fiscal system. This, however, is a question 
which may well be relegated to the future, if, in the meanwhile, 
some practical scheme for increased Inter-Empire trade can be 
devised. 

The figures cited in this paper demonstrate that, during the 
past twenty years, there has been a distinct deterioration. 

Without attempting to suggest a definite constructive policy, 
it is not unreasonable to urge a consideration of this problem by 
a representative Conference of Imperial Statesmen. Closer rela- 
tions have been established between the Home Government and 
those of our Overseas Dominions. Conferences have been held 
and have agreed various measures of imperial importance, but 
the one great imperial necessity must be so to foster Inter-Empire 
commerce as to render the trade of the Empire, as a whole, the 
index of the Empire’s prosperity. 
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Perhaps, in conclusion, it may not be amiss to summarise the 
commercial necessities of the Empire, if all local considerations 
can be subordinated to the great whole, by setting out what may 
be described as the Articles of Faith of a Citizen of the British 
Empire : 

1. The British Empire must be so constituted as to make 
every citizen of the Empire realise he is living under the same 
laws, has the same freedom and the same protection wherever 
he may be within the Empire. 

2. Each part of the Empire, while fostering and safeguard- 
ing its home industries, must take into consideration the effects 
of any protective policy in relation to other parts of the 
Empire. 

3. The wealth of the Empire, as represented by its produc- 
tion of raw materials, must be centralised as nature, climate 
and conditions have determined, and each part of the Empire 
must strive to develop its inherent wealth by economical pro- 
duction of its natural resources. 

4. The manufacture of finished goods from raw materials 
must be encouraged to proceed where, within the Empire, such 
manufacture can be carried out most economically and to the 
best advantage. 

5. The creation of industries by artificial protection in 
places where manufacturing per se is uneconomical must be 
discouraged. 

6. Free Trade within the Empire and protection against 
unfair dumping from outside must be the ideal aimed at, even if 
unattainable in the immediate future. 

7. It must be remembered that the administration and pro- 
tection of the Empire requires a substantial contribution from 
all parts of the Empire, and that this can be obtained only from 
the earnings of the population. 

8. The United Kingdom hitherto has contributed an over- 
whelming proportion of the funds required for protecting the 
Empire, and this contribution has been drawn mainly from the 
wage earnings oi the people of the United Kingdom, whose 
output of raw materials is insignificant. 

g. By directing a steady flow of raw materials to the United 
Kingdom the Overseas Dominions will enable the home popu- 
lation to continue to earn such wages and thereby contribute 
their proportion of the moneys required for the protection of the 
Empire. 

10. By cutting off the supply of raw materials sent to the 
United Kingdom and by manufacturing under artificial pro- 
tection finished goods locally, the Overseas Dominions will so 
diminish the income of the United Kingdom as to necessitate 
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largely increased contributions from their own pockets to the 
imperial purse. 

11. Finished goods manufactured under artificial protection 
must of necessity be more costly and will fail to compete in the 
open markets of the world, and in this way the income of the 
Empire derived from export trade will diminish. 

12. Conditions of production of raw material, freights, 
labour and markets combined, govern the cost of production of 
every manufactured article. Hence it is possible to ascertain 
where, within the Empire, every form of manufacture can be 
conducted to the best advantage. Imperial considerations call 
insistently for a policy which will encourage manufacturing in 
the most favourable locality or localities. 

13. Large movements of goods overseas, even involving the 
carriage of raw materials to a distant factory and the return of 
the finished goods, are not, of necessity, uneconomical, since 
ocean transport on a large scale can be conducted cheaply, and 
by such reduction in cost carriage of goods for other nations 
can be conducted at a profit to the Empire. 

14. The British Empire, as a whole, can produce practically 
every commodity required for its own consumption and a large 
surplus of manufactured goods for sale, at a profit, to the rest of 
the world. To carry this into effect, unselfish co-operation of 
all parts of the Empire is essential, and this co-operation should 
be the aim of every citizen of the British Empire. 


Juuius L. F. VoGeEt. 


Vot. XCI—No. 539 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY : 
THE WOMAN AS VOTER 


WHATEVER the other results of the enfranchisement of women 
may be, there is no doubt as to one: the bewilderment of political 
agents. All over the country those who’are responsible for the 
machinery of the various political parties are toiling away, exer- 
cising all the energy, the ingenuity and the experience that is at 
their command in order to capture as large a proportion as 
possible of the new voters. ‘ The women must be organised.’ 

In the nature of things few of us can form a judgment as to the 
success which attends these efforts. If we happen to be in the 
confidence of one party we shall clearly know nothing about the 
others, and our opinion of the results will vary according to our 
particular set of views. But some of us have a suspicion that the 
political agents have a stiff job. There are, of course, numbers of 
women with strong party traditions, numbers, too, who have the 
instinct of party and are more than ready to join one or other of 
the existing organisations. They are the joy of the organiser ; 
without them his—or her—lot would indeed be a hard one. But 
even among men there were always a number of recalcitrant 
persons who refused to divide themselves into blacks and whites, 
who either would give no answer to the anxious canvasser, or, if 
they did state their opinions, were his despair. It was these 
people who turned elections, who were ready to be influenced by 
an election cry, by a wave of feeling, by the personality of the 
candidate. And three years of experience seem to show that a 
very large proportion of the new women electors are of this 
variety. They refuse to be labelled; they are without any 
desire to belong to a party; their political views defy classifica- 
tion. 

It is possible to go further and suggest that there is among 
the women electors not only an absence of party feeling, but a 
real distaste for it, perhaps even distrust and dislike. In old 
days, when many of us were busy addressing meetings of all kinds 
on behalf of votes for women, we always found it politic to 
explain, indeed to emphasise, our non-party attitude. And after 
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the Representation of the People Act was upon the Statute 
Book, and Women Citizens’ Associations began to spring up 
everywhere, it was certainly my experience, and that of every- 
one else with whom I compared notes, that the non-party character 
of these associations was one of their main attractions. Indeed, 
if, when addressing an inaugural meeting of these bodies, one felt 
that one’s audience showed any signs of apathy, one could invari- 
ably arouse enthusiasm by descanting upon the entire absence of 
the party spirit from its constitution. It was a perfectly safe 

Ww. 

Why there should be amongst women this antagonism to 
party spirit and party organisation is a question which we shall 
probably answer according to our private inclinations. Some of 
us will account for it by our belief in the excellent common sense 
of the average woman, others by our knowledge of her deplorably 
imperfect political education. But that it exists there can be 
little doubt. And its existence does certainly complicate elec- 
tioneering. The {pre-war experience of party organisers is but 
little use. The‘old party cries when revived make no appeal 
whatever. It is natural and inevitable that Mrs. Wintringham’s 
party should hail her election as a party triumph, but the testi- 
mony of many experienced women who, as members of a non-party 
organisation, worked hard for her, does not bear out this claim. 
They are practically unanimous in their view of the non-party 
character of her victory, and as they themselves were drawn 
from all parties and no party alike, it is probably also inevitable 
that they should take this attitude. Nor are the two views irre- 
concilable. Probably the organised members of the party did 
vote for their party candidate, but certainly also a number of 
women who had no party at all, and did not mean to have one, 
voted for her too, as did an appreciable number of those whose 
sympathies on general lines were against the views of the Inde- 
pendent Liberals, but who desired to return this particular candi- 
date because she was a woman, and a thoroughly well-known and 
well-respected woman, who was considered certain to be a good 
representative. 

The Louth electors have, of course, undergone a very con- 
siderable amount of enforced political education, for an unusual 
number of elections have fallen to their lot in the last few years. 
That it has borne fruit is the testimony of many of the workers 
in Mrs. Wintringham’s cause. Not once, but many times, they 
seem to have encountered, even in the most remote cottages, 
women who had, for example, followed Lady Astor’s doings with 
real understanding, and who voted for the woman candidate 
because they believed that “the lady M.P.” deserved a colleague 
to share her work. But even in other constituencies, which have 
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not had so much political experience, workers find an unexpected 
amount of interest in political questions among the women 
voters. There is said to be real resentment among the younger 
married women at having to wait til! they are thirty before they 
can vote. They see that their husbands and brothers have votes, 
that they themselves, as mothers, wives and housekeepers, have 
the same experience as their neighbours who are a few years 
older, and they do not see why they should remain unenfran- 
chised. The unmarried working woman is also awakening to her 
anomalous position, perhaps all the more because of the difficulties 
she has experienced of late in finding work. Many women are 
genuinely interested in such proposed legislation as that for the 
equal guardianship of children, and have shown resentment at 
the power possessed by a small number of M.P.’s of blocking and 
killing the Guardianship Bill and others which were largely 
supported by women. 

The long and the short of it seems to be that for some years 
at least a considerable proportion of the women electors will 
resist absorption by the various party machines, though naturally 
many will join the different parties, and will behave politically 
much like their male relations. It is also obvious that a large 
number of the new electors are lacking in political education ; that 
they have not the habit of reading the daily papers; that the 
nature of their work, which keeps them at home, prevents them 
from hearing much discussion of political problems. After all, 
there are still a very great many men who may, indeed, read the 
papers, but who skip the political news, and refrain from taking 
part in political conversations, so that there is nothing very new 
about the position, and as time goes on, and elections take place, 
the electors, both men and women, will undergo a good deal of 
education. But as long as women have the children to look after, 
which is presumably for ever, it will, especially in country districts, 
be extremely difficult for them to attend meetings of any kind, 
and it is therefore much harder to get at them than it is to get at 
the men. It is only a very small proportion indeed who can be 
persuaded to go to meetings, although, no doubt, those who do go 
will talk about what they hear to their stay-at-home neighbours. 
Consequently the ordinary methods of organisation, which depend 
to a considerable extent upon committees and meetings, must 
undergo much modifying to meet the needs of many, perhaps 
most, of the women. 

If, then, the accepted methods and the accepted battle cries 
need modification, or even abandonment, in order to attract the 
woman elector, what is to take their place? Here, indeed, is a 
hard question, and one to which there does not at present appear 
to be a very definite answer. There is a good deal of evidence to 
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show that women are really moved and roused by at least two 
problems to a much greater extent than men. Both with regard 
to drink and to the moral question many women feel that it is 
man who enjoys, woman who pays, and an amount of interest 
which was by some quite unexpected has been shown in the fate 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Older women especially 
are bitterly anxious about the moral dangers not only of their 
daughters, but of their sons, and there are few subjects which 
rouse women’s meetings more acutely than that of the moral 
problem and the equal moral standard. And wherever one goes 
one meets women who care deeply about the drink question, and 
have sometimes a real desire for more women members of Parlia- 
ment because they admire the courage of Lady Astor in dealing 
with it. 

For the rest it is impossible to say. Experience varies from 
place to place and time to time. Their best friends would agree 
that women need a great deal more political experience and 
political education, but it must inevitably come with time. The 
war led many women to the newspaper habit, and although many 
do not read, and indeed never see, a daily paper, the Sunday 
papers reach almost every home. And if one still meets the inno- 
cent person who thinks it must be true because it was in the paper, 
one also finds fairly often the refreshing sceptic who says, ‘I did 
see it in the paper, but I’m sure I don’t know if it’s right.’ 

Until they are better educated politically and generally 
women, like men, will always be liable to be carried away by an 
unreasoned emotion, or a specious electioneering cry, or a gust of 
feeling for or against—more probably against—the Government 
of the day. It is said, too, that women attach more importance 
to the character and record of a candidate, and less to the prin- 
ciples he advocates, than do men, which is of course another 
way of saying that they do not care about party. But a violent 
current of feeling may lead them to vote for a morally inferior 
candidate, as their brothers and husbands do, have done, and 
will do again. 

It is all very trying to the local party agents, and no doubt to 
those at headquarters as well. They are doing their best, and it is 
easy to read between the lines in election addresses and: election 
speeches the desperate anxiety to attract the woman voter. She 
has a chance now that she may never have again, and if there is 
any one reform that she really desires her leaders, if she has them, 
will be well advised to press for it. But those who are by way of 
speaking for her to a great extent share the difficulties of the 
party agents. They know what the organised woman wants, as 
does everyone else. But what matters is the wish of the woman 
who goes on with her daily avocations and remains unorganised, 
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for there are so very many more of her, and she would be a bold 
woman who would say specifically what that wish is. Meanwhile 
we may guess that the organisation, whichever it may be, which 
goes to her in her home, the home she has so little time to leave, 
which provides for her and gets into her hands clear, sensible, 
unexaggerated reading matter, which gives up the accepted 
methods of party warfare, will have at least a good chance of 
securing her vote. 
LETTICE FISHER. 





-—-———— 


1922 


THE CURSE OF SYPHILIS AND DRINK 


Tue whole world, since the war, has been and still is undergoing 
a process of reconstruction, geographically, financially, physically 
and morally. The old values by which we gauged life have passed, 
new values have taken their place. Of all the problems that 
engage the thoughts of workers on national questions, none is of 
more importance than that of the reconstruction of the race. Yet 
this matter has been more or less shelved, principally because of 
the complex difficulties which surround it, for this delicate and 
thorny problem is bound up with the daily and most intimate life 
of the people. First and foremost in it stand love, marriage, and 
parenthood, the three great fundamentals on which the life of the 
individual hinges. The most quick-witted statesman, though he 
be an expert juggler with words, hesitates to introduce legislation 
which touches on the intimate life of the people. Yet the nation 
is but a group of families, and the life and welfare of the nation, 
as of that of the family, is vitally affected by these three 
fundamentals : love, marriage, and parenthood. Let us for a 
moment consider them. 

Love, that most elusive theme to which literature, art, and 
music of all ages and all countries have endeavoured to render 
homage and which has had many definitions. Love is the fulfil- 
ment of our being, for it is the development within us of the higher 
self which bears on it the breath and image of God. 

Marriage is a mystery, marriage is a sacrament—for is it not 
the sacrament of life itself ? But marriage is also a contract—the 
most vital, the most sacred, of all contracts. 

Parenthood, appealing to the protective instinct of men and 
women, appeals to the highest human attribute, the one by which 
human nature, in spite of its many imperfections, can rise to the 
greatest heights which it is capable of attaining. 

Yet in England to-day, 1921, people marry, but neither Church 
nor State ask whether the parties undertaking this solemn com- 
pact are physically fit to enter into partnership, including the 
possibility of becoming the parents of future citizens. Many 
inquiries are made regarding the financial position of the two 
people concerned, but few, if any, questions are asked respecting 
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their dowry of health—the greatest dowry of all—the dowry of 
a clean and healthy life. 

We boast of our freedom, yet in our country, daily, innocence 
is sacrificed to and shackled by ignorance ; for a person tainted 
with the race-poison of venereal disease, according to our laws, is 
allowed to marry a healthy person, linking a poisoned life with a 
clean and wholesome one, imparting disease to the partner of 
the marriage and endowing future lives with the tainted heritage 
of venereal disease. 

The world is awakening gradually, and in this, as in many 
other things, the smaller countries are leading the greater Powers. 
Sweden has realised that it is a crime to the State to pass on a 
po'soned birthright. In Sweden before persons can marry the 
man and the woman are both required by the State to sign a 
paper saying that they are free from the taint of venereal disease. 
If this statement be not true the State treats it as a criminal 
offence. Two cases of the contravention of this law recently 
came to my knowledge, when I was in Sweden this year, when 
the offending parties each received a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. The individuals in question 
were in a position to pay a heavy monetary fine, but this was of 
no avail to diminish the sentence, for it was treated as a crime 
against the nation. 

In Denmark this same law is about to be introduced, and also 
in the new Republic of Czecho-Slovakia I learnt, during a recent 
visit, that a similar law is to be put before Parliament. The great 
European world Powers, however, have not, so far, been guided 
by those seers who realise the true significance of the nation’s 
heritage. If they were, we would not need to panic about the 
declining birthrate, for we would be taking practical steps to 
safeguard the birthright of the nation. Consequently more 
children would be born with the normal birthright of health. 

In Bradford, Yorkshire, one of the recent reports of the 
Infants’ Hospital states that one out of every three babies 
admitted into the Hospital is suffering from congenital syphilis. 
In the blind schools of our country 55 per cent. of these little 
children have their sight destroyed because their birthright has 
been stolen. They are blinded for life because of the inherited 
race-poison of venereal disease. 

Let us consider the cost to the nation apart from terms of 
human misery which cannot be calculated. The hard cost in 
cash for one blind child’s education is seven times as much as that 
of one normal child. That is for the education alone, without 
counting the cost of maintenance, which is often lifelong. 

Further, there are the children of the mentally deficient, who 
drift into workhouses, prisons and hospitals, and have to be 
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maintained at public expense, often for life. These tragic lives 
are eventually cast on to the scrap heap of humanity, flotsam and 
jetsam broken on the wheel of life by preventible disease. Un- 
fortunately, according to our present laws, a mentally deficient 
child, if it is able to earn a livelihood, is turned loose on the com- 
munity at the age of sixteen. Though such a young person may 
be able to earn a livelihood as, e.g., a basket weaver or a kitchen 
maid, and may be harmless when under constant supervision, yet 
the same persons may be totally unfit to occupy their hours of 
leisure in a harmless manner. In fact, it is during these idle 
hours, away from supervision, that the mentally defective 
adolescent becomes the prey of unscrupulous persons and falls 
an easy victim to the race-poison of venereal disease. Unfortu- 
nately it is an established fact that a mentally deficient person is 
more prolific than a normal one. Further, it is also an established 
fact that for years there has been a steady decrease in the families 
of the skilled workers and of the educated classes. According to 
Whetham, if the present conditions prevail, 1000 members of the 
working and educated classes, in three generations, will be repre- 
sented by 687 descendants, and every 1000 of unfit or feeble- 
minded will be represented by 3600 descendants. Unless some 
definite steps are taken to guard the nation’s birthright, before 
Jong, in our country, the unfit and the feeble-minded will out- 
number the healthy by five to one. 

If the heritage of the race is to be duly guarded it is essential 
that we should realise how vitally it is affected by the problems 
of venereal disease, alcoholism and mental deficiency. At present, 
in the British Empire, no steps are taken to prevent the marriage 
of degenerates and the transmission of the tainted birthright. 
The mere coining of phrases on these questions is not sufficient ; 
they must be studied and considered from their physiological, 
social, and moral standpoints. 

Sweden is also the first country to acknowledge the claim of 
the syphilitic child on the community. Some years ago Dr. 
Wehlander, a renowned syphiologist, founded a home for fifty 
syphilitic children, where they are treated until death or cure 
relieves their sufferings. The home itself is a wonder of fore- 
thought and practical organisation. Most of these children are 
illegitimate, and but for this home these little unwanted lives 
would be left to spread infection until they died, or they would 
drift into some hospital, workhouse or asylum. A similar home 
has been opened in Copenhagen, but to my knowledge England, 
as yet, has not in this manner recognised the claims of the illegiti- 
mate syphilitic child on the community. 

Just outside Stockholm, situated in a large garden, is a farm 
colony where girls suffering from venereal disease can be admitted. 
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These are mostly drawn from professional or amateur prostitutes, 
and the period of sojourn there is three years. The doors, how- 
ever, are always open, the girls are not compelled to stay, but the 
conditions are so congenial, giving them the varied occupations 
of farm life, combined with weaving and household duties and 
varied recreations, that the little derelicts who drift there are 
content to remain, and from there are set up again in various 
callings in life. Several of them after having been cured have 
become happy wives and healthy mothers of normal children. 
Many strange pages of life were turned for me as I was taken over 
this home and given histories of the cases. I was primarily 
struck with the fact that the whole system was a much more 
human one than that in vogue in most of our ‘rescue homes,’ 
where the inmates have to work some eight to ten hours in silence, 
mostly at the arduous task of laundry work, and then, as is often 
still the case, have, as recreation, knitting and prayers. 

Again, one felt that the smaller countries are often the pioneers 
in thought. One asks oneself how is it that the greater Powers 
have neglected to give the same attention to these questions 
which so vitally affect the health and efficiency of the race ? 

The problem of the birthright of the race must appeal not 
only to those who are interested in legal and social reform, but to 
every thinking man and woman in the shelter of their own home, 
who is aware that numberless little derelicts are abandoned to 
the mercy of the world and may become a grave danger to the 
community in which they live. 

As King George recently expressed it: ‘The foundations of 
our national glory rest -in the homes of the people.’ It is the 
home life of the people that is the life-blood of the nation, for the 
nation is but a group of families, and the welfare of the family lies 
in the hands of the home builders. 

Twenty years ago the Boer War, with its Royal Commission 
on the Physical Degeneration of the Nation, showed us that one 
of the chief causes that 33 per cent. of the recruits had to be 
refused was owing to unfitness due to wrong feeding in infancy. 
In short, we realised that the nation was suffering from an ignorant 
motherhood, partly due to the marked increase of woman workers 
in the industrial world. From that time a great movement for 
the protection of maternity and child welfare was set on foot. 
Doctors and nurses taught the laws and ethics of child welfare. 
An appeal by extensive propaganda was made to all the women of 
England to help in guarding the health of the mother and child. 
The result of the last twenty years shows what can be done by 
an organised health education. Twenty years ago our infants in 
England and Wales were dying at the rate of 150,000 per annum. 
In the last few years the figures have been reduced to 100,000, and 
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at present to 80,000 per annum. Even making an allowance for 
the declining birthrate, we have been able in the last few years to 
save about 50,000 babies annually from dying, to say nothing of 
the many who, instead of growing up weaklings, have grown up 
to the normal heritage of health. We have at last understood 
that if as a nation we want to keep our place in the sun we cannot 
afford to keep an ignorant motherhood. This great world war 
has accentuated another problem—it is not enough merely to aim 
at combating an ignorant motherhood, we must also seek to 
combat an ignorant fatherhood. There are two things that every 
nation needs to make it great in the truest sense of the word, a 
clean and responsible fatherhood and a clean and responsible, 
and if necessary State-protected, motherhood. Since the epoch. 
making report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases, 
which staggered the country when it became public, an appeal has 
gone out to the men of England, those men who have defended 
their country with such amazing valour and heroism—an appeal 
to help the nation once more. This time they are not asked to 
take life, but to give it, to give to the nation its heritage of normal 
health. All who have faith in human nature feel that this appeal 
will not go out in vain. As the women responded when the 
country demanded of them an enlightened motherhood, so we 
feel our men will respond when they realise what the appeal for 
an enlightened fatherhood means to them individually and to 
the nation at large. In understanding the fundamental laws 
upon which our welfare and that of our children rests, we create 
our own happiness and joy individually as well as nationally. It 
is Rabindranath Tagore who reminds us that ‘ The world is created 
by joy, is maintained by joy, and progresses towards joy, for joy 
is the keynote of creation.’ It is through a right understanding 
of the fundamental laws that influence our being that we attain 
to freedom. We have, in our ignorance, only considered the liberty 
of the subject—of this generation, but by doing so we may in 
some cases gravely curtail the liberty of subjects of the next 
generation, individuals who have as much right to a birthright 
of liberty as we have. But under our existing laws and customs 
many thousands of these individuals are born to bondage and to 
the slavery brought about by the fact that the birthright of the 
children has been stolen because the nation has not guarded it. 
We must impress on men and women that the foundations of 
parenthood are laid in adolescence. So far the community has 
not guarded these young years because it has not recognised their 
significance to the future of the nation. The recent movement of 
Comrade Clubs is helping to provide wholesome conditions for the 
leisure hours of the adolescents. 
In those young years of storm and stress, these leisure hours 
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are of as much importance to the community as the working 
hours. It is in these that the foundations of parenthood are laid, 
both physically and spiritually. These foundations may be laid 
well, or in such a manner that disastrous results ensue, for which 
the community has to pay, not only in terms of human suffering, 
but also in terms of hard cash. 

For this purpose it may be well to consider the problem from 
the material and financial aspect. Let us consider the following 
instance, which occurred in the north of England. A man with 
a pre-marital history of syphilis marries. He has been to a 
herbalist who professes to cure every ailment under the sun, from 
a broken heart to a housemaid’s knee, and believing he is cured 
the man marries. The family history is as follows: Five children 
are stillborn or born before they are viable. Finally two children 
survive birth. Of these one, owing to congenital syphilis, becomes 
blind during the first year of life, and is admitted into an asylum, 
where after fifteen years the cost amounts to 600/. The other 
child, through the same cause, is so deformed that it has to be 
kept in a cripple asylum, where after twenty years the cost 
amounts to 800/. Finally, in the case of the father the tertiary 
symptoms of syphilis set in and heis admitted to a workhouse suffer- 
ing from locomotor ataxia. The father has been in the workhouse 
for over twelve years and is still alive; the doctors say he may 
possibly live for another twelve years as a confirmed invalid. The 
cost to the community for one man and his two children suffering 
from syphilis during a period of twenty years amounts to 17321. 
This does not count the many working days that the man lost 
owing to ill-health. We need only remind ourselves, as we look 
at these figures, that in every town hundreds of similar cases 
occur, though they are not always so easily traceable. If the man 
in question had been cured of his affliction before marriage neither 
he nor his children would have been thrown on the rates, not to 
mention the years of suffering borne by these three persons, who, 
after the 1732]. had been spent were still incurable and had to 
be relegated to the scrap heap of humanity. 

The housing problem, like the poor, is always with us. There 
is no doubt that this vital and most difficult problem acutely 
affects the problems of venereal disease, alcoholism, and mental 
deficiency, but even if this question of the housing of the people 
were satisfactorily solved, it would not be sufficient. The birth- 
right, the heritage, of the nation must still be safeguarded. 

There are three essentials necessary to secure the nation its 
normal birthright and to protect the same. Just laws are needed 
to guard against the nation’s heritage being poisoned by the taint 
of mental deficiency and the two race-poisons of venereal disease 
and of alcoholism. 
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Firstly, it is essential that adequate social, medical, and legal 
measures be taken to prevent mentally deficient persons from 
becoming a source of danger to the community at large. Farm 
colonies for such people would be an inestimable advantage, and 
could become self-supporting, if properly organised. Many 
feeble-minded persons are able to become proficient workers in 
various lines of industry and agriculture. Such colonies would 
take money to start, but in the long run it would cost the nation 
less than the present haphazard system of allowing mentally 
deficient persons to become the irresponsible parents of mentally 
deficient children, who in most cases fall on the rates for main- 
tenance. When one remembers that 1000 parents of whom 
one or both are mentally afflicted leave as a heritage to the 
nation in three generations over 3000 descendants, one realises 
what an expensive thing such irresponsible parentage is. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that it would be desirable to prevent 
the possibility of such children coming into existence and falling 
as a heavy burden on the rates, even at the initial cost of segre- 
gating mentally deficient adolescents in farm colonies, in congenial 
surroundings, where they would cease to be a source of danger to 
the community. We have in this problem not only to consider 
the liberty of the present generation, but have also to safeguard 
the birthright of liberty of future generations and to consider the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 

Secondly, it is essential that the State should have legal 
authority to punish, as a criminal offence, the culpable trans- 
mission of venereal disease. In order to safeguard the birthright 
of coming generations the State should require both persons 
contemplating the contract of marriage to sign a paper stating 
that they are free from venereal disease and also mental 
deficiency, and are not suffering from alcoholism. Any false 
statement made on such a paper to be considered a breach of 
contract, and should be punishable as an offence against the 
State. The race-poison of venereal disease when transmitted 
to children may cause them to become totally blind, deaf, 
crippled, paralysed and mentally deficient, besides lowering the 
general vitality and reducing their powers of resistance to 
tuberculosis, alcoholism, and other diseases. 

It is obvious that the two race-poisons of alcoholism and 
venereal disease both affect the offspring in a similar manner, in 
many cases causing the children to be helpless invalids for life, 
who, unable to become wage-earning citizens, fall on the State for 
support. At all times this is an immense burden to the rate- 
payer, but at the present moment, when the nation is groaning 
under unprecedented taxes, it is folly to ignore this drain on the 
national resources, which, with foresight and judicious legislation, 
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might, to a great extent, be diminished. With the present 
enormous taxes it is the intellectual classes that suffer most. It 
is from these classes that the nation draws those who lead her in 
science, art, in commerce, in agriculture, with the sword and with 
the pen. The intellectual classes, as things stand at present, are 
obliged to limit their families owing to heavy taxation, much of 
which could be reduced if irresponsible people afflicted with 
alcoholism, mental deficiency, and venereal disease did not 
annually throw thousands of incapacitated human beings on the 
State, people whose birthright has been stolen because the nation 
did not take the trouble to safeguard it. Because of the thousands 
of abnormal children, which should never have been called into 
existence, the ratepayer, if he belong to the intellectual classes 
and has to support these, cannot, in many cases, equip his own 
normal and healthy children with the education necessary to 
help them to take a leading part in the nation’s affairs, unless 
he be specially blessed with private financial resources. . 
Thirdly, some judicious reform is needed in the laws that 
control the sale of spirits. In Sweden the entire liquor traffic 
has for years been in the hands of a specially organised company, 
who appoint managers on liberal salaries to take charge of the 
retail sale of intoxicants, but do not allow them to make any profit 
on these transactions. The company itself, after deducting 
5 per cent. on the capital invested, uses all surplus profits for 
special purposes. Seven libraries and also some working-men’s 
hostels have been built out of the profit on the sale of intoxicants. 
The system was actually started in some districts of Sweden in 
1850, but it was not until the municipality of Gothenburg took it 
up that it became universally adopted all over Sweden. The 
Gothenburg municipality had appointed a committee to inquire 
into the distress existing among the working classes, and the 
unanimous verdict was that the keynote of the prevailing misery 
and mental and physical unfitness was drink. Gothenburg 
system, as it was thence generally named, has worked well, but 
in recent years it was found that the system needed revision. 
In February 1914 Dr. Ivan Bratt, of Stockholm, formed a new 
company to take over the liquor traffic under certain revised rules. 
The decrease of chronic alcoholism, delirium tremens, and con- 
victions for drunkenness since 1914 has been marked, as the 
following figures will show. By this system the shareholders 
receive 5 to 7 per cent. on the capital invested and all surplus 
profits are handed to the State. Again, private profit is eliminated. 
At present in Sweden, though the sale of light wines and beer is 
in the hands of this company, it is practically unrestricted, 
but the sale of spirits is rationed to 2 litres per head per three 
months. In restaurants and clubs no one can be served with 
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spirits until after they have consumed on the premises 2} crowns 


worth of food (3s.). The total sale in litres was : 
No. of litres 
per head, 


In 1913 . . . - 15-96 
» 1914 ° ° . - Ol 
» 1915 ° . ° - 86 
» 1916 ° . ° - &7 
», 1917 ° . . - 2-69 
», 1918 . ° ° -. #ti 


These figures are taken from the annual Compte-rendu. 

In February 1914 the ration book for spirits was introduced. 

In the law courts the convictions for drunkenness were as 
follows : 


In 1913, under the old system . 17,696 convictions. 
», 1914, under the new system . 11,876 3 
»» 1915 ‘ , 4 . 11,425 pa 
», 1916 ; é v 5 - 9,677 a 
», 1917 - ‘ is . . $8,749 “ 


The cases of chronic alcoholism reported by the Medical 
Officer of Health in Stockholm were : 


In 1913, under the old system ‘ . 492 
», 1914, under the new syste 3 : . 318 


» 1916. . : : : - . 173 
» 1916. . ‘ . . . - 156 
wtOl7 ‘ . ° . : - 56 
» 1918 . ° ° . . 4 - 29 


The cases of delirium tremens treated in the hospitals of 
Stockholm were : 


In 1913, under the old system. ‘ . 584 
,», 1914, under the new system. \ . 436 


,, 1915 * “ witty dol 
,, 1916 . " yO gg” Spa 
,, 1917 f “ bi cvem hal ll 
,, 1918 7 ‘ eck eyes: ‘teow 


It is interesting to note that in Norway, where total prohibition 
has been introduced, a large amount of private distillation is 
carried on in the farms and private houses. Unfortunately a good 
deal of alcohol has been and is being distilled from wood. This 
is not only injurious to general health, but produces a form of 
total blindness. Several cases of this are already under treatment 
in Norway. The two different manners of dealing with the 
question of intoxicants is striking, and one deduces from these 
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facts that, while a judicious rationing of spirits is of the greatest 
benefit to the community, and specially to the heritage of the 
nation, unwise or too severe restrictions lead to contravention 
of the law by the installation of private stills, with the dangers 
ensuing therefrom, both to the individual and to the community. 
Much would be gained in our Empire if the sale of spirits were 
rationed per head, leaving light beers and wines unrestricted, and 
if private profit on the sale of intoxicants were eliminated. The 
percentage of alcohol in Swedish beer, for example, is only 2 per 
cent., against 5 to 6 per cent. in the British Empire. 

Under the present conditions total prohibition in Great 
Britain would not be feasible. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt that a judicious rationing of spirits would greatly benefit 
the life of the community and protect the heritage of the nation. 
Alcoholism is a race-poison, the debilitating effects of which may 
be transmitted from parent to child, impairing the physical and 
mental powers and rendering it more liable to be attacked by and 
to succumb to any illness owing to reduced vitality. 

Alcoholism is a race-poison that threatens the nation’s heritage 
of normal health. 

When we have ceased to discuss the problems of venereal 
disease, mental deficiency, and alcoholism merely as interesting 
questions, but have taken them into our national life, working 
them out as human equations, then we shall have followed the 
example set us by one of the smaller world Powers which has taken 
practical steps to guard the greatest asset of the nation, the 
heritage of the race. 


Mary PENDLEBURY. 











MY RECOLLECTIONS OF KARL MARX 


I HAVE a vivid recollection of my first meeting with Doctor Karl 
Marx, whose name has recently been so much on men’s lips, whose 
gospel has, through the action of its Russian exponents, acquired 
such a sinister significance. 

Of his political creed, and the tremendous issues that have 
resulted from it, I have nothing to say. Much indeed has already 
been said, and the last word is not spoken. It is of his home that 
I would speak—the man as I saw him in the midst of his family 
and friends, to whom I talked in the intimacies of every-day life 
during his last years, and to whom I owe many memories of 
kindly words and generous hospitality. 

This was in the early eighties, when as a political refugee, he 
had found a home in England, and lived in Maitland Park Road, 
N.W. My introduction to him took place in his own drawing-room 
at a meeting of a Shakespeare Reading Club, called the ‘ Dogberry,’ 
of which his youngest daughter Eleanor (Tussy to her friends) 
was the leading spirit. Amongst the members of this Club were 
Edward Rose, the dramatist, Mrs. Theodore Wright, whose acting 
in Ibsen’s Ghosts will still be remembered, pretty Dollie Radford, 
the poet, Sir Henry Juta, Frederic Engels, and others to whom 
some measure of fame has come. I had been asked to read the 
juvenile part of Prince Arthur in King John, but the part was 
an exceedingly small one, and my attention was riveted less on 
my princely words than on the figure of our host, who sat at the 
end of the long double room—an extraordinarily forceful and 
dominating personality. 

His head was large, covered with longish grey hair that matched 
a shaggy beard and moustache; the black eyes, though small, 
were keen, piercing, sarcastic, with glints of humour in them. 
The nose nondescript and not in the least of Semitic type. In 
figure he was of medium height, but rather broadly built. Behind 
him, on a pedestal in the corner, was a bust of Jupiter Olympus— 
which he was supposed to resemble. 

Near him sat his wife—a lovable and charming woman. She 
was said to have been beautiful in her youth, but ill-health, and 
perhaps turbulent times, had taken their toll. Her skin had 
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faded to a waxen pallor, there were purplish brown stains under 
her eyes, yet there was still an air of breeding about her and a 
certain distinction of manner. Her maiden name had been Jenny 
von Westphalen, and there was Scotch blood in her veins—through 
her mother, I think, who had been a Campbell. 

These Shakespearean readings were supposed to take place 
once a fortnight at different members’ houses, but as a matter of 
fact they were held more frequently at the Marx’s than anywhere 
else. Karl Marx, in common with the rest of his family, was a 
devoted admirer of the poet and loved to listen to his plays. As 
he very rarely went out at night, the only place he could hear 
them was in his own house. He never read a part which, for the 
sake of the play, was perhaps quite as well, for he had a guttural 
voice and a decided German accent. He was interested in talking 
of Shakespeare’s popularity in Germany and of how it had come 
about ; Eleanor always maintained that the German dramatic 
ideal approximated much more closely to the English than the 
French, and waxed eloquent over Lessing and Wieland, who 
had both done so much to make Shakespeare known in their 
own country. And, indeed, the ‘Swan of Avon’ can hardly 
have had a more passionate devotee than Wieland, who wrote 
to one of his correspondents: ‘I tremble with the deepest, 
holiest veneration when I only speak his name: I bow down 
to the earth and pray when I feel the presence of Shakespeare’s 
spirit.’ 

I think this fervent declaration embodies something of the 
sentiments of Eleanor Marx, if not of her father, though it is 
not likely that either would have formulated their ideas exactly 
in these words. 

It might have struck an unprejudiced person as a little incon- 
gtuous that after the Dogberry-ites had concluded their serious 
reading they should finish up the evening with games and such 
pastimes as charades and dumb-crambo, chiefly—as it would 
seem from his extreme enjoyment of them—for the delectation of 
Dr. Marx. As an audience he was delightful, never criticising, 
always entering into the spirit of any fun that was going, laughing 
when anything struck him as particularly comic, until the tears 
ran down his cheeks—the oldest in years, but in spirit as young as 
any ofus. And his friend, the faithful Frederic Engels, was equally 
spontaneous. 

Engels looked much younger than Marx, and probably was. 
He was a pleasant man, not yet grey, with a trick of twitching 
back a lock of lank black hair that sometimes strayed over his 
forehead. He had a house in Regent’s Park Road, where he 
lived with a niece, and was, I believe, a widower. For this niece 
he once gave a dance. 
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‘Will you come?’ he said to the doctor. ‘ All these ’— 
indicating a little group of girls round him— will be there.’ 

Dr. Marx glanced at the group whimsically, and shook his 
head. 

‘I will not come. Your guests are too old.’ 

‘Too old at seventeen ?’ 

‘I like them young—really young,’ said the doctor, seriously. 

‘Ah! I understand. The age of your grandchildren ! ’ 

Dr. Marx nodded, and they both laughed as at a thoroughly 
enjoyable joke. 

(The dance took place, and was delightful. As a host Herr 
Engels was also delightful.) 

Dr. Marx held that old age was greatly a matter of will. He 
must himself have been a strong man, for he worked incessantly 
in his study—a good-sized, well-lighted front room on the first 
floor of the house, lined with plain wooden bookshelves and 
having a large writing-table set at right angles to the window. 
Here he read and wrote all day, and took his exercise in the even- 
ing, just as dusk began to fall. Many times, when Eleanor Marx 
and I were sitting on the rug in front of the drawing-room fire, 
talking in the twilight, we would hear the front door gently close, 
and immediately afterwards the doctor’s figure, clad in a black 
cloak and soft felt hat (and looking, as his daughter remarked, for 
all the world like a conspirators’ chorus), would pass along by the 
window, and not return until darkness closed in. 

At this time, I imagine his work must have involved tremen- 
dous responsibilities. He held in his hands the threads of that 
vast network of European Socialism, of which he was the acknow- 
ledged leader. But, in spite of all this, he found time for the study 
of Russian—which language he did not essay to learn until he 
was past sixty. Before he died, I understood from Eleanor, he 
knew it fairly well. 

So far as outward semblance went, No. —, Maitland Park 
Road, was a very ordinary suburban villa; the charm of the 
household, however, was by no means ordinary. I suppose it was 
Bohemian in its open-handed hospitality, its gracious welcome, to 
the strangers within its gates. And the strangers were numerous 
and shared the classic charm of great variety. There was one 
point of resemblance between them—for the most part they were 
impecunious. Shabby as to clothes, furtive in movement, but 
interesting, always interesting. 

A goodly number had no doubt found their native land too 
hot to hold them—clever conspirators to whom London was a 
chosen centre, political prisoners who had contrived to shake the 
shackles from their limbs, young adventurers whose creed was of 
the ‘ if-there’s-a-Government-I’m-agen-it ’ order. 
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Amongst them was a courtly young Russian, who had 
attempted to blow up the Czar, and who was certainly one of 
the mildest mannered men that ever cut—his country. He 
warbled Russian love songs delightfully, and punctuated them 
with languishing glances, and he told us that he had spent over a 
year in a Petersburg prison cell where there was not room to 
stand up, or to lie down at full length, and that the snow drifted 
in through the paneless window until it was chest high. He was 
accused of being an Anarchist—which accusation was probably 
not true at the beginning of his incarceration, but pretty correct 
at its end. 

Another stranger whom I chanced to see was a queer, foreign- 
looking man wearing a frock coat, a wonderful scarf pin, and a big 
beard and moustache. His name ended in ‘ ski,’ and I was given 
to understand he had come from Poland, or some other restless 
region, on a mission to Karl Marx. A week later Eleanor alluded 
to this person, and I asked whether he had gone back to the land 
of his fathers. 

‘ Why, no,’ she answered ; ‘ since that first visit of his, a week 
ago, we have never set eyes on him. We have inquired at the 
lodgings that were taken for him, and tried every means in our 
power to find him. But it’s no good. Not a trace of him. And 
the awkward part is that the business he came about is at a 
standstill.’ 

I was horrified. Visions of robbery, crime—even murder— 
rushed through my brain. 

“Why not communicate with the police ? ’ I queried. 

She looked at me whimsically. 

‘ That’s just the very thing we wish to avoid.’ 

‘What does Dr. Marx say?’ was my next inquiry, and she 
responded drily : 

‘ Cherchez la femme ! ’— adding, ‘ He’ll turn up when he’s tired 
of her ’—and sure enough, he did. 

Sunday was the Marx’s official ‘ At Home’ day, on which they 
kept ‘ open house,’ and the doctor occasionally forsook his study 
for a while in order to entertain visitors. He usually came down 
to meals, which were served in the semi-basement dining-room, 
and seemed to be going on more or less all the Sabbath day. He 
had a good appetite, and thoroughly enjoyed his food, which was 
prepared by Helen, the nice-looking old German cook-house- 
keeper, who followed the fortunes of the Marx family until the 
death of the doctor. After that she went into Frederic Engel’s 
household. Helen was an excellent cook—her jam tarts are a 
sweet and abiding memory to this day. She was a fresh com- 
plexioned old woman, who wore gold earrings, and a chenille net 
over her hair, and who reserved to herself the right of ‘ speaking 
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her mind ’ even to the august doctor. Her mind was respectfully, 
even meekly, received by all the family, except Eleanor, who 
frequently challenged it. 

Apropos of luncheon, I remember arriving late for this function 
one Sunday, and being pretty severely called over the coals by 
my host in consequence. He wagged his head gravely at my 
apologies. 

‘It’s waste of breath to tell people of their faults, in the hope 
that the telling will cure them,’ he muttered, in his guttural tones. 
‘If they would only think—but that is just what they won’t do. 
‘What is man’s greatest asset, the most precious thing that is 
given him? Time. And see how it is wasted. Your own time 
—well, that does not matter. But other people’s—mine—Himmel! 
what a responsibility.’ I looked as I felt—abject. His ferocity 
disappeared in a charming smile. 

‘Come, come, you shall be forgiven. Sit down, and I will tell 
you stories of the days when I was in Paris, and did not know 
French as well as I know it now.’ 

One story was to the effect that on getting out of an omnibus 
—or train—he accidentally trod on a lady’s foot. She glowered 
at him. Sweeping off his hat, he said, with great empressement— 

‘Madame, permettez-moi.’ 

She glowered all the more, and he went on his way with the 
hackneyed conviction that women were queer creatures. Later on, 
it flashed upon him like an inspiration that ‘ Pardonnez-moi,’ 
might have been more appropriate. 

Another family legend was of Madame Marx going to an auction 
with the intention of buying a certain book, but getting confused 
between livre and ligvre. She returned in triumph with a stuffed 
hare. 

I think the first story was absolutely true. In the second I 
suspected imagination. 

Karl Marx was fond of dogs, and three small animals of no 
particular breed—of a mixture of many breeds indeed—formed 
important members of the household. One was called Toddy, 
another Whisky—the name of the third I forget, but I fancy that, 
too, was alcoholic. They were all three sociable little beasts, ever 
ready for a romp, and very affectionate. One day, after an 
absence of six weeks in Scotland, I went to see Eleanor and 
found her with her father in the drawing-room, playing with 
Whisky. Whisky at once transferred his attentions to me, greeting 
me with ebullient friendliness, but almost immediately he ran to 
the door and whined to have it opened for him. 

Eleanor said : 

‘He has gone down to Toddy, who has just presented him 
with some puppies.’ 
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She had hardly finished speaking before there was a scratching 
and scrambling in the hall, and in bounded Whisky, shepherding 
Toddy. The little mother made straight for me, exchanged 
affabilities in friendly fashion, then hurried back to her family. 
Whisky meanwhile stood on the rug, wagging a proudly contented 
tail, and looking from one to the other, as who should say : 

“ See how well I know how to do the right thing.’ 

Dr. Marx was much impressed by this exhibition of canine 
-intelligence. He observed that it was clear the dog had gone 
downstairs to tell his little mate an old friend had arrived, and it 
was her bounden duty to come and pay her respects without delay. 
Toddy, like an exemplary wife, had torn herself away from her 
squealing babies, in order to do his bidding. 

Judging from the books on the closely packed study shelves, 
Dr. Marx must have had a wide and varied knowledge of English 
literature—not forgetting novels. I once observed on his table a 
book of Sir Charles Lyell, and near it one of Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘ Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman.’ And I remember a 
discussion at luncheon on Victorian authors, and the admiration 
expressed by the whole family for Charlotte and Emily Bronté, 
both of whom they placed far above George Eliot. 

Dr. Marx’s manners to his family were altogether delightful. 
He was tender and considerate to his wife, whose death, I think, 
hastened his own. Eleanor he treated with the indulgent affection 
one bestows on a beloved but very wilful child. 

Wilful indeed she was, but she was also an unusually brilliant 
creature, with a clear, logical brain, a shrewd knowledge of men, 
and a wonderful memory. At one time she was working at the 
British Museum with the late Dr. Furnival, on the early folios of 
Shakespeare. It was a subject in which, as I have said before, she 
was immensely interested. But she was immensely interested in 
so many subjects. She belonged to the Browning and Shelley 
Societies, often spoke at Socialist meetings, was well versed in 
old and modern drama, and rarely missed a ‘first night.’ For 
Irving she had an intense admiration, and our subscriptions to 
the Dogberry Club were expended in buying tickets for his ‘ First 
Nights.’ He used to let the club have the front row of the Dress 
Circle on these occasions—to my thinking, the best place in the 
theatre. 

Once, before my admission to it, the club presented him with 
a laurel wreath, and, in receiving it, he kissed the hand of Eleanor, 
who afterwards preserved the white kid glove his lips had touched 
as a precious, almost sacred, possession. This trait was really 
typical of her, she either passionately admired or desperately 
scorned, she loved fervently or she hated with vehemence. 
Middle courses never commended themselves to her. She had 
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amazing vitality, extraordinary receptivity, and she was the gayest 
creature in the world—when she was not the most miserable. 
Her appearance was striking. She was not really beautiful, but 
she somehow gave the impression of beauty by reason of her 
sparkling eyes, her bright colouring, her dark locky masses of 
hair. 
Naturally enough her sympathies were entirely with her 
father, whose political creed she adopted, and she was perhaps 
a trifle impatient with those who differed from her. Upon the 
ladylike accomplishments of Victorian days she poured vials of 
contemptuous wrath. ‘ Fancy work’ she scorned; plain sewing 
she looked upon as superfluous in view of the permanence of 
sewing machines. I still remember her indignation when she 
once came to reclaim a book she had lent me, and I was dis- 
covered, needle in hand, and the book on the table beside me— 
unfinished. 

This lapse was to her an indication of mental, if not moral, 
ineptitude, and she expressed her opinion with dramatic vigour. 
In effect, she was dramatic to the depths of her being, and I 
think one of the sorest disappointments of her life was that she 
never became an actress. She studied for some time with Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, until that lady reluctantly told her she would 
never achieve real greatness on the boards—the glory would 
always fall short of the dream. Second fiddle was not to be thought 
of. She came to me on the day Mrs. Vezin had given her ulti- 
matum—white, tragic, despairing. For some time she sat in her 
favourite attitude on the rug, nursing her knees, and staring into 
the fire, then—‘ Aren’t you sick of life ? ’ she said. 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘You will be when you are as old asI am.’ She was then in 
the twenties. 

‘ It’s damnably hard not to be able to get the one thing in the 
world you want. If you were really sympathetic you'd offer to 
commit suicide with me.’ 

‘Are you really anxious to commit suicide ? ’ 

‘I'd do it straight away, if it were not for the Joneliness.’ 

I suggested that, as total extinction was for the moment ruled 
out, we might try other methods of reviving her flagging spirits. 
After a little more pondering, she sprang up, eager, animated. 

‘T’ll tell you what we'll do—take a cab and drive round 
London. Dear, dirty London. I can always draw some sort of 
inspiration from it. Come along.’ 

‘I can’t afford the money.’ 

‘Of course you can’t. Neither can I, but we’ll do it all the 
same.’ 

There were no taxis in those days, only stuffy old ‘ growlers ’ 
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and nice smart cosy hansoms, which were the more engaging 
because it was supposed to be slightly improper for young women 
to drive about in them. We risked the impropriety, and forth- 
with were bowled along Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, the Embankment, and I know not 
where, with the cheering result that Eleanor decided the good 
things of life were not all beyond her reach. 

So much for the dear sorrows of youth. 

This was not the only time she spoke of suicide. The prophetic 
shadow of it haunted her, especially when life’s burdens pressed 
heavily, and the sombre future threatened. Herstoryis poignantly 
sad. She gave to the man she loved a devotion worthy of her fine, 
generous nature ; her imagination dowered him with virtues that 
were not his. In course of time came disillusion, and in a bitter 
moment of sorrow she voluntarily sought the ‘ sleep that ends a 
heart-ache.’ 

Her epitaph should be ‘ She loved much.’ 

It is supposed that her experiences suggested the plot of that 
fascinating play of Bernard Shaw, The Doctor’s Dilemma, and 
that she is its heroine. 

Of the other two daughters of Karl Marx, the elder, Jenny, 
married M. Longuet, the well-known French journalist. I saw 
her once at Maitland Park Road—a stout, sweet-natured woman, 
looking rather French than German, and with her children at her 
knee. One of these was ‘little Johnnie’—Monsieur Jean Longuet— 
who has certainly inherited the family talent and plays his part 
in present-day French politics. I have not seen him since he grew 
up, but shortly before her death I had a letter from Olive Schreiner 
telling me that, when she met him, he drew from his coat a little 
note—the last his Aunt Eleanor had written to him, and which he 
had carried in his pocket-book for over twenty years. What an 
eloquent tribute to the charm of the woman and the faith of the 
man. 

The second daughter of Dr. Marx, Laura, was supposed to be 
the beauty of the family. When I met her her beauty had begun 
to wane, but she was still lovely and had charming manners. She 
was the wife of Paul Lafargue, a member of the French Chamber, 
and a member also of one of the oldest French families. They 
lived near Paris, and their late history is piteously tragic. The 
relentless years had stolen her youth and threatened his intellect. 
They had no children. Lonely old age, like a black shadow, 
hovered over them, shutting out the sunlight. Only their love 
remained. So one Sunday, at their villa at Draveil, by the aid of 
the same drug as had sent poor Eleanor to her long sleep, they 
faced the ‘ Tyrant, Death,’ hand in hand. Unconquerable—or 
conquered ? 
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The last time I saw Dr. Marx he lay in his coffin, his hands 
folded over his breast—a warrior who had fought valiantly until 
his weapons were taken from him by a force greater than his own. 
The serenity of his face was wonderful, wrinkles were smoothed 
out, old age had retreated, all traces of suffering were swept away. 
A tranquil and majestic power remained. 

I was alone in the room with his daughter, and would have 
expressed my sympathy, but she stopped me imperiously. She 
said : 

‘I want no condolences. If he had lingered during a long 
illness, and I had seen his mind and body decaying before my eyes, 
I should have stood in need of consolation. But it was not so. 
He died in harness, with intellect untouched. He has earned his 
rest. Let us be grateful for so much.’ 

The impression of that farewell scene, the look in Eleanor’s 
eyes, has never faded from my memory. Of the creed commonly 
associated with the name of Karl Marx it is not for me to speak, 
since this is not a political memoir. Undoubtedly, the actions of 
certain of his latter-day followers have branded it with infamy. 
But one may question whether any gospel is translated by its 
disciples exactly as its founder preached it. It gains, it loses, by 
the media through which it passes. Is even that most lovely and 
limpid stream that came from the Holy Mount as crystal clear 
as when it issued from the lips of the Master? Has it not often 
been deflected from its course by the fiery zeal of those who loved 
as well as those who hated it ? 

I know little of Karl Marx’s books, I have not even read 
Das Kapital, but I think that in justice to his memory it should 
be borne in mind that he was no demagogue leader, fighting with 
one hand for the proletariat and with the other for himself. He 
was not a man who took toll or made money out of his faith. On 
the contrary, he had, for the sake of his convictions, surrendered 
the ordinary prizes that crown a brilliant university career, he 
endured exile and ill report and comparative poverty, and he 
worked hard to the end of his life. 

He was a Jew and the son of a Jew—who had, however, been 
baptised, and held high office in Tréves. May he not at least be 
credited with profound sympathy for those whom he deemed 
oppressed, with, passionate resentment against the sweated labour 
of those earlier evil days, and with an ardent desire that the rights 
of humanity should be recognised and fulfilled ? 


MaRIAN Comyn. 
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THE MESSAGE OF LAZARUS 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ 


MARY OF BETHANY. 
MARTHA, her sister. 
A PRIEST. 


SCENE. 


The open doorway of a decent house in Bethany, a white 
building, square, with a curved roof. On the wall at the right of the 
doorway is the shadow cast by a cluster of cypresses ; one or two of 
the trees can be seen. Their green beauty brings relief to the blaze 
of day. The sunshine is brilliant; the strip of sky visible is a 
glorious blue. 

MARTHA is sitting on a wooden seat placed in the shadow and 
working thoughtfully at a spinning-wheel. A comely woman with 
@ household confidence; she wears a garment of indigo, richly 
braided, with bangles at her wrists, neck ornament, earrings, 
evidence of prosperity. 

Enter Mary, her sister, from the left. She is a few years younger 
than MaRTHA ; 1s slenderly built ; has dreams in her eyes. Her face 
is thoughtful. Her garment of rose colour is less decorative than 
that of MARTHA. She wears no ornaments. 


Mary. It was beautiful at dawn, Martha, when they bore 
him away. 

MarTHA. This day has all been beautiful, and strangely not 
of sadness, although death again has visited us. 

Mary. Has death visited us, or is it as it was when Lazarus 
went before—only a part of the infinite miracle ? Life and death, 
they are miracles both. 

(MARTHA continues to spin, while Mary gazes thought fully 
before her.) 

Mary. (Speaking as in a dream.) Seven years ago he went. 
He slept in death, and following his body, we mourned him with 
loud lamentations ; we tore our hair, rent our garments, flung 
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dust upon our heads, called ourselves abased because death had 
come to our home, and had taken our brother. Then the Christ 
came whom we had known as friend; and four days after we 
had witnessed his death Lazarus returned to us, walking, vested 
in the cerements, and wearing loosely about his neck the cloth 
that had bound his fallen jaw. Oh, Martha, Martha! Was it all 
one dream? Did he die? Did the Messiah come? Was it true 
that for four terrible days the body of Lazarus festered in its 
sepulchre and knew the corruption of the worms ? 

MARTHA. Peace, Mary! The stress of this day has over- 
wrought you. Sit and have peace, my sister ! 

(Mary takes from the doorway a carpet and spreads it on the 
ground in the sunshine. She sits. The expression of 
her face shows that her mind is spent in the contemplation 
of far and final things.) 

MarTHA. It is well that we should talk a while. There will 
be grievance among our neighbours that we do not openly mourn 
and are not wearing the weeds of sadness. 

Mary. Let them upbraid. Our love for Lazarus is stronger 
than weeping and words. 

MarTHA. Yes, even than neighbours’ words. My Simon, my 
husband, his leprosy—some of our friends added to that burden 
through the persecution of their mouths. 

Mary. Then let us be brave. What neighbours say, or our 
kindred, must matter to us nothing, for our love of Lazarus was 
holy. To cry with loud tears and drown ourselves in the dis- 
honour of dust is to render shameful our love for him. Let us 
remember that he awaits us, not in the tomb of the rock, but in 
the sunlight beyond all tombs. Every sepulchre is a builded 
emptiness, and the laboured grief that surrounds it mockery. 

MarRTHA. Sister, sister! These are wild words. 

Mary. They are true. 

MARTHA. But how convince the world? for the world, with 
its many tongues and hearts of stone, must be convinced, if we 
are to live in the sanity of friendship. 

Mary. You say this, Martha, but yourself do not wear 
mourning. Instead you are decked with jewels, a sure offence to 
the narrowly watchful. 

MarTHA. But I stay in the home. I do not flaunt these 
jewels in the world, as you would vaunt your hot opinions. Oh, 
Mary, it is hard enough to lose Lazarus, and know that this time 
he will not return. 

Mary. To know that he will not return! The four days will 
pass, and another four, and fourteen, forty, and the years, many 
years, four thousand years! and still his bones will be there— 
there—in that rock of eternity, drifting—drifted to dust—as 
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ours will be. . . . Eternity—and infinity—and the pride of man ! 
Stars ! moths! dust !| emptiness ! 
(Her voice grows uncertain. The sisters are silent, each 
staring before herself with brooding eyes.) 

Mary. Is it not strange, Martha, that he brought away 
nothing from those days of death? In that dark time his soul 
was—where ? In the infinite, with the spirits of our ancestors. 

MarTHA. As we are also, ever with the infinite. 

Mary. But with Lazarus it was different. He was released 
from these finite conditions, was out in the vast ultimate, 
beyond these veils of light and darkness, and yet he told us 
nothing. 

MartTHA. What are four days gathered from eternity ? Four 
grains of sand, caught from the desert! His soul was a seed 
transplanted from this warm earth to a strange condition—for 
four short days. What could he tell from that ? 

Mary. I hoped that he would tell us much, but I dared not 
ask. I found an awe in the presence of him who had slept with 
death. To go to those bleak, dark channels, and then to come 
back! Lazarus was changed. Sometimes a shadow, as of the 
dream of death, encompassed him. The laughter had gone from 
his heart, but his power for loving was strengthened. He had 
taken on something of immortality. 

MartTHA. And yet was actual man. There must have been 
many things in him we did not notice. 

Mary. Perhaps he saw angels and the throne of God. 

MarTHA. He showed us only what we ourselves could see 
in him. No riddle has yet been read by any who have passed 
the portals of death. The final mysteries defy the probings of 
men. Not all the wisdom of the world, cumulate from the ages, 
can peer through the gateway of death. The barrier is inexorable. 
Not a whisper comes from the life beyond—for comfort, or 
guidance, or warning 

Mary. But some have said. 

MarTHA. No one has said anything that might not be the 
invention of a human brain. We are not to know because it is 
best that we should not know. His very silence on these mysteries 
was a lesson to us. Let us, then, be silent also. 

Mary. No; let us be outspoken rather, telling the truth as 
we feel it. Lazarus knew that death was not a cause for sorrow. 

MarTHA. How know you that, Mary ? 

Mary. I remember his saying—here at this doorway as he 
looked at the bright world—that life and death alike are the gift 
of love. 








MARTHA. He said that ? 
Mary. He said that! 
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MarTHA. It is something gathered from his four days. 

Mary. Yet may have been learnt from his knowledge of life. 
Lazarus looked at the world with changed eyes after his return ; 
he knew then that love is the only true wealth in all the richness 
of the world. 

MartTHA. It is food for thought—a seed of wonder. 

Mary. So that, even if Lazarus brought no fruits from the 
shadows, his experience gave meaning to the added life. 

MarTHA. That is true, Mary. You are touching depths 
to-day you never have reached before. But no philosophy can 
prevent grief springing for a loved one lost. If to leave an old 
home, its familiar rooms and garden, brings sadness, how much 
more must we grieve for a final personal loss, knowing that a warm 
heart is for ever cold, its beating stilled ; that never, never again 
will the shadow of Lazarus fall upon that door. . . . But here 
comes the priest, Joshua, with a burden of words in his mouth. 

Mary. Anger too. Let us have courage ! 

(Enter the PRIEST, sunburnt and bearded. On his head is a 
dark burnous ; his robes are sombre, his sandalled feet 
black with dust.) 

MARTHA. (Rising.) Welcome, Joshua, son of Aaron. 

(The PRIEST makes no answer to the greeting, but gazes with 
eyes watchful and severe at the sisters.) 

Prizst. Why have you brought this scandal upon Bethany ? 

MarTHA. There is no scandal in the hiding of tears. 

Priest. Oh, Martha, Martha! It is a deep scandal and a 
wrong to go against the rules and feelings of the community. 
You do not mourn for Lazarus. 

MarTHA. We mourn for him deeply. 

Priest. Where are the signs ? 

MarTHA. Signs? outer signs? Need the Pharisees be kings 
in Bethany ? 

PriEST. This is mockery, as well as wickedness. The hand 
of the Lord will be heavy upon this house because of your levity ; 
so mend these ways, Mary and Martha ; be humble in the presence 
of death. 

MarRTHA. We are humble, but proud as well, for Lazarus 
went to his tomb like a conqueror, borne on the shoulders of the 
living. A king can-have no finer funeral, let his corpse be wrapped 
and swathed with the costliest silks and jewels. 

PRIEST. You speak of jewels even now, when you are wearing 
them, defying the humility which should be deep while still the 
shadow of Azrael’s wings sleeps on this village. 

Mary. (For the first time addressing him.) You speak to us 
like that, Joshua? The priests were always arrogant—— 

MarTHA. Mary! 
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Mary. Swelling with mean pride, fattening on the verbal 
dribble of those who cringe to them. You have no right to speak 
as you have done. You hard and ignorant man ! 

Priest. I have listened without interrupting you, Mary of 
Bethany, although in speaking so you have maligned the servant 
of God. 

Mary. You have lost God. You have only forms and 
phrases, with a pale shadow of deity somewhere behind them. 

MarTHA. We have felt the loss of Lazarus more bitterly than 
you can know, Joshua. We loved him, and in our hearts lament 
his loss deeply, deeply. 

Priest. Then why, oh, Martha—— 

MarTHA. Youshould not have come to us in this your mood ! 
It was no hour for the priest with his homily of brass, but for the 
man with his heart of sympathy. If this passing of Lazarus had 
been ordinary we should have mourned for him as you would have 
us mourn; but when Lazarus went before and came back from 
death—— 

PRIEST. You believe that tale ? 

MartTHa. That tale? It is truth. 

(The Priest shakes an incredulous head.) 

MarTHA. Why are priests, who claim to interpret the wisdom 
of God, always incredulous over the truly divine ? 

Mary. The exaltation of their office does not exalt them ; they 
stay small, mean and petty—puffed with a poor pride under the 
witness of the stars. 

PRIEST. Your words are bitter, Mary! I donot blame you. 
This death of Lazarus has brought you pain. 

Mary. Christ released him from the sepulchre, after he was 
dead. 

Prigest. I do not believe it. That little brown man from 
Nazareth did not work wonders ; he deceived the simple with his 
dreams and promises. If his miracles had been actual and not the 
legends of crude mouths, would he have been crucified with 
thieves? The high-priest was only wrong when he gave him to 
the Romans, for the public death of the outlaw made him beloved 
of the common people—— 

MarTHA. His life had won their love. 

Priest. No! The ignorant always admire the notorious. 
That Jesus of Nazareth—yes, that was his name—said evil things 
against the Temple and against us; therefore the hand of God 
has broken him. If he had not been slain he must have gone 
mad. 

' Martua. The Messiah 





Priest. The thought is folly. The Messiah of Jewry to die 
nailed to a cross—bracketed with thieves. When our Messiah 
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comes he will be enthroned on Zion; the power of the Romans 
will be shattered before him. 

Mary. Joshua! You were the friend of Lazarus, and of 
Simon, the husband of Martha. 

PriEst. I loved them both. 

Mary. And have known us, the sisters of Bethany, for many 
years. 

PriEsT. Yes, Mary. 

Mary. Then listen tome! You have spoken of the Messiah 
of our race, of his victory to be, of the failure of him who gave 
everything to uplift those who were broken, beaten, fallen, 
trampled, wounded, lost in the confusion of the world. We can 
leave the truth of his mission to those who follow him. If they 
forget his purpose of love, then his mission may have been vanity. 
He raised Lazarus, our brother, from the dead after four days. 
Why? 

PriEsT. Not all the reason of the world can answer that, 
Mary, for it has no reason. 

Mary. You scoff too soon, Joshua. Lazarus came back to 
prove that life is an opportunity for love. He was changed from 
the hour of his return. He had been close to the eternities, away 
from the shallow play, vanities and cruelties of these little people. 
He had been with the stars ; had visited the spheres whence the 
dawns come and the darkness waits; had wandered through 
infinity, and seen the earth in all its wonders, as nothing com- 
pared to the majesty of God, with the hosts and magnificence of 
angels about Him. Oh, how can we see the sun in his splendour 
making beautiful the day, or the moon in her glory painting the 
night, and believe that the going of your body—or of mine— 
matters anything? We live our life, and we go our way, and that 
is an end of it. The fading petal, the fallen leaf, the golden dust 
that whistles across the harshness of the wilderness—these things 
are wonderful, yet as simple and frequent as we. The men of 
earth are numbered as the stars of a cloudless night, multitudes— 
on multitudes—on multitudes. Yet cast away the proudest, 
most powerful, of humanity—Czsar, Emperor, King—what is 
gone? Another flower has faded; another leaf has fallen; one 
more fragment of dust has been driven by the winds out of shallow 
importance into the mighty silence. Love alone remains to 
distinguish mankind from the flowers and trees which had blown 
in Nature’s garden. Be he the greatest potentate sitting on a 
jewelled throne, when death has fallen upon him he is a broken 
husk ; while an ungenerous king is the supreme of follies, a toy 
gilded for the derision of the stars. 

PriEsTt. And this you have learnt from Lazarus ? 

Mary, Yes, but not from his lips. We learnt it from his 
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life. He was all gentleness and thoughtfulness from the moment 
he came back—in his weeds of death. 
Priest. I still cannot believe it. He could not die and live 


again. 

Mary. That matters nothing. What matters is that he 
brought from infinity his silent message, an example of 
gentleness which will stay with us, his sisters, until we also pass 
to the tomb and the silence. We are content to wait, but are not 
content to weep the tears of a false pity or pride, for we know 
that he has left to us—humanity. And that was the message of 
Lazarus 


MartTHa. Oh, Mary! You have expressed the thoughts 
which have slept in my heart all this day. 

Priest. But still—but still—— 

Mary. Life is an opportunity for love. 

PriEsT. Perhaps. But if, as the Sadducees teach, death 
brings only the darkness of sleep ? 

Mary. Even the more then must this life be an urgent 


opportunity for love. 
C. E, LAWRENCE, 
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